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PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 

INVESTIGATION  has  revealed  that  complete  files  of  Elihu  Embree’s 
Emancipator  are  exceedingly  rare.  Neither  the  Library  of  Congress 
nor  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  possesses  all  the  issues  of  The 
Emancipator.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society 
alone  has  a  complete  file  of  all  numbers  of  the  publication.  To  that 
splendid  organization  we  express  publicly  our  genuine  appreciation  for 
the  use  of  its  Emancipator ,  which  service  enabled  us  to  bring  out  a  re¬ 
print. 

The  publisher  was  fortunate  in  inducing  Dr.  Robert  H.  White,  of 
Nashville,  who  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  research  in  Tennessee  history, 
to  write  a  brief  sketch  of  Embree.  Dr.  White  very  graciously  permitted 
us  to  make  use  of  two  original  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
which  he  found  recently  in  the  attic  of  an  old  house  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  formerly  the  capital  of  Tennessee.  As  Embree’s  name  appears 
on  each  anti-slavery  petition,  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  two  pe¬ 
titions  and  The  Emancipator  should,  at  last,  be  “joined  together.” 

We  believe  that  many  educational  institutions,  learned  societies,  and 
historical  associations  in  particular  will  appreciate  the  preservation  and 
the  dissemination,  through  a  faithful  reprint,  of  the  first  anti-slavery 
journal  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 

B.  H.  Murphy,  Publisher , 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

By  Robt.  H.  White,  Ph.D. 


ELIHU  EMBREE,  Agitator  and  Abolitionist 

ONE  YEAR  after  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio  had  been 
accepted  as  the  sixteenth  state  of  the  Union,  a  Pennsylvania 
Quaker,  Thomas  Embree,  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  the  new  state, 
addressed  a  letter  in  1797  “To  the  Inhabitants  of  Tennessee.”  In  this 
letter  a  call  was  made  upon  “the  public  spirited  citizens  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  whose  patriotic  zeal  is  not  limited  to  those  of  their  own  color”  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  promote  “a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  of  every  kind.” 
A  specific  request  was  made  to  members  of  the  legislature  to  make  no 
laws  nor  to  suffer  any  to  exist  to  compel  a  citizen  to  “keep  mankind  in 
slavery  .  .  .  when  he  is  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  the  injustice  of 

holding  them.”  It  was  from  a  father  holding  such  sentiments  that 
Elihu  Embree  descended. 

Little  is  known  of  the  boyhood  life  of  Elihu  Embree.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Tennessee,  on  November  11th,  1782.  Where  he 
attended  school  is  unknown,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Samuel  Doak  who  had  established  a  school  in 
Washington  County  about  1780,  which  school  was  “the  first  literary 
institution  west  of  the  mountains.”  When  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
Elihu  Embree  married  Annette  Williams,  daughter  of  Abraham  Williams, 
on  March  17th,  1803.  Annette  died  in  1806,  and  in  1808  Elihu  married 
Elizabeth  Worley.  Two  children  were  born  to  the  first  couple,  and  five 
children  to  the  second. 

The  two  Embree  brothers,  Elihu  and  Elijah,  followed  the  occupation 
of  their  father  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  East 
Tennessee.  Along  about  1800,  the  environment  of  slave-holding  neigh¬ 
bors  began  to  irk  the  elder  Embree  who  left  his  iron  business  to  the  care 
of  his  two  sons,  and  then  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  migrated  to 
the  Ohio  country.  There  is  evidence  that  the  two  young  men,  for  a  time, 
were  successful  as  iron  manufacturers.  In  1820,  a  report  to  their  father 
indicated  that  their  iron  interests  exceeded  in  value  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  But,  in  that  same  year,  adversity  seems  to  have  grasped 
them  in  its  clutch.  Elihu,  more  a  visionary  enthusiast  than  a  hard- 
headed  business  man,  attempted  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  overbought  goods  and  thereby  saddled  a  legion  of  debts  upon  himself 
and  his  brother.  So  sadly  depleted  was  the  exchequer,  that  a  year  later 
(1821)  Elijah  Embree  (Elihu  having  died  in  1820)  petitioned  the  Tennes¬ 
see  legislature  for  a  loan  of  money  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  his  private 
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business.  The  legislature  was  considerate  enough  to  loan  him  the  School 
Fund  of  East  Tennessee  to  enable  him  to  promote  “a  nail  manufactory 
on  the  most  improved  patent  plan,  the  utility  for  which  has  been  much 
circumscribed  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the  same.”  But  Elijah 
continued  to  be  vexed  with  financial  embarrassments,  for  the  legislature 
passed  five  special  laws  “for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Embree.”  Finally,  suit 
was  instituted  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  loaned,  but  it 
was  not  until  1849  that  full  settlement  of  the  claim  was  made. 

Elihu’s  interest  in  iron  manufacturing  was  subordinate  to  the  on¬ 
slaught  which  he  proposed  to  launch  against  slavery.  About  1812,  when 
Elihu  was  thirty  years  of  age,  a  decided  change  in  his  philosophy  of 
life  occurred.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  had  been  a  positive  deist  and  a 
slave-holder.  He  now  became  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  later  on,  under  the  provisions  of  an  early 
Tennessee  law,  specified  in  his  last  will  and  testament  that  his  “faithful 
servant  and  slave  black  Nancy  together  with  her  children  Frames  a 
yellow  boy  or  young  man  Abegil  &  Sophea  her  two  black  daughters  and 
Mount  her  yellow  daughter  and  John  her  son  nearly  black”  should  be 
“legally  emancipated  as  soon  as  they  can.”  Embree’s  will,  which  was 
drawn  January  10th,  1820  and  probated  at  the  January  session  of  court 
in  1821,  provided  further  that  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  be  set  aside  for 
each  of  Nancy’s  children  “to  be  laid  out  in  schooling  them  to  the  best 
advantage  that  conveniently  offers.”  In  addition,  the  will  provided  that 
any  portion  of  his  estate  “above  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  promotion 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  U.  S.  to  be  laid  out  in  such  way  as  the 
Conventions  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  may  from  time  to 
time  direct  for  the  promotion  of  that  glorious  cause.” 

The  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  of  Embree,  who  was  a  slave-holder 
and  yet  who  was  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  during  his  lifetime  he  could  not,  due  to  the  immature 
ages  of  the  children  of  his  “servant  and  slave  black  Nancy,”  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  Tennessee  law  governing  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.  One  fact  is  unquestionable, — Embree  was  an  unwilling  slave¬ 
holder,  and  the  sincerety  of  his  attitude  was  attested  not  only  by  his 
vigorous  and  outspoken  opposition  to  slavery  but  also  was  evidenced 
in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

The  above  change  in  attitude  took  place  while  he  and  his  brother 
were  comparatively  wealthy  young  men.  But  money-making  was  not 
the  idol  which  Elihu  worshiped;  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  slavery  was 
inhuman  and  morally  wrong  impelled  him  to  align  himself  body  and  soul 
with  a  branch  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee.  From  that  time 
until  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  voice,  purse,  and  pen  were  instru¬ 
ments  used  constantly  in  his  crusade  against  slavery.  With  an  enthusiasm 
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and  energy  quickened  by  his  Quaker-conviction  of  duty,  he  sprang 
full-panoplied  as  an  agitator  par  excellence.  “He  was  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made,”  and  no  obstacle  was  permitted  to  deter  or  to  de¬ 
tour  him  as  he  militantly  set  sail  upon  his  well-charted  course.  He 
refused  to  be  bound  by  conventional  restrictions,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  resigning  from  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  because 
the  11th  article  of  its  Constitution  interfered,  as  he  viewed  it,  with  his 
freedom  in  conducting  his  journal  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

With  the  departure  from  Tennessee  of  Charles  Osborn  and  John 
Rankin,  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  Manumission 
Society  of  Tennessee ,  Embree  succeeded  them  as  the  chief  proponent  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1817,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Manumission  Society  which  that  year  transmitted  two  memorials 
to  the  Tennessee  legislature  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  first  of 
these  two  memorials,  neither  of  which  has  ever  appeared  in  published 
form,  is  in  the  scrawling  handwriting  of  Elihu  Embree.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  document,  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  attic  of  a  building 
occupied  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Tennessee  legislature,  should 
make  its  initial  appearance  in  print  in  conjunction  with  a  reprint  of 
Embree’s  Emancipator.  The  memorial,  with  its  errors  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  composition  included,  is  as  follows: 

Memorial  on  Slavery  1817 

The  memorial  of  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society  of  friends  held  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  9th  of  the  8th  month,  1817.  To  the  ensuing  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  humbly  sheweth,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  still  continuing  to 
claim  a  great  portion  of  our  attention,  and  a  living  concern  still  remaining  amongst  us  for 
the  removal  of  every  evil  from  amongst  men  in  order  that  all  may  have  an  equal  opportunity 
for  happiness  ...  of  enjoying  uninterruptedly  all  those  natural  rights  which  we  as 
a  people,  and  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  profess  to  believe  are  derived  from  the  creater. 
And  as  acknowledged  evils  do  exist,  we  feel  a  necessity  as  accountable  beings,  to  use  our 
influence,  with  the  lawmakers,  that  they  may  do  all  that  in  them  lieth  to  set  matters  right. 

Now  the  most  prominent  evil  which  at  this  time  seems  to  claim  our  serious  attention, 
&  commiseration,  is  the  subject  of  Slavery.  To  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  desiring  that  you  would  exercise  your  judgment  on  endeavouring  to  do 
away  some  or  all  of  that  innumerable  evils  interwoven  therewith.  We  would  rejoice  to 
hear  of  all  who  are  injured  in  their  rights  being  amply  restored.  But  should  you  be  of 
opinion  that  ample  justice  cannot  at  this  time  be  done  to  the  Slaves,  and  masters  too,  we 
would  most  earnestly  solicit  you  to  seriously  take  into  consideration  this  one  most  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstance  to  which  Slaves  are  liable  in  our  State,  that  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
children  being  saperated  from  each  other  by  their  masters,  at  such  a  distance  as  completely 
to  effect  a  saperation  of  the  most  sacred  &  endearing  ties.  Now  as  the  Scriptures  implicate 
the  man  who  saperates  husband  and  wife,  without  any  respect  to  nation  or  colour,  we 
believe  that  the  civil  law  ought  to  stand  as  a  terror  to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  trample 
on  the  divine;  as  we  humbly  concieve,  if  acted  towards  us,  would  be  such  an  infringement 
of  natural  rights  ought  to  prevent;  and  we  believe  the  probability  of  equal  sensibility  & 
attachment  in  many  Slaves  as  we  possess,  &  therefore  equally  hard  to  bear.  We  hope  that 
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your  body  will  not  feel  more  embarrassed  in  practicing  this  people  in  this  right  of  nature, 
than  in  practicing  them  from  some  other  abuses  which  the  law  hath  already  sat  bounds  to; 
as  not  to  be  taken  wickedly  or  wontonly  by  thier  master  or  others,  &  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  such  corporal  abuse  as  may  be  thought  unreasonable,  &  that  they  shall  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  sustenance  to  support  life.  Now  as  the  legislature  has  discretional  power 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  masters  towards  slaves,  &  has  done  it  in  some  respects,  we  doubt 
not  that  power  being  sufficient  to  make  laws  to  protect  them  from  that  anormous  abuse  of 
sapetating  the  most  endeared  connections.  We  also  hope  &  believe  that  protecting  them 
in  this  particular  will  have  a  tendency  to  induce  them  to  be  virtuous,  &  that  more  stable 
in  their  affections,  seeing  they  were  protected  in  thier  choice;  &  this  stability  we  believe 
to  be  productive  to  happiness  of  the  human  family,  while  the  contrary  is  an  inlet  to  many 
other  vices. 

We  would  further  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  more 
effectual  prohibitions  of  the  introduction  of  Slaves  into  this  state,  not  only  by  negro  traders, 
but  also  by  those  who  may  remove  here,  or  pass  through  the  state,  believing  that  every 
instance  of  a  slave  being  brought  into  the  State  is  adding  to  the  already  anermous  evil;  & 
tha.t  such  penal  laws  might  be  passed  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  more  being  brought 
in  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  as  much  further  as  you  may  feel  yourselves  authorized 
to  curtail  the  traffic  in  human  beings  will  ever  meet  the  approbation  of  your  memorialists. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the 

Elihu  Embree 
Aaron  Cappock 
John  Coulson 
Barechiah  Macy 
Samuels  McNees 


Wm.  Brazleton 
John  Swain 
Ephrlam  Lee 
John  Underhill 
James  Jones 


The  second  memorial,  whose  vigor  of  language  coincides  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  with  that  of  The  Emancipator ,  bears  among  others  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  James  Jones,  President ,  and  Elihu  Embree,  Clerk.  This  me¬ 
morial,  drafted  only  ten  days  after  the  first  memorial,  is  a  much  more 
virile  protest  against  slavery  than  was  its  predecessor.  While  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  individual  authorship  of  this  memorial  cannot  be  definitely 
established,  yet  there  is  internal  evidence  to  indicate  that  Embree  played 
no  inconspicuous  part  in  its  drafting.  Compare,  for  example,  this 
language  of  the  memorial, 

“We  cannot  suppose  that  having  given  to  all  men  rational  and  immortal  minds, 
he  intended  the  difference  of  colour  in  our  species,  either  as  the  brand  of 
Slavery  or  the  title  to  Oppression” 

with  an  expression  occurring  in  his  Emancipator , 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  author  of  nature  intended  that 
one  complexion  of  the  human  skin  should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
than  another.” 

This  second  memorial  is  as  follows: 

“TO  THE  HONOURABLE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE: 

The  memorial  of  the  Manumission  Society  sheweth  that  this  Society,  extensive  and 
Rapidly  growing,  is  entirely  composed  of  Inhabitants  of  this  State;  and  has  for  its 
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object  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  persons  in  bondage,  by  whatever  lawful  and 
prudent  means  the  good  of  all  concerned  may  be  secured  and  protected.  We  most  cor¬ 
dially  appraise  the  declaration  of  independence;  and  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights;  and  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  conditions  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  that  he  looks  down  with  an  equal  eye  upon  them  all;  that  he  is  pleased  when  they 
do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto  in  similar  circumstances;  and  that  he  may  be  dis¬ 
pleased  when  any  disregard  this  rule.  We  cannot  suppose  that  having  given  to  all  men 
rational  and  immortal  minds,  he  intended  the  difference  of  colour  in  our  species,  either  as 
the  brand  of  Slavery,  or  the  title  to  Oppression:  we  rather  view  it  as  a  providential  trial 
of  our  hearts;  to  prove  what  is  in  us.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  depressed  condition 
of  many  in  our  land,  we  fully  agree  with  the  remark  of  one  of  our  late  Presidents  in  his 
notes  on  Virginia.  “We  tremble  to  reflect  that  God  is  just;  and  that  in  a  more  than  possible 
extremity  we  know  not  what  Attribute  of  his  nature  could  take  part  with  us.”  We  are 
confident  that  nations,  states,  and  individuals  prosper  by  righteousness,  as  they  cannot 
by  any  other  means;  and  that  their  unrighteousness,  only  brings  down  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  them  with  unfailing  certainty.  We  are  persuaded,  that  to  bring  up  children  in 
the  expectation  of  possessing  as  property  the  servants  who  wait  upon  them,  is  to  train 
them  to  oppression  and  tyranny;  to  indolence  and  vice;  and  to  prevent  the  eternal  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  mercy  from  taking  proper  hold  on  their  hearts. 

We  believe  also,  that  slavery  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  debase  the  minds  of  its  sub¬ 
jects;  and  unfits  the  rational  creatures  of  God  for  the  noble  duties  that  He  requires  at 
their  hands.  In  this  enlightened  age  these  obvious  facts  are  generally  admitted  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  lamentation  that  they  exist.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  United 
States  in  their  late  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  not  only  condems  the  traffic  in 
Slaves  as  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice;  but  engages  likewise 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  promote  its  entire  abolition. 

We  take  encouragement  to  hope  that  every  State  Legislature  will  act  upon  the  same 
principle;  and  that  our  own  State  in  particular  will  feel  a  notable  ambition  early  to  manifest 
their  forwardness  in  so  good  a  work.  We  are  confident  that  the  population,  Strength, 
Wealth,  Independence,  morality,  respectability  and  happiness  of  the  State  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  an  agreement  between  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  the  above  mentioned  article 
of  the  late  treaty. 

Under  these  impressions  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  solicit  your  most  serious  attention 
to  such  petitions  on  the  subject  as  may  be  laid  before  your  Honorable  Body;  and  that  Laws 
may  be  past  prohibiting  slaves  from  being  brought  into  the  State  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever;  for  while  ever,  the  law  leaves  it  lawful  on  any  account,  advantage  will  be  taken  to 
bring  them  in  and  drive  them  out  to  any  extent;  and  thus  a  lawless  disposition  be  begotten 
and  fostered.  Your  memorialists  are  of  Opinion,  that  everything  that  would  cherish  re¬ 
publicanism  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  this  State  is  worthy  of  Legislative  support;  and 
whatever  would  blunt  or  erase  the  sacred  sentiments  of  liberty  from  their  hearts  ought  to 
be  suppressed.  The  practice  of  driving  slaves,  which  is  often  done  in  Irons,  on  our  great 
roads,  through  our  streets,  and  before  the  eyes  of  our  children,  is  calculated  to  produce 
sentiments  and  feelings  directly  hostile  to  true  republicanism;  and  is  a  crime  of  such  black 
hue,  as,  in  the  estimation  of  your  memorialists,  is  worthy  to  be  declared  felony  and  punished 
accordingly.  Your  memorialists  beg  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  interposing  effectual 
legislative  authority  to  prevent  husbands  and  wives;  Parents  and  children  from  being  so 
sold  as  to  separate  them  entirely  or  even  unreasonably.  We  believe  your  Body,  composed 
of  men  the  choice  of  freemen,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  regulating  the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  labour,  and  correction  of  slaves  by  law. 

There  is  but  one  other  subject  to  which  we  now  solicit  your  honourable  body;  namely, 
that  the  good  people  of  this  State  be  permitted  to  emancipate  their  slaves  of  an  age  and 
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state  of  health  capable  of  providing  a  living  without  restraint  or  hazard  of  any  kind.  We 
believe,  that  just  and  equitable  laws  on  these  points,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  may  enact, 
will  greatly  diminish  the  existing  evils  of  slavery. 

JAMES  JONES,  Pres, 

ELIHU  EMBREE,  Clk. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by, 

Joseph  Pendleton 
Isaac  Anderson 
Aaron  Cappock 
Wm.  Hartt 
Jonathan  Young 
Jacob  Roberts 
James  Roberts 
Samuel  Brazelton 
Philip  Bobb 
Isaiah  Harrison 
John  Coulson 

The  several  memorials  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Tennessee  legislature  went  the  way  of  many  memorials.  They  “were  read 
and  referred  to  a  select  Committee”  and  then  promptly  forgotten  by  the 
lawmakers.  With  no  constructive  legislation  passed  in  response  to  such 
memorials,  undoubtedly  Elihu  Embree  felt  that  something  more  than 
moral  persuasion  would  be  necessary  to  produce  definite  results.  Through 
his  veins  flowed  no  chalk-and-water  mixture;  he  was  a  red-blooded  cru¬ 
sader  who  believed  that  “the  cause”  needed  a  “voice.”  With  zeal  and 
promptness,  he  turned  his  attention  to  procuring  a  medium  through 
which  anti-slavery  sentiment  might  be  conveyed  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  regular  newspapers  in  his  section  of  the  country  were  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  consequently  tended  to  hold  in  check  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  abolition  sentiment.  Like  many  other  zealous  advocates, 
he  found  means  where  none  existed.  He  established  in  1819  at  Jonesboro, 
Tennessee,  the  Manumission  Intelligencer ,  a  weekly  newspaper,  which 
was  succeeded  by  The  Emancipator  in  April  1820,  the  latter  being  a 
monthly  publication.  These  were  the  first  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Emancipator ,  from  the  first  issue,  left  no  doubt  as  to  Embree’s 
attitude  and  purpose  with  reference  to  slavery.  Two  of  his  tenets,  as 
expressed  in  the  second  number  of  his  journal,  might  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  bed-rock  of  his  philosophy:  “My  creed  is  universal  and  equal 
liberty;”  “Endeavor  to  know  what  is  right,  and  do  it,  dreading  no  con¬ 
sequences.”  In  a  short  time,  The  Emancipator  had  a  subscription  list 
of  2,000  and  was  being  “extensively  circulated  in  the  United  States.” 
But,  just  as  Embree  appeared  to  have  placed  his  publication  upon  an 
effectual  basis  for  the  wide-spread  propagation  of  abolition  sentiment,  he 
died  “of  a  bilious  fever”  on  December  4th,  1820.  And  with  his  death 
came  also  the  death  of  The  Emancipator ,  though  Lundy’s  Genius  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Emancipation  became,  in  a  sense,  its  successor.  Had  not  death  cut 
short  his  career,  in  all  probability  Embree,  a  slave-holder  and  a  citizen 
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of  a  slave-holding  state,  would  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  more 
renowned  abolitionists  of  the  North.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  those  dark 
days  of  slavery  Elihu  Embree  deemed 

“  .  .  .  his  object  served,  his  end 

Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth, 

While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
O’erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows:  when  the  host 
Is  out  at  once  to  the  despair  of  night, 

When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected  .  .  . 

Then  shall  his  long  triumphant  march  begin, 

Thence  shall  his  being  date  ...” 

Embree  was  “the  heir  of  hopes  too  fair  to  turn  out  false;”  and  in  his 
sublime  heroism  to  dare  and  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  trans¬ 
lated  into  action  the  poet’s  conception  of  obligation, — 

“A  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Else  what’s  a  heaven  for?” 
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ADDRESS, 

OF  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Emancipator  will  be  published 
monthly  in  Jonesborough,  Ten.  by  Eli- 
h  u  Embree,  on  a  fine  superroyal  sheet 
of  paper,  in  octava  form,  at  One  Dollar 
per  annum,  payable  on  receipt  of  the 
first  number. 

This  paper  is  especially  designed  by 
the  editor  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  to  be  a  repository  of  tracts 
on  that  interesting  and  important  subject. 
It  will  contain  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  editor  can  obtain  of  the 
progress  of  the  abolition  of  the  slavery 
of  the  descendants  of  Africa;  together 
with  a  concise  history  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  slaver}’,  collected  from  the  best 
authorities. 

The  constitutions  and  proceedings  of 
the  several  benevolent  societies  in  the 
Lnited  States  and  elsewhere  who  have 
had  this  grand  object  in  view,  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  published  in  the 
Emancipator. 

A  correspondence  between  those  so- 
cities,  and  between  individuals  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  will  be  kept  up  through  the 
medium  of  this  paper  by  inserting  in  its 
pages  all  interesting  communications, 
letters,  &c.  that  may  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  editor. 

The  speeches  of  those  have  been  and 
are  eminently  advocating  this  glorious 
cause,  either  in  the  congress  of  the  LT.  S. 
the  state  legislatures,  or  in  the  parlia¬ 
ments  and  courts  of  other  nations,  will 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  fives  of 
those  who  have  been  eminent  in  this 
cause,  will  also  occasionally  find  a  place 
in  this  work. 

A  portion  of  this  paper  is  intended  to 
be  devoted  as  a  history  of  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  from  its  first  dawn,  down  to 
the  present  times. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the 
editor  professes  that  he  expects  (like 
other  periodical  editors)  to  five  much  up-  ' 
on  the  borrow;  and  to  make  use  of  such 


materials  as  he  may  find  in  his  way,  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  object,  without  being  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  take  up  much  time  or  room  in 
acknowledging  a  loan,  unless  he  may 
think  it  necessary,  willing  that  others 
should  use  the  same  freedom  with  him,  & 
hoping  that  by  offering  such  a  fair  ex¬ 
change,  such  borrowing  will  be  thought 
no  robbery. 

Communications  on  the  subject,  and 
materials  for  the  work  are  solicited  and 
will  be  thankfully  received  both  from  so¬ 
cieties  and  individuals  friendly  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Such  communica¬ 
tions,  if  approved  of  by  the  editor,  will 
find  a  harty  welcome  in  the  Emancipa¬ 
tor. 

The  Manumission  Society  of  Tenn.  in 
particular,  it  is  expected  will  afford  ma¬ 
ny  tracts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
the  editor  assures  them  he  will  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  respect;  and  where  his  judg¬ 
ment  should  not  otherwise  dictate,  will 
give  them  an  early  and  gratuitous  inser¬ 
tion.  They  will  find  in  the  Emancipator 
a  true  chronicle  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  benevolent  society  as  far  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  enabled — And  for  this  purpose  the 
clerks  of  the  conventions,  and  of  each 
branch  of  the  society  are  requested  to 
forward  from  time  to  time  true  copies  of 
all  their  minutes,  which  may  not  be  really 
improper  to  publish  (and  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  none  such)  together  with  the 
names  of  their  members,  their  places  of 
residence,  &c.  all  which  particulars  we 
are  of  opinion  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 
the  cause  of  abolition  to  be  published. 

Letters  from  one  individual  to  another, 
with  the  names  of  both,  we  think  will  be 
often  beneficial  to  be  published.  If  they 
do  nothing  more  they  will  shew7  that  all 
are  not  asleep  nor  dumb  to  the  cries  of 
suffering  humanity. 

Those  who  have  had,  or  may  have  law 
suits  on  hand  for  the  freedom  of  such  as 
are  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  are  de¬ 
sired  to  forward  the  true  history  of  the 
facts,  their  progress,  final  decision,  &c. 
with  the  places  of  residence  and  names 
of  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s,  with  eve- 
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ry  interesting  particular,  and  they  shall 
find  in  the  Emancipator  a  true  reposito¬ 
ry- 

Altho  the  editor  is  as  far  from  being  a 
man  of  leisure  as  any  in  his  acquaintance 
and  not  the  owner  of  the  office  where  this 
paper  will  be  printed,  and  therefore  shall 
have  to  hire  the  printing  of  it;  and  altho 
he  has  spent  several  thousand  dollars  al¬ 
ready  in  some  small  degree  abolishing, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  ge¬ 
neral  abolition  of  Slavery — yet  he  feels 
not  satisfied  without  still  continuing  to 
throw  in  his  mite,  hoping  that  if  the 
weight  of  it  should  not  at  present  be  felt, 
that  when  the  scale  comes  nearly  to  a  pre- 
poriderancy,  it  will  more  sensibly  be  per¬ 
ceived,  and  in  some  small  degree  hasten 
an  even  balance  of  equal  rights  to  the 
now  neglected  sons  of  Africa — 

And  as  it  will  be  at  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence  that  this  work  will  be 
published,  agreeably  to  the  editor’s  in¬ 
tentions,  it  is  hoped  that  none  who  have 
any  love  for  African  liberty,  will  think 
hard  of  paying  $1  annually  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  only  paper  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States.  And  as  the  sum  is 
too  small  and  the  income  by  no  means 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
editor  in  travailing  over  the  country  to 
procure  subscribers,  he  takes  the  liberty 
of  sending  the  Emancipator  to  a  good 
many  whose  names  and  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  he  has  become  acquainted  with, 
without  their  having  subscribed.  And 
he  requests,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  he  will  expect  that  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent,  will,  on  receiving  the  first 
number,  and  having  time  to  peruse  it, 
remit  to  the  editor,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
One  Dollar  in  some  good  current  bank 
paper;  or  if  they  do  not  wish  it  continu¬ 
ed,  will  carefully  wrap  it  up  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  paper  to  preserve  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured,  and  direct  it  to  the  editor  at  Em- 
bree’s  Ironworks. 

All  communications  by  mail  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  must  be  directed  as  follows — Elihu 
Embree,  post-master,  Embree’s  Iron¬ 
works,  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee — By 
this  mean  the  postage  will  be  free,  both 
to  and  from  the  editor;  the  government 
bearing  the  expence,  as  it  righteously 
ought,  of  distributing  these  communica¬ 
tions  through  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  reform  from  imposing  uncondition¬ 


al  slavery  on  a  portion  of  its  subjects. — 
It  is  intended  that  each  number  bear 
date  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

i£SF*  Those  who  procure  12  subscribers 
and  pay  for  them  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
gratis. 


FROM  THE  EAST  TENNESSEE  PATRIOT. 

Manumission  Society 

MODERN  LISTNER  TO  HIS 
CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  5. 

Sir, 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
August  last,  I  have  been  listening  with 
some  attention  to  the  different  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  on 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  critical  circum¬ 
stance  of  having  in  the  bosom  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  a  kind  of  human  beings,  degraded, 
for  the  most  part,  far  below  the  dignity 
of  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  many  of 
them  rising  very  little  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being,  than  what  we  hear  described  of 
the  Owrang-Outang. 

From  what  I  can  discover,  it  appears 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  that  slavery  is  wrong — that  it  is  a 
national  evil;  and  that,  to  avert  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  retributive  justice,  something  is 
necessary  to  be  done;  but  what  that  some¬ 
thing  is,  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  the  people. 

Many  who  acknowledge  slavery  to  be 
a  moral  evil,  and  that  it  is  criminal,  both 
in  a  national,  and  in  an  individual  point 
of  view,  propose  this  question:  “what 
shall  we  do  with  them?”  And  then  add, 
“It  will  not  do  to  liberate  them  in  their 
ignorant  and  savage  state;  that  it  would 
be  better  to  continue  them  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  bondage,  than  to  free  them,  un¬ 
less  they  were  to  be  immediately  coloni¬ 
zed  in  their  own  country:  for  if  they  were 
to  continue  among  us,  we  should  become, 
in  a  few  ages,  an  entire  mixed  race  by 
marriages,  and  by  illicit  connexions;  be¬ 
sides  the  humiliating  circumstance  of 
their  coming  to  an  equality  with  ourselves, 
which  no  person  of  spirit  can  anticipate, 
but  with  abhorrence.” 

In  answer  to  these  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  has  been  observed,  “that  as 
slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  trust 
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the  consequence  of  such  a  duty  in  the 
hands  of  an  unerring  Providence,  who 
punished  the  Egyptians,  for  their  diso¬ 
bedience  in  a  similar  case;  but  has  never 
suffered  the  obedient,  in  any  age  or  na¬ 
tion,  to  sustain  any  real  losses  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  submission  to  his  com¬ 
mands.’ ’ 

That  it  will  not  do  to  set  them  free  a- 
mong  us,  or  even  any  where  else,  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorrnce  and  stupidity, 
is  acknowledged;  because  they  would  be 
incapable,  either  of  self  government,  or 
being  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state; 
but  what  does  this  amount  to,  but  that, 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  they  have 
been  reduced  by  their  oppressors  to  this 
wretched  condition,  and  that  they  owe 
them  ten  thousand  fold  the  means  of  res¬ 
toration  to  the  dignity  of  fellow  beings  in 
the  enjoyment  of  of  learning,  liberty  and 
civilized  life.  Their  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  slavery,  is  the  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
qualification  for  a  state  of  freedom;  and 
it  is  indispensably  the  duty,  as  well  as 
a  debt,  which  those  who  have  had  a  hand 
in  their  degradation,  owe  them,  to  restore 
them  to  a  qualification  for  enjoying  the 
rights  of  nature. 

“That  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  slavery,  than 
to  free  them,  unless  they  were  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  colonized  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,”  is  denied.  If  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  be  the  case,  then  it  is  certainly  im- 
politick  (as  above  stated)  to  continue  it 
on  any  consideration  whatever.  Men 
are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

What  sort  of  a  policy  is  it,  that  after 
having  brought  an  unoffending  people  by 
violence,  into  the  most  abject  and  deplo¬ 
rable  state  of  slavery  and  degradation 
that  ever  existed,  and  in  palpable  viola¬ 
tion  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity;  and  after  having  reduced  them  to 
a  degree  of  ignorance  that  beggars  all  de¬ 
scription,  plead  the  right  of  holding  them 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage,  because 
they  are  unqualified  for  the  rights  which 
God  and  nature  had  endowed  them  with. 

As  to  colonizing  the  few  people  of  co¬ 
lour  in  Africa,  provided  they  were  first 
prepared  for  it  by  education,  and  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated,  and  have 
a  permanent  and  safe  establishment  in 
that  country,  &  provided  also,  that  those 
who  have  profited  by  their  labours,  would 


give  security  for  a  gradual  and  total  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  the  slaves,  and  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  voluntary  transporta¬ 
tion,  no  reasonable  person  would  object. 

But,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  if  a  foreign  colonization  cannot 
be  effected,  the  policy  of  many  is,  to  hold 
them  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  risk  all 
the  consequences  of  such  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  justice! 

The  pretext  for  this  is,  the  fear  of 
mixture  by  marriages,  and  by  illicit  con¬ 
nexions. 

For  my  part,  I  should  have  less  fear  of 
a  mixture  in  consequence  of  their  being 
free,  than  in  their  remaining  in  bondage; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  matters  of  fact 
will  testify  that  mixtures  are  more  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  slave  states,  than  in  the  free,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  numbers  of  the  coloured 
population;  and  if  they  are  still  held  in 
slavery,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  wonder, 
if  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants  of 
America  should  come  to  be  blended  in 
one  mass  of  mixed  blood,  as  a  reaction,  & 
as  a  just  retaliation  on  the  former,  for 
their  cupidity  and  avarice!  If  so — 

The  party  coloured  race  may  plead  a 
double  pedigree; 

And  boast  of  sires,  from  two  great  con¬ 
tinents. 

With  respect  to  the  dreaded  equality 
of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  I  have  but 
little  to  say;  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  author  of  nature  intended 
that  one  complexion  of  the  human  skin, 
should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
than  another;  nor  do  I  feel  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  contradict  the  declaration  of  rights, 
established  by  the  sages  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution;  nor  yet  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  deity  in  fixing  that 
variety  of  climate,  calculated  to  produce 
the  diversities  of  fight,  and  shade,  disco¬ 
verable  on  the  surface  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy. 

I  am  convinced,  that  if  those  who  are 
sentimental  slave  holders,  would  lay  a- 
side  their  avarice,  and  yield  to  the  con¬ 
victions  of  their  own  consciences,  which 
dictate  to  them  that  slavery  is  a  crime, 
and  would  use  all  the  legal  means  in  their 
power  to  effect  a  gradual  emancipation 
of  all  the  slave  population,  that  no  disad¬ 
vantage  whatever,  would  accrue  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  the  public  on  that  account; 
for  I  have  such  an  entire  conviction  of 
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the  justice  of  the  measure,  and  such  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  co-operation 
of  divine  Providence,  that  I  rest  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  he  would  open  some  way  that 
would  yield  a  permanent  satisfaction  to 
both  white  and  black. 

You  inform  me  that  some  of  the  slave 
holders  are  laughing  at  the  instruments 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  humani¬ 
ty,  and  are  making  themselves  merry 
with  the  means  they  are  using  to  effect 
their  object.  That  this,  &  its  like,  should 
grow  out  of  the  crime  of  involuntary  sla¬ 
very,  might  be  expected;  for,  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  render  the  heart  callous, 
even  to  a  state  of  putrifaction,  so  that  by 
being  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  human 
woe,  in  all  its  forms,  the  hearts  of  some 
become  so  hardened,  that  they  can  laugh 
at  the  miseries  of  man,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  merry  with  the  sorrows  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  fellow  beings;  but,  where 
ever  this  is  the  case,  it  betrays  a  depra¬ 
vity  unrivaled  among  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  and  of  which  the  powers  of 
reason  may  in  vain  attempt  a  cure. 

I  hope,  however,  that  their  numbers  are 
comparatively  small — that  the  great  bo¬ 
dy,  even  of  slave  holders,  are  beginning 
to  relent,  that  a  spirit  of  commiseration 
is  operating  on  the  public  mind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  towards  this  much  injured  and  afflic¬ 
ted  people. 

As  to  what  you  say  of  the  necessity 
of  publishing  tracts  against  the  practice 
of  slavery,  containing  the  most  convin¬ 
cing,  and  the  best  authenticated  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
possibly  admit,  in  order  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  is  an  evil,  I  do  not  conceive 
to  be  necessary;  for,  self  evident  propo¬ 
sitions  need  no  logical  disquisisitions  to 
support  them.  To  ransack  the  regions 
of  nature,  Theology  and  Philosophy,  to 
prove  a  thing  wrong,  which  every  ration¬ 
al  being  on  earth  feels  and  knows  to  be 
so,  would  be  insulting  to  the  understan¬ 
ding  of  a  Hottentot! 

I  conclude  that  the  citizens  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  crime 
of  no  small  magnitude,  as  I  have  before 
observed;  and  that  the  nature  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  should  be  such  as  are 
calculated  to  call  the  attention  into  ex¬ 
ercise,  awaken  the  passions,  and  call 
forth  the  dormant  energies,  to  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  what  the  judgment  is  already 
convinced. 


If  the  people  were  only  willing  to  deny 
themselves  of  the  gain  of  oppression,  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee  would  soon  be  soun¬ 
ded,  and  the  voice  of  freedom  would  be 
heard  in  the  land!  You  may  probably 
enquire,  “what  Christian  would  not  do 
this!” 

I  am  affraid  that  this  will  be  among  the 
difficult  cases,  which  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  equity, 
will  have  to  encounter;  when  I  ruminate 
upon  the  subject,  my  hopes  and  fears  are 
in  alternate  operation;  when  I  discover 
the  rapid  increase  of  light  spreading  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  the  general  con- 
vincement  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  which  has 
so  extensively  taken  place  through  the 
continent,  my  hopes  are  almost  elevated 
to  Pisgah’s  lofty  pinnacle:  but,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  when  I  see  so  many  living  on 
the  gain  of  oppression,  contrary  to  their 
better  judgement — so  many  making  ex¬ 
cuses  to  prolong  the  captivity  of  the 
oppressed — so  many  who  are  unwilling 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  work,  who  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  it — when  I  hear  of  the 
kidnaping  that  is  carried  on  in  some  pla¬ 
ces;  and  see  those  scandals  to  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  who  are  driving  their  fellow  beings  to 
market  in  droves,  pedling  in  human  flesh 
without  remorse — when  I  discover  the 
anxiety  of  multitudes  for  purchasing  that 
kind  of  merchandise,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  artifices  of  smugglers  and  their  ac¬ 
complices  to  carry  on  the  nefarious  traf¬ 
fic,  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  Justice. 
I  say,  that  when  I  see  all  those,  and  ma- 
nay  more  that  I  leave  nameless,  I  am  seri¬ 
ously  affraid  that  the  cup,  which  was  once 
filled  for  Egypt,  and  for  other  criminal 
nations,  will  be  doubly  filled  for  the  ten 
fold  more  enlightened,  and  consequently, 
ten  fold  more  criminal  land  of  America; 
who  is,  by  this  one  crime,  giving  too 
much  room  for  the  world  in  general  to 
charge  her  with  acting  in  palpable  con¬ 
tradiction  of  her  avowed  principles. 

I  shall  close  this  number  by  observing, 
that,  if  these  principles  had  been  at  their 
first  formation,  reduced  into  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  their  comprehensive  meaning, 
what  a  refulgent  political  luminary  would 
our  government  have  been  to  the  rest  of 
the  world!!! 

"VniYPS  Sjt* 

MODERN  LISTNER. 

Past  the  inspecting  committee,  March 
6th  1820. 
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To  the  “ Modern  Listner  ” 

Dear  Listner, 

Since  my  last  communication  to  you, 
which  principally  consisted  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  religeon,  and  its  constituent 
parts,  connected  with  slave  holding,  I  have 
been  bestowing  some  thoughths  upon  our 
religion  professing  slave  holders,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  acknow¬ 
ledgments  that  slavery  is  wrong,  &  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  finally  done 
away  from  all  cizilized  and  christianized 
society;  yet  many  of  them  appear  to  be 
as  unwilling  to  make  use  of  any  means 
for  the  liberation  of  theirs,  as  ever  the 
king  of  Egypt  did  in  refusing  to  liberate 
Israel  from  under  his  oppressive  hand; 
and  also  seem  to  have  as  little  dread  of 
the  consequence  of  the  crime,  as  he  had  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  which  came  up¬ 
on  him,  and  his  people,  for  a  degree  of 
oppression,  inferior  to  that  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  some  of  our  religious  professors, 
upon  the  descendants  of  Africa,  in  our 
country. 

That  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  consider  themselves  in  a  situation 
for  the  presence  of  a  holy  God,  or  should 
profess  to  the  world,  that  they  are  tem¬ 
ples,  in  which  the  holy  Ghost  dwells,  is, 
to  me,  unaccountable!  Many  of  them 
not  only  stand  high  in  the  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion,  but  also  stand  forth  as  the  pillars 
of  the  Church — as  waymarks  for  others 
to  follow,  and  patterns  for  them  to  imi¬ 
tate. 

What  ideas  such  men  have  of  the  dei¬ 
ty,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know;  or  what  con¬ 
ception  they  have  of  the  spotless  redee¬ 
mer,  I  cannot  tell:  but  certainly,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  must  be  gross  in  the 
extreme.  To  suppose  that  the  God  of 
justice,  would  justify  and  approve  men, 
while  living,  or  dying,  in  the  act  of  doing 
to  others,  what  they  would  not  willingly 
have  done  to  themselves,  discovers  a  de¬ 
lusion,  too  palpable  for  any  that  have 
eyes,  not  to  discover.  May  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  his  Church  from  such  pillars. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  presen¬ 
ting  to  you  an  anecdote,  which  I  have 
lately  heard,  and  which  seems  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  subject: — A  certain  preach¬ 
er,  of  recent  date  in  one  of  the  states,  was 
addressing  his  congregation  on  the  ana¬ 
logy  that  exists  between  the  Temple  of 
God  that  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
time  of  king  Solomon,  and  the  spiritual 


Temple  or  Church,  under  the  Gospel  dis¬ 
pensation;  it  necessarily  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  preparing 
the  materials  for  the  buildings;  observed 
to  his  auditory,  that  certain  modern  work¬ 
men  had  been  busily  employed  in  hew¬ 
ing  and  squaring  a  stone,  which  they 
were  aiming  for  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
spiritual  house,  and  having  completed  it, 
as  they  thought,  brought  it  to  the  place 
and  threw  it  down,  when  it  suddenly 
bursted  open  at  a  flaw  that  was  in  it, 
which  they  had  not  discovered,  and  out 
tumbled  a  negro!  Curious  as  the  com¬ 
parison  may  be,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
a  great  many  such  stones,  with  all  their 
flaws,  put  into  the  building,  who,  if  they 
were  emboweled,  their  contents  would 
be  as  equally  antichristian,  as  the  one 
above  described;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
even  some  of  the  builders  themselves 
were  clear  of  the  flaws  of  slavery,  but  a- 
las!  it  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  customes,  &c.  of  the  wild  A- 
rabs  of  the  great  desert  Lahara,  and  have 
been  endeavoring  to  distinguish  between 
the  religeon  of  that  Mahomatan  people, 
and  some  of  our  American  Christians;  & 
the  result  of  my  researches  is,  that  the 
difference  consists  more  in  theory,  than 
in  practice;  for  both  of  them  appear  to  be 
equally  fond  of  enslaving  their  fellow 
men,  and  of  growing  rich  by  the  spoil — 
are  both  zealous  for  their  creeds,  and 
forms  of  devotion;  are  equally  attentive 
to  their  hours  or  set  times  for  prayer;  & 
are  each  of  them  sure  of  obtaining  a  par¬ 
adise  of  felicity  in  the  world  to  come. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  there  is  so 
great  a  contrast  between  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  mild,  just,  and  immacu¬ 
late  redeemer,  and  those  of  the  bloody 
imposter,  Mahomed,  that  men,  in  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  should  render 
them  nearly  one  and  the  same,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  support  their  nefarious  works 
from  the  records  of  divine  revelation. 

However  men  may  indulge  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
without  remorse  in  the  flow  of  health, 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  long  life  be¬ 
fore  them — it  is  truly  wonderful,  that 
in  their  dying  hours,  and  immediately  be¬ 
fore  launching  into  the  gulf  of  eternity, 
that  they  should  bequeath  the  victims  of 
their  covetousness  as  a  lasting  legacy  to 
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their  descendants — reviting  the  adaman¬ 
tine  chain  of  horrid  slavery  around  the 
necks  of  their  degraded  fellow  mortals, 
as  the  last  act  of  cruelty  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  performing,  before  they  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bar  of  Judgment!  But 
strange  as  it  is,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  many  men  carry  their  covetousness 
with  them  to  the  very  door  of  eternity. 

Zealots  was  a  wealthy  citizen,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  wife  &  several  sons  &  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  had  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves,  consisting  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Zealots  was  raising  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  great  delicacy  and  tenderness,  for 
he  designed  them  to  figure  in  the  world,  & 
to  shine  in  wealth  and  honor  amongst 
their  cotemporaries;  hence,  he  was  rai¬ 
sing  them  without  labour,  and  no  pains 
or  cost  was  spared  in  their  education, 
especially  his  sons,  whom  he  wished  to 
be  advanced  to  posts  of  honor  and  profit 
in  the  state;  and  as  he  had  slaves  to  do 
the  drudgery,  and  to  wait  upon  them, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  sta¬ 
tions  in  high  life,  for  which  their  parent 
designed  them.  Zealots  was  not  one 
of  those  hard,  or  cruel  masters  to  slaves; 
he  always,  as  he  said,  gave  them  plenty 
to  eat,  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm; 
but  he  was  possessed  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  highly  criminal  in  slaves  to  be  idle, 
so  that  he  never  let  them  suffer  for  want 
of  plenty  of  work  to  do.  He  seldom  if 
ever  beat  them,  excepting  for  real  or  im- 
maginary  faults;  and  was  so  particular  in 
his  tone  of  voice,  when  speaking  to  them, 
that  he  never  lost  his  dignity  as  a  master, 
but  always  spoke  to  them  in  the  case  ab¬ 
solute. 

Zealots  was  a  very  religious  man,  and 
exceedingly  devout  in  all  his  devotional 
performances,  he  was  orthodox  in  his 
creed,  according  to  the  popular  religion 
of  the  times;  regular  in  his  devotions,  both 
public  and  private;  for  his  hours  of  pray¬ 
er  were  seldom  neglected,  nor  would  he 
miss  the  Sunday  service  if  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  help  it. 

Zealots  considered  the  reading  of  the 
scriptures  as  a  very  great  means  of  grace 
and  salvation,  and  he  would  have  taught 
his  slaves  to  read,  but  for  two  reasons, 
the  one  was,  he  was  afraid  they  would 
come  to  see  that  he  was  depriving  them 
of  the  rights  which  God  and  nature  had 
endowed  them;  and  the  other  was,  that  he 


was  unwilling  to  afford  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  He  seldom  omitted  calling  in  his 
slaves  to  evening  prayers,  when  they  had 
not  too  much  business  on  hand;  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  get 
them  to  attend;  and  would  often  lament 
the  vicious  disposition  of  his  negroes  for 
refusing  to  join  him  in  so  holy  an  exer¬ 
cise.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this: 
ignorant  as  he  was  keeping  them,  that  e- 
ternal  rule  of  justice  which  the  Deity  has 
implanted  in  man,  taught  them  that  their 
master  was  depriving  them  of  one  of  hea¬ 
ven’s  best  gifts  to  man,  and  that  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  injustice  can  never  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  heart,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  not  joining  in  his  devotions, 
for  they  had  no  confidence  in  his  reli¬ 
gion! 

Zealots  was  one  of  those  professors 
of  religion  that  some  men  call  enthusi¬ 
asts,  for  he  could  tell  you  the  very  time 
when,  and  the  place  where  his  peace  was 
made  with  his  maker;  and  as  I  said,  was 
very  zealous  in  church  services,  and  devo¬ 
tional  exercises,  but  as  to  acts  of  human¬ 
ity,  public  spiritedness  and  alms  giving, 
he  left  them  to  be  performed  by  those 
who  had  more  time  than  he  had  to  spare 
from  the  more  important  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion. 

Much  of  the  time  that  Zealots  was  in 
his  last  sickness,  his  head  was  full  of  his 
religious  flights  of  fanciful  happiness, 
which  he  hoped  shortly  to  enjoy,  espe¬ 
cially  when  such  a  state  of  felicity  was 
spoken  of  in  his  hearing;  but  if  any  one 
happened  to  speak  of  doing  justly,  lo¬ 
ving  mercy,  and  relieving  the  oppressed, 
helping  the  needy,  &c.  he  appeared  un¬ 
easy  at  the  recital,  and  would  wave  the 
discourse  as  soon  as  possible.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  frinds, 
that  he  ought  to  liberate  his  slaves  before 
his  death,  he  groaned  and  said  that  slave¬ 
ry  was  indeed  a  dreadful  thing,  but  as 
his  slaves  were  his  property,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  throwing  away  his  estate;  & 
besides  that  he  could  not  act  so  unjustly 
with  his  children,  as  to  rob  them  of  so 
valuable  a  possession  as  his  slaves  would 
be  to  them  after  his  decease;  and  moreo¬ 
ver,  was  he  to  free  his  slaves,  his  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  their  support,  which 
they  had  not  been  brought  up  to;  and  that 
his  prospects  of  their  future  greatness 
would  be  frustrated,  and  they  reduced 
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to  a  level  with  the  common  citizens  of 
the  country. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  Zea¬ 
lots,  even  at  that  late  period  of  his  life, 
to  have  performed  what  eternal  justice 
demanded  of  him,  and  is  demanding  of  e- 
very  person,  that  is  in  his  circumstance, 
namely,  “to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
let  the  oppressed,  go  free!”  But  he  chose 
rather  to  gratify  his  pride  and  avarice, 
and  risk  the  fearful  consequences  of  a 
future  reckoning,  than  to  perform  an  act 
which  would  have  proved  a  lasting  tran¬ 
quility  to  his  mind.  How  vague  are  all 
pretentions  to  religion,  where  justice, 
mercy  and  humanity,  are  not  mixed  with 
devotion. 

Zealots  made  good  his  determinations 
by  formally,  and  with  great  exactness,  di¬ 
viding  out  his  slaves  amongst  his  heirs, 
whilst  the  distracted  victims  of  his  pride 
and  covetousness,  wrung  their  hands,  & 
vented  their  sighs  for  the  sorrowful  sep¬ 
aration  which  they  saw  must  shortly  take 
place  amongst  them.  Zealots  breathed 
his  last  shortly  after  signing  and  sealing 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  has  gone 
to  meet  his  God  in  Judgment,  where  we 
shall  leave  him,  and  return  to  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

I  saw  an  account  some  time  ago  in  a 
certain  publication,  of  a  southern  slave 
holder’s  boasting  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Christian  slave  holders  in  the  state  where 
he  lived,  towards  the  support  of  the  for¬ 
eign  missions;  and  if  I  remember  right, 
he  was  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  great 
fruits  of  religion.  I  have  been  revol¬ 
ving  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  I  con¬ 
fess,  that  it  has  put  me  to  my  wits  end, 
to  discover  the  smallest  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  between  their  benevolence  to 
foreigners,  and  their  barbarous  cruelty  to 
their  domesticks;  for  I  suppose  that  there 
are  thousands  of  their  fellow  men  and 
women  amongst  them,  whom  they  wilful¬ 
ly  keep  in  almost  brutal  ignorance,  and 
not  even  suffered  to  learn  to  read  the 
scriptures,  or  any  thing  else,  by  which 
they  might  obtain  the  knowledge  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Not  suffered  to  rise  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being,  than  the  mules  and  asses, 
with  which  they  have  to  labour;  beating, 
driving,  starving,  and  buying  and  selling 
them  as  if  they  were  brutes  in  reality — 
whilst  the  bowels  of  these  savage  heart¬ 
ed  Christians  yearn  over  the  heathen 
world  that  is  at  a  distance  from  them,  & 
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contribute  large  sums  of  money  (the  ear¬ 
nings  of  their  poor  emaciated  slaves)  to 
promote  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
when,  in  all  probability,  if  they  had  these 
same  heathens  in  their  power,  as  they 
have  their  slaves,  they  would  shew  them 

the  same  degree  of  tender  mercy. - 

Should  one  of  these  missionaries  whom 
they  have  employed,  turn  about,  and  la¬ 
bour  for  the  conversion  of  their  negroes, 
he  would  soon  be  laid  by  the  heels  in  pri¬ 
son,  or  banished  from  the  benevolent 
country. 

What  conception  can  we  suppose  such 
men  have  of  the  religion  of  the  redeemer, 
or  what  can  we  immagine  is  the  nature 
of  that  conversion,  which  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  in  the  heathen  world. 
Perhaps  the  most  rational  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  premises  is, 
that  they  wish  them  to  become  just  such 
Christians  as  they  are  themselves.  If  this 
should  be  the  amount  of  their  object,  I 
had  almost  said  that  such  converts  would 
be  fit  for  neither  Heaven  or  Hell!  But 
I  retract  the  idea,  and  only  say,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  such  a  case,  they  wo ’Id 
have  gained  any  profit  by  their  change, 
nay,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  have  remained  in  their  native 
heathenism,  than  to  be  Christians  in  the¬ 
ory,  and  barbarians  in  practice.  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  might  not  be  as  useful 
to  us,  for  the  heathen  to  send  missiona¬ 
ries  to  convert  the  Christian  world  from 
its  practical  corruptions,  as  for  us  to  send 
such  to  convert  them  to  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  whilst  our  practices  so  palpably 
contradict  our  professions:  at  any  rate, 
I  do  not  consider  that  any  great  good  can 
result  from  sending  men  to  pull  the  mote 
out  of  our  brothers  eye,  whilst  beams  of 
such  immense  magnitude,  remain  in  our 
own!  Well  might  the  heathen  point  to 
our  horrid  crimes,  as  Christians  in  gene¬ 
ral,  &  ask  our  missionaries,  “what  should 

we  gain  by  adopting  you  creeds! - Go 

Physician  and  heal  thyself!” 

There  are  other  crimes  besides  slave¬ 
ry  that  are  cherished  by  some  religious 
characters;  but  I  consider  slavery  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  to  both  church  and 
state  of  any  other: — So  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  an  evil  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  so  universally  cherished  as  a 
most  desirable  object. 

In  this  case,  men  certainly  sin  against 
light  and  knowledge,  and  lay  a  founda- 
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tion  on  which  to  rear  the  blackest  tem¬ 
ple  of  infidelity  that  ever  existed;  or  are 
using  the  most  probable  means  of  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven  up¬ 
on  our  guilty  land. 

May  heaven  give  energy  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  extermination  of  the 
monster  slavery,  and  finally  crown  their 
labours  with  success. 

How  far  your  opinion  may  coincide 
with  mine  in  the  above  observations,  I 
know  not,  but  I  venture  the  issue,  and 
submit  them  to  your  disposal. 

I  remain  as  ever,  your 

CORRESPONDENT. 

Past  the  inspecting  committee,  March 
6th  1820. 

STEPHEN  BROOKS,  Chr’m. 

A  ff pcf 

THOMAS  DOAN,  CITk. 


SAVANNAH. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  have  returned  the  donation 
of  the  citizens  of  New- York  of  10 
or  12  thousand  dollars,  because 
they  expressed  a  wish  that  the  do¬ 
nation  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
relief  of  such  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire  as  had  to  labor  for  a  livelihood, 
without  respect  to  COLOUR. — 
This  last  word,  colour ,  seems  to 
have  insulted  their  haughty  spirits, 
to  find  that  the  donors  had  once 
thought  of  and  felt  a  disposition  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  black  people  as  well  as  the 
white.  Some  most  insolent  re¬ 
proachful  language  is  used  by  the 
mayor  of  Savannah  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  New  York,  with¬ 
out  any  other  apparent  provocation 
than  the  above  expressed  wish  re¬ 
specting  the  appropriation  of  their 
said  donation.  Such  are  some  of 
the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  minds 
of  slaveholders.  Pride,  haughti¬ 
ness,  ingratitude  and  tyranny,  are 
some  of  the  general  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  suffering  men  to  assume 
an  undue  controul  over  others. 


When  I  heard  the  letter  of  the 
mayor  of  Savannah  to  the  mayor 
of  Jonesborough  read,  it  called 
up  feelings  in  me  which  I  am  al¬ 
ways  happy  to  cherish,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  distressed,  and  accordingly  out 
of  my  little  I  subscribed  $100, 
payable  in  Bacon  at  lOcts  per 
pound,  which  I  have  paid  over  to 
the  person  appointed  in  this  place 
to  receive  it ;  but  had  I  have  seen 
the  above  statement  before  delivery 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  I 
should  have  retained  it,  until  I 
could  have  found  some  person  or 
persons  more  deserving,  and  more 
in  need  than  I  now  believe  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Savannah  are.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  reduced  to  that  ex¬ 
tremity  that  the  mayor’s  letter  de¬ 
scribed,  or  it  would  doubtless  have 
humbled  these  haughty  people  at 
least  so  much  as  to  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  their  sable  brethren 
who  were  their  fellow  sufferers,  to 
share  in  the  relief  offered  them. — 
Nay,  they  would  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  have  taken  the  money  on 
loan,  or  in  almost  any  way,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  have  done  without  it, 
as  present  relief  seems  to  be  ask¬ 
ed  for  in  the  most  pathetic  lan¬ 
guage.  I  always  thought  (until 
these  haughty  slave  holders  told 
me  otherwise)  that  a  donor  has  the 
right  of  directing  his  donation  as 
he  pleases,  and  I  still  think  that 
where  j  ustice  is  not  ^entirely  turned 
out  of  doors,  it  continues  to  be  a 
donors  previlege.  I  pitied  their 
circumstances  when  I  first  heard  of 
their  late  calamity ;  I  now  am  truly 
ashamed  that  they  are  human  be¬ 
ings,  as  this  act  of  theirs  disgraces 
human  nature.  But  when  I  reflect 
that  these  monsters  in  human  shape 
are  citizens  of  America,  the  land 
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of  boasted  liberty,  and  that  these 
very  men  have  the  audacity  to  take 
that  sacred  word  in  their  poluted 
lips,  I  am  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  amaze  and  wonder  at  the 
mercy  of  the  supreme  being,  that 
instead  of  burning  the  town  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  he  has  not  destroyed  its 
proud  inhabitants  with  fire  un¬ 
quenchable  !  !  ! 


To  the  “Manumission  Society  of 
Tennessee”  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern. 

The  publication  of  this  work  may 
seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  11th  article 
of  your  constitution  if  it  be  understood 
that  I  am  a  member  of  your  society  at 
this  time;  therefore  I  wish  it  as  genera- 
ly  to  be  known  that  I  have  withdrawn 
myself  from  nominal  membership,  as  it 
is  known  that  I  was  a  member,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  thought  to  act  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  any  society  to  which  I 
may  belong. 

Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1815  when  that  article  of  the 
constitution  was  made,  and  was  the  per¬ 
son  who  pen’d  it  and  then  voted  for  it, 
yet  experience  has  since  taught  me  that 
in  remedying  the  evil  intended,  another 
is  produced  which  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  until  repealed,  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  members  of 
that  otherwise  well  organized  and  useful 
society.  I  think  the  purport  of  said  11th 
article  to  the  word  “ purpose ”  is  really 
necessary.  The  following  words,  “which 
also  must  have  been  previously  inspect¬ 
ed,  and  had  the  approbation  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  where  it  originated,”  has 
been  a  clog  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  some 
others;  and  altho  I  have  endeavored  in 
two  conventions  since  to  have  some  al¬ 
teration  made  in  this  article,  I  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  have  a  majority  with  me;  and  it  yet 
remains  as  it  was  first  enacted. 

The  constitution  only  requires  that 
each  branch  meet  four  times  a  year,  and 
I  believe  they  seldom  meet  oftener,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  few  instances  they  may  be 
convened  by  the  Presidents,  who  alone 
have  the  power  of  doing  so.  Now  if  I 
write  a  piece  for  publication,  I  must,  if 
a  member,  either  wait  (perhaps  as  much 

B. 


as  three  months)  for  a  meeting  of  the 
particular  branch  where  I  live,  or  prevail 
on  the  president  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
branch  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting 
it,  to  do  which  I  have  felt  such  a  delica¬ 
cy  as  has  sometimes  deterred  me  from 
writing  altogether.  In  other  instances 
I  have  written,  and  before  the  branch 
met  have  concluded  that  the  piece  had 
become  out  of  date  and  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  printed.  At  other  times 
have  either  broke  through  my  diffidence, 
and  requested  a  called  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  my  piece,  or  wait¬ 
ed  until  the  branch  met  in  course,  and 
then,  after  it  had  obtained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  branch,  it  having  to  be  sent  to 
the  committee  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  said  11th  ar¬ 
ticle,  who,  by  the  by,  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  about  from  15  to  25  miles  from  the 
printing  office  of  the  society,  and  living 
from  each  other  perhaps  10  or  12  miles, 
has  been  another  discouragement  to  writ¬ 
ing.  At  length  the  committee  would  get 
together  and  act  on  the  piece  proposed 
for  the  Press,  and  finally  it  obtains  their 
signature  of  approbation.  But  then  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
printing  office,  and  no  regular  mode  of 
conveyance  to  it.  At  length  the  piece 
arrives  at  the  printing  office  out  of  date, 
like  an  old  Almanac  whose  calculations 
were  made  for  last  year,  and  do  not  suit 
the  present,  and  of  course  the  writer  is 
induced  to  recall  it,  and  the  cause  of  a- 
bolition  loses  the  benefits  of  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  society  held  in  Jonesborough,  the 
7th  inst.  of  which  branch  I  was  last  a 
member,  it  was  resolved  that  an  altera¬ 
tion  or  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  clause  in 
the  11th  article  be  recommended  to  the 
ensuing  convention.  Accordingly  the 
president  was  authorised  to  report  the 
said  resolution  to  the  presidents  of  the 
other  branches  for  their  concurrence. — 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  majority  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  branches  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  amending,  or  striking  out  the  said 
latter  clause.  After  giving  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  I  requested  to 
be  discontinued  as  a  member,  until  the 
amendment  was  made,  as  I  was  about  to 
commence  publishing  this  work;  finding 
it  would  be  unwieldy  to  do  it  constitu¬ 
tionally  and  remain  a  member.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  innovation ,  but  simply  to  ren- 
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der  myself  more  useful  in  this  great  good 
cause  than  I  believe  I  can  be  and  remain 
a  member,  until  that  clause  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  be  done  away  or  amended;  be¬ 
lieving  it  is  not  my  duty  to  remain  a 
member  of  any  society  longer  than  my 
usefulness  to  others  or  my  own  benefit  be 
promoted  by  it.  And  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  am  so  sincerely  attached  to  that 
institution,  that  I  do  feel  and  expect  to 
continue  to  feel  myself  as  much,  or  more 
than  ever  a  co-adjutor  with  you.  And  as 
it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that 
I  sacrificed  my  membership  in  your  be¬ 
nevolent  society,  in  order  to  be  more 
useful,  and  not  to  infringe  a  constitution 
which  I  had  promised  to  support  as  long 
as  I  was  a  subscriber  to  it;  I  fully  in¬ 
tend  to  offer  myself  to  you  again  for 
membership,  as  soon  as  the  aforesaid 
clause  in  the  constitution  is  repealed,  or 
I  can  see  myself  clear  in  abiding  within 
its  limits. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  will  appoint  the  inspecting  commit¬ 
tee  within  the  neighborhood  of  the  print¬ 
ing  office,  so  that  they  can  with  conve¬ 
nience  attend  to  having  pieces,  which 
may  be  approved  by  them,  immediately 
put  to  the  press.  And  it  is  my  intention 
to  give  such  pieces  a  place  in  the  Eman¬ 
cipator,  without  any  other  reward  than 
that  which  attends  doing  good  with  a 
good  intent.  Should  the  above  proposed 
amendments  take  place,  which  I  sincere¬ 
ly  trust  they  may,  we  will  see  the  com¬ 
mittee  receiving  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  from 
many  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
others,  whose  latent  talents  are  now  lost 
to  the  world  through  diffidence,  or  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  rout  to  the  public. 

ELIHU  EMBREE. 


HISTORY 

Of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

This  benevolent  society  arose  in 
the  year  1815.  The  first  branch 
of  it  was  formed  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Lostcreek  Meeting  House, 
by  Charles  Osborn  &  seven  others, 
chiefly  or  all  of  the  society  of 
Friends. 

Charles  Osborn,  who  may  be 


justly  styled  the  founder  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  in  Tennessee,  is  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  in  good  esteem  with 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  from  his  having  travailed 
considerablyintheministrythrough 
a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  considerably  known  abroad, 

F or  some  time  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  his  pious  mind 
became  concerned,  and  frequently 
drawn  into  exercise  on  the  subject. 
At  length  he  made  known  his  con¬ 
cern  to  a  few  of  his  intimates,  and 
proposed  to  some  of  his  friends  to 
meet  at  Lostcreek  Meeting  House, 
in  Jefferson  County,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  for¬ 
ming  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  abolition  of  Slavery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  25th  of  the  second 
month  in  the  year  1815,  a  number 
convened,  of  whom  the  following 
eight  men,  organized  themselves 
into  a  society,  under  the  style  of 
the  “Tennessee  Society,  for  promo¬ 
ting  the  manumission  of  slaves,” 
to  wit:  Charles  Osborn,  John  Ca- 
naday,  John  Swain,  John  Under¬ 
hill,  Jesse  Willis,  David  Mauls- 
by,  Elihu  Swain,  Thomas  Mor¬ 
gan.  And  formed  a  constitution 
consisting  of  a  few  articles,  merely 
expressive  of  their  object,  which  is 
as  follows: 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed,  having  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  case  of  the 
people  of  colour  held  in  bondage  in  our 
highly  favored  land,  are  of  opinion  that 
their  case  calls  aloud  for  the  attention  & 
sympathy  of  Columbia’s  free  bom  sons, 
and  for  their  exertions  in  endeavoring,  by 
means  calculated  to  promote  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  good  of  our  government,  to 
procure  for  that  oppressed  part  of  the 
community  that  inestimable  jewel,  free - 
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dom,  the  distinguishing  glory  of  our 
country;  without  which  all  other  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life  are  or  must  become  in¬ 
significant. 

And  while  we  highly  esteem  the  in¬ 
comparable  constitution  of  our  country, 
for  maintaining  this  great  truth  “that 
freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,” 
we  desire  that  the  feelings  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  may  be  awakened,  and  they  sti¬ 
mulated  to  use  every  lawful  exertion  in 
their  power  to  advance  that  glorious  day 
wherein  all  may  enjoy  their  natural 
birthright.  As  we  conceive  this  to  be 
the  way  to  ensure  to  our  country  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  we  think  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  form  into  a  society,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “Tennessee  Society 
for  promoting  the  manumission  of  slaves” 
and  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Each  member  to  have  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his 
house,  in  the  following  words,  viz — 
Freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men ; 
I  therefore  acknowledge  myself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tennessee  Society  for  'promot¬ 
ing  the  manumission  of  slaves. 

Article  II. 

That  no  member  vote  for  governor,  or 
any  legislator,  unless  we  believe  him  to 
be  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

Article  III. 

That  we  convene  twelve  times  a  year 
at  Lost-Creek  meeting  house;  the  first 
on  the  11th  of  the  3d  month  next;  which 
meeting  shall  proceed  to  appoint  a  presi¬ 
dent,  clerk  and  treasurer,  who  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  twelve  months. 

Article  IV. 

The  requisite  qualifications  of  our 
members  are  true  republican  principle, 
patriotic,  and  in  favor  of  emancipation; 
and  that  no  immoral  character  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  society  as  a  member. 

Charles  Osborn  since  removed 
to  Mountpleasant  in  Ohio,  where 
he  for  some  time  published  a 
weekly  paper  entitled  the  ‘ ‘Phi¬ 
lanthropist, ”  in  which  he  frequent¬ 
ly  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  them j ured  sons  of  Africa. 


He  now  lives  in  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  Jesse  Willis  &  John  Un¬ 
derhill  have  also  since  removed  to 
Indiana,  wTiere  J.  Willis  died. 
Thomas  Morgan  also  since  died 
in  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee, 
where  this  society  first  arose ; 
leaveing  a  testimony  behind  them 
against  the  iniquitous  practice  of 
slavery,  which  testimony,  though 
they  be  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

John  Underhill  was  also  emi¬ 
nently  instrumental  in  setting  up  & 
establishing  several  other  branches 
of  the  society.  The  loss  of  these 
two  pillars  in  this  humane  society, 
has  been  sensibly  felt  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  May  those  who  occu¬ 
py  their  former  places  of  abode  feel 
emulous  to  equal  their  Philanthro¬ 
py.  Thousands  of  first  rate  citi¬ 
zens,  men  remarkable  for  their  pie¬ 
ty  and  virtue,  have  within  20  years 
past,  removed  from  this  and  other 
slave  states,  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  that  their  eyes  may  be  hid 
from  seeing  the  cruel  oppressor  la¬ 
cerate  the  back  of  his  slaves,  and 
that  their  ears  may  not  hear  the 
bitter  cries  of  the  oppressed.  I 
have  often  regretted  the  loss  of  so 
much  virtue  from  these  slave  state, 
which  held  too  little  before.  Could 
all  those  who  have  removed  from 
slave  states  on  that  account,  to  e- 
ven  the  single  state  of  Ohio,  have 
been  induced  to  remove  to,  and 
settle  in  Tennessee,  with  their  high 
toned  love  for  universal  liberty,  & 
aversion  to  slavery,  I  think  that 
Tennessee  would  e'er  this  have 
began  to  sparkle  among  the  true 
stars  of  liberty.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject.  Soon  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  aforesaid  branch  of 
the  society  in  Jefferson,  there  were 
branches  formed  in  Greene  &  Sul- 
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livan  counties,  and  soon  afterwards 
in  Washington,  Blount,  Grainger, 
and  Cocke  counties,  and  two  others 
in  Greene  county  since,  and  one 
recently  in  Knoxville.  The  min¬ 
utes  of  all  which,  shall  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places. 

Each  branch  at  first  formed  a 
constitution  to  suit  its  own  views, 
but  finding  their  ob  j  ect  all  to  be  the 
same,  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  them,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  delegates  were  elected  by 
each  branch  that  then  existed,  and 
a  convention  agreed  on  for  them  all 
to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
one  constitution  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  society;  which 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  the  11th  month,  (Nov.)  1815,  at 
the  Lick  Creek  Meeting  House  of 
Friends,  in  Greene  county,  which 
constitution,  with  an  address  pre¬ 
facing  it,  wfith  some  small  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  since  been  made, 
now  stands  as  follows: 

(To  be  continued.) 


"OPPRESSION  MAKETH  A  WISE 
MAN  MAD.” 

Solomon. 

A  negro  woman,  a  slave,  who  lived 
with,  and  belonged  to  a  man  who  lives  at 
or  near  Christianville  Boatyard,  Sullivan 
county,  Ten.  about  23  miles  from  this 
place;  a  few  weeks  ago  being  cruelly 
whipped  by  her  mistress  (which  it  is  said 
was  a  common  thing)  on  being  let  loose 
from  her  beating,  ran  to  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and 
leaped  off  into  the  water  and  drowned 
before  it  was  possible  to  get  her  out; 
thus  ridding  herself  of  a  life  which  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  being  a  slave  to 
a  cruel  and  unfeeling  mistress. 

If  the  condition  of  slaves  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  so  wretched  by  their  cruel  owners 
as  to  make  their  lives  so  intolerable  that 
they  are  induced  to  commit  suicide,  how 
unsafe  are  those  who  are  their  oppres¬ 
sors.  Such  creatures  dread  no  conse¬ 
quences.  How  unwise  and  impolitic  it 


is  to  raise  up  and  inveterate  and  desperate 
enemy  in  our  own  houses,  and  about  our 
farms,  and  in  our  towns  and  cities.  Even 
the  innocent  is  not  safe  where  such  po¬ 
licy  is  practiced;  as  they  in  many  in¬ 
stances  suffer  with  the  guilty  in  this 
world.  And  if  Solomon  be  correct  that 
11  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad,” 
which  no  doubt  he  is,  why  wonder  at 
this  uncultivated  people,  many  of  whom 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  forgiving 
disposition  which  the  gospel  inculcates, 
and  are  very  ignorant  of  the  crime  of 
suicide,  or  murder  of  their  oppressors; 
why  wonder  that  many  desperate  acts 
are  committed  by  them.  Nay  I  wonder 
that  more  mischief  is  not  done  by  them, 
as  the  consequence  attendant  on  the 
greatest  crimes  is  but  death,  which  is 
certain  to  overtake  all  sooner  or  later, 
but  to  these  outcasts,  neglected  and  tor¬ 
tured  sons  of  Africa  it  is  no  terror,  but 
a  welcome  release  from  a  life  which  is 
rendered  intolerable  by  the  oppression  of 
the  boasted  sons  of  Liberty. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY 


Far  in  a  gloomy  desart,  waste  &  wild, 

I  chanc’d  to  stray  alone  one  evening 
late, 

There  overheard  this  plaint  from  sor¬ 
row’s  child, 

Who  mourn’d  the  sad  condition  of 
his  fate! 

I  was  a  prince  of  late  cn  Afric’s  coast, 

Bless’d  with  each  comfort  that  my 
country  gave; 

But  pomp  and  honors  in  a  dream  were 
lost, 

And  from  a  prince  I  was  transform’d 
a  slave. 

Hence  every  joy  from  my  sad  soul  de¬ 
part, 

And  leave  me  here  to  brood  over  all 
my  woe; 

Ye  have  no  charms  can  sooth  a  broken 
heart, 

Nor  make  these  streams  of  sorrow 
cease  to  flow. 

I  once  had  friends,  a  wife  and  children 
dear, 

A  country  too,  whose  welfare  was  my 
care; 

Alas,  I  little  thought  that  day  so  near, 
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That  I  would  be  reduced  to  this  des¬ 
pair, 

When  nature,  with  such  grief  as  mine 
opprest, 

Demand  a  little  while  to  rest  in  sleep; 

My  frantic  soul  that  cannot  be  at  rest, 
Quick  wings  its  way  across  the  stormy 
deep. 

As  I  approach  my  loni;  lost  land  again, 
What  ecstaces  within  my  bosom  rise, 

How  do  my  thoughts  anticipate  the  scene, 
That  soon  shall  greet  these  sorrow¬ 
streaming  eyes. 

At  first  appears  the  lofty  mountain’s 
blue, 

The  morning  sun  just  o’er  her  sum¬ 
mits  peep, 

Then  next  the  ascending  smoke  from 
towns,  I  view, 

Where  wives  and  mothers  for  their  kin¬ 
dred  weep. 

To  my  deluded  fancy  home  appears, 

In  all  its  life  endearing  pleasures  drest, 

Where  safe  from  harm  I  spent  my  early 
years, 

And  now  in  peace  I  mean  to  spend  the 
rest. 

With  transport  then,  my  consort  I  em¬ 
brace, 

I  clasp  each  little  cherub  to  my  breast, 

With  joy  I  recollect  each  well  known 
face, 

Whose  friendship  has  my  social  mo¬ 
ments  blest. 

Each  with  a  throbing  heart  and  tearful 
eye, 

Ask  me  the  story,  how  I  was  betray’d, 

What  fraud  or  violence  did  they  apply, 
To  wrest  you  from  your  home — and 
where  convey’d? 

But  ere  I  can  relate  the  dismal  tale, 
The  morn  returns  the  sun  begins  to 
beam, 

The  lowing  herds  rejoice  o’er  hill  and 
dale, 

When  I  awake,  and  lo  its  all  a  dream. 

I  sudden  startle  from  my  wretched  bed, 
And  gaze  around  my  wife  and  friends 
to  see, 


Then  wonder  where  they  have  so  quick¬ 
ly  fled, 

Or  why  they  have  so  soon  forgotten  me. 

But  soon  my  sense  returns,  then  I  behold 
No  prattling  babes  to  dandle  on  my 
knee, 

No  bosom  friend  to  sooth  my  gloomy 
soul, 

No  vestage  of  my  former  LIBERTY! 

Mysterious  heaven,  why  was  it  so  de¬ 
creed, 

That  Africa  must  feel  thy  scourging 
rod, 

Shall  innocence  beneath  oppression 
bleed, 

And  not  awake  the  vengeance  of  a 
God. 

If  heaven  designed  this  bondage  to  our 
kind, 

And  doom’d  our  nation  to  be  slaves  at 
first, 

Why  in  these  bodies  is  there  placed  a 
mind, 

Why  with  the  love  of  freedom  are  we 
curst? 

Arise  Almighty  power,  stretch  forth  thy 
hand 

And  draw  the  sword  of  vengeance 
from  its  sheath, 

Let  mercy  veil  herself,  till  o’er  this  land 
Thy  fury  blows  a  gale  of  woe  and 
death. 

Let  fretted  ruin  mount  her  fiery  car, 
And  o’er  these  sons  of  plunder  fierce¬ 
ly  ride — 

Each  floodgate  of  thy  burning  wrath  un¬ 
bar, 

And  sweep  to  Hell  each  Demon  in  the 
tide.* 

* Referring  to  kidnappers  or  man- 

stealers. 

— 

HISTORY 

of  the  rise,  progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

BY  THOMAS  CLARKSON 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  scarcely  know  of  any  subject, 
the  contemplation  of  which  is  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  thecorrection 
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or  of  the  removal  of  any  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  evils  of  life ;  for  while 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  fellow  creatures  have 
been  thus,  in  any  instance,  relieved, 
we  must  rejoice  equally  to  think 
that  our  own  moral  condition  must 
have  been  necessarily  improved  by 
the  change. 

That  evils,  both  physical  and 
moral,haveexistedlong  upon  earth 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  the 
sacred  writers,  to  whom  we  more 
immediately  appeal  for  the  early 
history  of  mankind,  informs  us, 
that  the  state  of  our  first  parents 
was  a  state  of  innocence  and  happi¬ 
ness,  but  that,  soon  after  their  cre¬ 
ation,  sin  and  misery  entered  into 
the  world.  The  Poets  in  their  fa¬ 
bles,  most  of  which,  however  ex¬ 
travagant  they  may  seem  had  their 
origin  in  truth,  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  Some  of  these  represent 
the  first  condition  of  man  by  the 
figure  of  the  golden,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  degeneracy  and  subjec¬ 
tion  to  suffering,  by  that  of  the 
silver,  and  afterwards  of  the  iron 
age.  Thus  it  appears,  whatever 
authorities  we  consult,  that  those 
which  may  be  termed  the  evils 
of  life,  existed  in  the  earliest  times. 
And  what  does  subsequent  history, 
combined  with  our  own  experience, 
tell  us,  but  that  these  have  been 
continued,  or  that  they  have  come 
down,  in  different  degrees,  through 
successive  generations  of  men,  in 
all  the  known  countries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  to  the  present  day  ? 

But  though  the  inequality  visible 
in  the  different  conditions  of  life, 
and  the  passions  interwoven  into 
our  nature,  (both  which  have  been 
allotted  to  us  for  wise  purposes,  & 
without  which  we  could  not  easily 
afford  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 


that  which  is  denominated  virtue,) 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  vice  & 
wretchedness  among  us,  yet  we  see 
in  this  our  constitution,  what  may 
operate  partially  as  preventatives 
and  correctives  of  them.  If  there 
be  a  radical  propensity  in  our  na¬ 
ture  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  coun¬ 
teracting  power  within  it, or  an  im¬ 
pulse,  by  means  of  the  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  our  minds, 
which  is  right.  If  the  voice  of 
temptation,  clothed  in  musical  and 
seducing  accents  charms  us  one 
way,  the  voice  of  holiness,  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  from  within,  in  a  solemn 
and  poweful  manner  commands  us 
another.  Does  one  man  obtain  a 
victory  over  his  corrupt  affections  ? 
an  immediate  perception  of  plea¬ 
sure,  like  the  feeling  of  a  reward 
divinely  conferred  upon  him,  is  no¬ 
ticed.  Does  another  fall  prostrate 
beneath  their  power  ?  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing,  and  such  as  pronounces  to 
him  the  sentence  of  reproof  and 
punishment,  is  found  to  follow. — 
If  one,  by  suffering  his  heart  to  be¬ 
come  hardened,  oppresses  a  fellow- 
creature,  the  tear  of  sympathy 
starts  up  in  the  eye  of  another,  and 
the  latter  instantly  feels  a  desire, 
involuntarily  generated  of  flying  to 
his  relief.  Thus  impulses,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  dispositions  have  been 
implanted  in  our  nature  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  and  rectifying 
the  evils  of  life.  And  as  these  have 
operated  so  as  to  stimulate  some 
men  to  lessen  them  by  the  exercise 
of  an  amiable  charity,  so  they  have 
operated  to  stimulate  others,  in  va¬ 
rious  other  ways,  to  the  same  end. 
Hence  the  philosopher  has  left  mo¬ 
ral  precepts  behind  him  in  favour 
of  benevolence,  and  the  legislator 
has  endeavoured  to  prevent  barba- 
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rous  practices,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  laws. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  reser¬ 
ved  for  Christianity,  under  the  Di¬ 
vine  Influence,  to  give  the  best 
views  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  condition  of  man ; 
to  afford  the  best  moral  precepts ; 
to  communicate  the  most  benign 
stimulus  to  the  heart,  to  produce 
the  most  blameless  conduct,  and 
thus  to  cut  off  many  of  the  causes 
of  wretchedness,  and  to  heal  it 
wherever  it  was  found.  At  her 
command,  wherever  she  has  been 
duly  acknowledged,  many  of  the 
evils  of  life  have  already  fled.  The 
prisoner  of  war  is  no  longer  led  in¬ 
to  the  amphitheatre  to  become  a 
gladiator,  and  to  imbrue  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-captive, 
for  the  sport  of  a  thoughtless 
multitude. 

But  in  whatever  way  Christian¬ 
ity  may  have  operated  towards  a 
diminuation  of  human  misery,  it 
has  operated  in  none  more  power¬ 
fully  than  by  the  new  views,  and 
consequent  duties,  which  it  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  subject  of  charity,  or 
practical  benevolence  and  love. — 
Men  in  ancient  times  looked  upon 
their  talants,  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion^  their  own, which  they  might 
use  or  cease  to  use  at  their  discre¬ 
tion.  But  the  author  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  was  the  first  who  taught  that, 
however  in  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  talent  of  individuals  might  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  themselves,  so 
that  no  other  person  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  use  of  it  by  force,  yet 
in  the  Christian  dispensation,  they 
were  but  the  stewards  of  it  for  good ; 
that  those  had  no  right  to  conceal 
their  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  that 
they  were  bound  to  dispense  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow- 


creatures.  He  was  the  first,  who 
pronounced  the  misapplication  of 
it  to  be  a  crime,  and  to  be  a  crime  of 
no  ordinary  dimensions.  He  was 
the  first,  who  broke  down  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  & 
therefore  the  first,  who  pointed  out 
to  men  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  for  the  exercise  of  their 
philanthropy  and  love.  Hence  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  both  in 
the  principal  and  practice  of  char¬ 
ity,  as  existing  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.  Though  the  old 
philosophers,  historians,  and  poets, 
frequently  inculcated  benevolence, 
we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
from  any  facts  they  have  left  us, 
that  persons  in  their  days  did  any 
thing  more  than  occasionally  re¬ 
lieve  an  unfortunate  object,  who 
might  present  himself  before  them. 
To  Christianity  alone  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  new  and  sublime  specta¬ 
cle  of  seeing  men  associate  for  the 
extirpation  of  private  and  public 
misery,  and  seeing  them  carry  their 
charity, as  a  united  brotherhood  in¬ 
to  distant  lands. 

Among  the  evils,  corrected  or 
subdued,  either  by  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  on  the  minds 
of  men,  or  by  particular  associa¬ 
tions  of  Christians,  the  African* 
Slave-trade  appears  to  me  to  have 
occupied  the  foremost  place.  The 
abolition  of  it,  therefore,  of  which 
it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  write 
the  history,  should  be  accounted  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and, 
as  such,  should  be  one  of  the  most 
copious  sources  of  our  joy. 

To  value  the  blessing  of  the  ab¬ 
olition  as  we  ought,  or  to  appreci- 

*Slavery  had  been  before  annihilated 
by  Christianity,  I  mean  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centu¬ 
ry- 
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ate  the  joy  and  gratitude  which  we 
ought  to  feel  concerningit,  wemust 
enter  a  little  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  trade.  Our  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these,  need  not  be  long.  — 
A  glance  only  into  such  a  subject 
as  this,  will  be  sufficient  to  affect 
the  heart ;  to  arouse  our  indignation 
and  our  pity ;  and  to  teach  us  the 
importance  of  the  vict  ory  obtained. 

The  first  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion,  towards  enabling  us  to  make 
the  estimate  in  question,  will  be 
that  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Slave-trade.  This  may 
be  seen  by  examining  it  in  three 
pionts  of  view:  First,  As  it  has 
been  proved  to  arise  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  inhabitants  of  it  to 
slavery;  Secondly,  In  the  course 
of  conveying  them  from  thence  to 
the  lands  or  colonies  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  And  Thirdly,  In  continuing 
them  there  as  slaves. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Emancipator,  from  a  friend  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia;  dated 

“ Philadelphia ,  Sd  mo.  2  1820. 

I  cannot  help  relating  to  thee  an  ac¬ 
count  given  to  me  by  a  connexion  of 
mine,  who  attended  the  last  yearly  mee¬ 
ting  at  North-Carolina — while  on  his  way 
to  or  from  meeting  near  Greensborough, 
he  saw  the  man  referred  to,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Two  white  men  one  night,  not  long 
since,  entered  the  house  of  a  man  as  white 
as  themselves,  dragged  him  from  his  bed 
(where  his  wife  lay  sick,  almost  to  death, 
and  did  die  the  next  day,)  gagged  him 
and  bound  him  with  cords,  and  carried 
him  to  a  distant  woods,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  in  this  manner  for  several  days 
and  nights,  until  nearly  starved — until  a 
Georgia  trader  came  along,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  buy  this  poor  suffering  mortal; 
who  finding  him  white,  refused  to  buy, 
unless  they  could  make  him  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  color,  or  what  he  called  Merchanta¬ 


ble,  which  was  engaged  to  be  done,  and 
executed  as  follows: — They  cut  or  scar¬ 
ed  his  face  and  hands  with  a  knife,  in 
a  most  cruel  and  shocking  manner,  and 
poured  aquafortis  in  the  wounds.  Thus 
tormenting  him  until  almost  dispared  of 
life.  The  desired  color  however  was 
in  a  great  degree  produced,  and  he  was 
bought;  but  soon  after  made  his  escape 
from  the  monsters  that  held  him,  and  get 
among  his  old  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
had  the  villains  arrested  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  but  who  upon  giving  sure¬ 
ty  for  future  good  behaviour,  and  their 
future  appearance  at  court,  were  relea¬ 
sed.  The  plea  given  on  hearing  before 
the  court  was,  that  the  man  had  been 

bought  by  them,  from - who  was 

a  considerable  slave  holder  in  Virginia, 
and  who  sold  the  man  at  a  reduced  price 
running.  It  is  said  to  be  no  less  strange 
than  true,  that  this  poor  captive  was  half 
brother  to  the  man  that  sold  him,  being 
by  the  same  father,  the  mother  of  Indian 
descent.  Excepting  the  marks  made  by 
cutting,  and  aquafortis,  no  colour  of 
skin,  or  feature  of  face,  or  appearance  in 
hair,  could  lead  to  the  opinion  of  his  be¬ 
ing  at  all  a  coloured  man,  but  a  perfect 
white  man. — The  narrator  of  the  story 
saw  and  examined  him.  Such  is  the  a- 
bominable  sin  and  iniquity  of  slavery. 


fKsT1  Believing  that  many  friendly  per¬ 
sons  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  into 
whose  hands  the  Emancipator  may  come, 
will  feel  willing  to  take  some  pains  to 
procure  subscribers  to  it,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  more  general  circulation,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  it  is  designed  to 
plead;  I  have  inclosed  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  a  short  prospectus,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  subscriptions.  And  as  it  is 
couched  in  but  few  words,  when  neces¬ 
sary  the  first  number  itself  can  be  adver¬ 
ted  to,  which  will  often  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  a  prospectus  that  would  con¬ 
tain  minute  particulars. 
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THE  EMANCIPATOR. 


From  the  success  the  first  number  has 
already  met  with,  I  am  encouraged  in 
continuing  the  publication  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipator ,  more  than  I  could  well  have  cal¬ 
culated  on;  altho  I  must  confess,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  has  met  with  some 
opposition  where  it  was  little  expected. 
But  as  I  have  not  undertaken  this  work 
with  an  expectation  of  pleasing  all  my 
readers.  I  am  not  in  this  disappointed. 
I  believe  it  has  never  yet  been  the  lot  of 
any  writer  or  speaker,  (who  wrote,  or 
spoke  much,  publickly)  to  please  every 
body;  why.  then  should  I  be  vain  enough 
to  expect  such  an  attainment,  and  that 
too,  on  that  side  of  a  subject,  which  has 
to  combat  the  long  and  deep  rooted  pre¬ 
judices,  and  esteemed  (though  mistaken) 
interests  of  many  of  those  whom  I  ad¬ 
dress? 

And  as  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
my  creed  is  universal  and  equal  liberty , 
I  shall  practice  it  in  this  work,  by  couch¬ 
ing  my  remarks  in  such  language  as  I 
am  best  acquainted  with,  and  such  as 
will  most  amply  convey  my  meaning;  en¬ 
deavoring  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  us¬ 
ing  this  liberty  to  a  degree  that  might 
justly  be  deemed  licentiousness ,  and,  on 
the  other,  never  to  allow  myself  to  be 
borne  down  by  a  squeamish  pusillanimi¬ 
ty;  willing  that  others  use  the  same  pri¬ 
vilege. 

Some  say  I  strike  too  hard,  others  that 
I  must  continue  to  peal  away,  or  they 
will  not  take  my  paper.  Under  these 
circumstances  you  see  the  difficulty  into 
which  I  already  would  have  been  plung¬ 
ed,  had  my  object  or  expectation  been 
to  please ;  hence  I  shall,  and  do  find  a 
practical  application  of  another  tenet  of 
my  creed,  necessary  to  be  observed, 
which  is,  Endeavor  to  know  what  is 
right,  and  do  it,  dreading  no  consequen¬ 
ces.  Do  good,  because  it  is  good,  not  be¬ 
cause  men  call  it  so. 

I  have  not  the  vanity,  however,  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  my  judgment  is,  or  will  be  so 
infallible,  that  I  shall  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  say  and  do  the  best  that  could  have 

G. 


been  said  and  done;  yet,  in  as  much  as 
I  aim  well,  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  do 
right  sometimes;  and  shall  consider  m}r- 
self  extremely  unfortunate,  if  I  do  not 
now  and  then  please  some. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  preva¬ 
lency  amongst  men,  and  particularly 
amongst  that  class  of  people  whose  sa¬ 
cred  office  gives  them  privilege,  and  fre¬ 
quent  opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  true 
colours  the  deformity  of  slavery,  to  say 
too  little  against  it;  and  that  little  too 
generally  done  in  a  cringing,  soft,  fearful 
manner,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  it,  while  they  will 
plainly  declare  against  their  follies,  and 
evil  practices  of  far  less  magniture;  al¬ 
most  skipping  over  this  horrid  wicked¬ 
ness — this  sin  of  oppression,  so  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  gospel.  Oh!  that  this 
venable  class  of  people  would  acquit 
themselves  like  true  and  faithful  watch¬ 
men  indeed,  standing  on  the  watch  tow¬ 
er,  declaring  aloud  to  the  people,  and  spar¬ 
ing  not,  that  the  enemy  is  not  only  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  has  broken  down  the 
walls  of  purity,  and  already  made  a  vast 
inroad  into  the  pure  and  precious  life  of 
true  Christianity.  Oh!  that  they  would 
duly  consider  their  responsibility  as 
watchmen,  as  stated  in  the  33d  chapter 
of  the  prophet  Ezekial,  from  1st  to  11th 
verse,  and  clear  themselves  of  the  blood 
of  the  many  thousands  which  this  ene¬ 
my  of  all  good  is  slajdng  before  their 
eyes. 

The  influence  which  this  class  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  on  their  hearers  is  very  consi¬ 
derable  indeed,  and  if  weilded  to  the 
proper  point,  might  be  very  instrumen¬ 
tal,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  repul¬ 
sing  the  enemy,  and  breaking  down  this 
strong  hold  of  satan,  and  establishing  in¬ 
stead  thereof,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah — the  precepts  of  the  gospel — peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men. 

Influence  is  a  talent,  and  one  of  no 
small  magnitude;  and  he  that  possesses 
much  of  this,  may  be  said  to  have  ten 
talents.  All  talents,  agreeably  to  the 
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doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  those  who  possess  them. 
They  are  given  to  us  for  improvement; 
and  if  we  do  not  improve  them,  when 
the  Lord  cometh,  and  calleth  us  to  ac¬ 
count,  our  portion  will  be  appointed  us 
with  the  servant  which  had  hid  his  tal- 
ant  in  the  earth — “Our  not  doing  will  be 
set  down  among  our  darkest  deeds.” 

While  men  in  conspicuous  stations  in 
religious  society  are  thus  accountable 
for  their  influence,  those  who  occupy 
places  of  preferment  in  the  departments 
of  government,  and  whose  influence  acts 
on  the  morals  of  society  by  enacting  laws 
congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
will  endoubtedly  have  to  give  an  account 
also,  whether  they  have  discharged  their 
duty  in  the  use  of  this  their  talent.  Ru¬ 
lers  and  law-givers,  remember  that  your 
exalted  stations  here  on  earth,  will  not 
excuse  you  from  being  brought  to  the 
same  touch  stone,  and  tested  by  the  same 
rule  that  the  works  of  all  other  men  will 
be  tried  by. 

And  ye  Peasants  who  occupy  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  circles  of  life,  to  every  one 
of  you  is  also  committed  at  least  one  tal- 
ant,  for  which  your  Lord  will  account 
with  you  in  a  coming  day.  There  is  no 
man  nor  woman,  I  believe,  who  have  minds 
sufficient  to  make  them  accountable  be¬ 
ings,  but  what  has,  or  may  have,  more  or 
less  influence  in  some  way  or  other  by 
precepts  or  examples,  to  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  vice,  and  encouragement  of  vir¬ 
tue.  And  as  this  evil  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  is  a  national  evil — it  having  in¬ 
corporated  itself  into  our  laws,  and  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  itself  into  our  practices,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  one  set  his  might 
against  it,  and  chase  it  from  the  camps 
of  freemen. 

Let  none  conclude  themselves  clear  in 
the  sight  of  God  who  do  not  enter  their 
protest  against  the  practice  of  assum¬ 
ing  an  unconditional  controul  over 
our  fellow  men.  Let  them  not  conclude 
that  they  will  be  clear  in  waiting  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  protest  until  all  men  will  join 
in  the  echo.  Let  none  deceive  them¬ 
selves  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  sanc¬ 
tion  which  the  laws  of  the  land  give  to 
usurpation,  tyranny  and  oppression,  can 
be  pleaded  in  bar,  or  even  in  abatement 
at  that  bar  of  indiscriminate  justice,  be¬ 
fore  which  all  the  actions  of  the  children 
of  men  have  to  pass,  and  the  actors  re¬ 


ceive  from  the  judge  the  approbation  of 
‘ well  done,’  or,  “ depart  from  me  ye  workers 
of  iniquity  ” 

We  have  but  our  day  to  live,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  spend  that  day  fixes 
our  eternal  doom.  Let  us  then  not  tri¬ 
fle  with  matters  of  importance,  justice  & 
mercy,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

Rut  alas!  cries  one,  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  slaves  if  we  were  to  emancipate 
them?  I  would  cheerfully  give  up  mine, 
if  some  general  plan  was  devised,  and 
some  place  laid  off  for  them  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  to;  but  it  will  never  do  for  them  to  be 
amongst  us  in  state  of  freedom.  My 
friend,  if  thou  art  thus  near  being  per¬ 
suaded  in  earnest  to  be  an  emancipator, 
proceed  one  step  further  and  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  vanish,  that  is  to  do  it  just  upon 
the  same  principles  on  which  thou  desir- 
est  to  enjoy  thy  liberty,  which  is,  to  stay 
or  go  where  thou  pleasest.  Arriving  at 
this  spot,  there  needs  but  little  more  ado 
about  letting  them  go,  than  to  let  a  son 
or  an  apprentice  go  free  when  they  arrive 
at  a  proper  age.  This  I  know  to  be  true 
from  a  degree  of  experience;  and  try  it 
in  practice  dear  friend,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  thou  wilt  find  the  great  difficul¬ 
ty  solved,  as  I  did,  and  thyself  made  hap¬ 
py  thereby. 

But  when  we  set  negroes  free  we  are 
too  apt  to  look  for  more  from  them  than 
we  are  willing  to  give.  We  want  them 
to  pull  off  their  hats  to  us,  and  call  us 
master,  and  to  always  be  acknowledging 
the  great  favor  which  we  have  done  them 
in  liberating  them;  but  if  we  would  de- 
vest  ourselves  of  our  pride,  and  view  it 
rightly,  we  would  see  that  not  very  much 
praise  is  due  us,  as  we  have  done  nothing 
more  than  every  man  does  who  pays  a 
just  debt  he  owes  without  being  compell¬ 
ed  thereto,  or  than  he  does  who  gives  up 
to  the  right  owner  the  lost  or  stolen  pro¬ 
perty  which  has  by  some  means  fell  in 
to  his  possession. 

But  we  want  them  to  be  very  virtuous 
too,  even  more  so  than  many  of  the 
whites  are.  Well  this  is  certainly  a 
good  desire,  if  we  will  shape  it  right; 
but  if  it  grows  out  of  a  disposition  which  is 
watching  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good,  it  ought  to  be  suspected  to  be  of  a 
bad  family.  The  females  in  particular 
are  much  blamed  by  these  almost  emanci¬ 
pators,  for  their  want  of  chastity,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  that  of  having  illicit  fami- 
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liarity  with  white  men.  Slavery  does  not 
prevent  this,  but  their  being  degraded  in 
their  own  estimation  by  being  slaves, 
they  become  an  easy  pray  to  the  passions 
and  overtures  of  the  whites  who  are  (tho 
free)  as  void  of  chastity  as  any  of  them 
can  be;  &  if  want  of  chastity  be  a  plea 
for  slavery  are  fit  subjects  for  it. 

I  believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
want  of  chastity  in  a  woman  is  no  worse 
than  in  a  man;  and  altho’  I  believe  them 
generally  to  be  more  virtuous  in  this  way 
than  men,  yet  I  believe  the  cause  of  that 
excellence  in  the  female  sex  to  be  edu¬ 
cation,  and  prejudice.  Chastity  is  prised 
higher  both  by  men  and  women,  in  wo¬ 
men  than  in  men,  and  of  course  the  want 
of  it  does  not  degrade  men  as  much  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  women,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  helpless  situation  which 
the  want  of  chastity  is  liable  to  place 
the  female  sex  in,  all  contribute  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  virtue  in  the  female  mind  to 
a  much  higher  degree  than  in  men.  But 
place  a  female  in  a  situation  so  degraded 
from  her  infancy,  that  she  will  suffer  less 
diminuation  of  character  than  a  man,  & 
I  believe  it  will  be  found,  whatever  may 
be  her  colour,  that  she  will  be  in  about 
the  same  degree  less  virtuous.  But  this 
is  the  very  circumstance  that  a  female 
slave  is  reduced  to,  and  yet  we  require 
them  to  be  better  than  white  men,  and 
abler  to  withstand  seduction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  generality  of  white 
people  are  taught  to  read,  and  have  many 
other  opportunities  of  the  best  of  socie¬ 
ty,  while  the  poor  black  females  are  sel¬ 
dom  taught  to  read  the  scriptures,  nor 
told  the  consequences  of  lewdness,  as 
respects  a  future  state  of  existance,  and 
their  lot  generally  among  associates  of  a 
a  degraded  cast,  I  think  it  no  wonder  that 
they  are  no  better  than  they  are. 

Chastity  in  women,  is  a  virtue  which 
must  be  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  or¬ 
der  to  promote  civilization.  I  have  no 
idea  that  a  nation  could  possibly  be  civi¬ 
lized  without  the  existence  of  this  virtue. 
It  must  accompany,  or  go  before  civili¬ 
zation.  It  can  even  exist  where  civili¬ 
zation  has  never  obtained,  but  civi¬ 
lization  never  overspread  any  country 
where  this  virtue  was  not  popular. 

But  to  cultivate  this  virtue,  we  must 
not  degrade  the  subjects,  but  must  raise 
them  to  such  a  state  of  consequence  that 
if  they  do  well,  they  will  occupy  a  place 


in  society  far  above  that  of  a  s’ave,  &  from 
which  it  shall  be  possible  for  them  to  fall 
by  transgression.  By  this  means  they 
will  be  stimulated  and  invited  by  all  the 
advantages,  honors  and  happiness  atten¬ 
dant  on  virtue;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
threatened  with  all  the  calamities  and 
miseries  consequent  on  female  debauch¬ 
ery;  which  if  they  be  free,  the  calamities 
growing  out  of  such  conduct,  are  greater 
and  more  numerous,  than  those  attending 
the  same  in  a  slave.  But  keep  them  in 
slavery  three  hundred  years  longer,  un¬ 
der  their  present  restricted  privileges,  & 
they  will  still  be  the  same  people — they 
will  still  be  disqualified  for  good  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  until  a  generation  or  two 
be  raised  a  free  people;  then  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  see  them  rise  even  in  their 
own  estimationn,  to  a  level  with  freemen. 

I  am  pleased  on  seeing  in  the  paper 
called  the  Union ,  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dated  April  11th  1820,  a  resolution 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  Republican 
citizens  of  lower  Delaware  Ward,  on  the 
16th  of  March  last.  It  comports  with 
the  true  character  of  freemen,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  republicans.  An  act  so  examplary, 
is  well  worthy  adoption  by  every  town 
and  village  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

“Whereas  the  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  declares,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  cre¬ 
ator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.  And  believing  as  we 
do,  that  Slavery  is  contrary  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  religion,  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  we  are  impressed  with  the  o- 
pinion,  that  he  who  holds  a  fellow  crea¬ 
ture  in  involuntary  servitude,  or  aids  o- 
thers  to  do  so,  is  alike  regardless  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  of  justice;  and  is,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
a  free  people,  who  know  their  rights,  and 
are  disposed  to  maintain  them  on  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  consistant  with  the 
dignity  of  the  American  character  there¬ 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  conferees  of  this  ward 
be  instructed  to  use  their  influence  to 
prevent  candidates  being  taken  up  for 
the  high  and  important  office  of  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  who  themselves  hold  slaves, 
or  are  friendly  to  slavery  on  the  unqual- 
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ified  principles  advocated  by  some  south¬ 
ern  members  of  Congress  on  the  late 
question  of  admitting  the  territory  of  Mis¬ 
souri  as  a  new  state  into  the  union.” 

These  people  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  & 
are  using  their  influence  to  do  away  this 
national  evil.  This  resolution  is  worthy 
the  American  character — worthy  the  im¬ 
itation  of  every  republican  in  our  nation. 
And  those,  and  such  resolutions  put  into 
; practice ,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
this  stain  will  ever  be  eradicated  from 
our  national  escutcheon. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  a  constitutional  meeting  of 
the  Greene  branch  of  the  Manumission 
Society  of  Tennessee,  March  11th, 
1820. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address 
you  in  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of 
your  institution,  which  was  formed,  I 
trust  in  submission  to  that  apostolic  in¬ 
junction,  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  and  third  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. — A  subject  in  which  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  the  Christian  religion  are  I  appre¬ 
hend,  deeply  interested. 

Slavery  is  contradictory  to  that  rela¬ 
tion  which  man  bears  to  man,  in  the 
scale  of  being,  that  was  fixed  by  the  Al- 
mighty  Creator:  and  can  never  be  ren¬ 
dered  justifiable  by  any  law,  usage  or 
custom  of  man,  either  in  a  religious 
moral  or  political  point  of  view.  This 
relation  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  inflexible  justice,  which  is  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Godhead,  and  from  which 
the  moral  obligations  of  equal  right  to 
be  performed  by  man  to  man,  take  their 
rise.  Upon  this  principle  or  attribute, 
all  governments  are,  or  ought  to  be  foun¬ 
ded,  whether  in  nations,  communities, 
or  private  families,  and  will  be  required 
for  the  safety  &  well  being  of  each,  while 
Jehovah  presides  over  the  affairs  of  men. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  de¬ 
claration  of  rights,  and  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  were  established;  and  in  the 
very  instant  the  declaration  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  adopted  by  the  states  thro’ 
their  delegates,  was  there  a  slave  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States?  Were 
not  all  then  free?  and  although  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  had  no  voice  in  the 


national  compact,  and  of  consequence 
were  left  in  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
they  were  found,  yet  if  they  had  not  an 
active,  had  they  not  a  passive  voice  in  it, 
as  fully,  and  as  truly,  in  the  scale  of 
justice,  as  had  the  unborn  posterity  of  the 
framers  of  that  declaration?  and  were 
they  not  equally  comprised  in  the  words 
“ALL  MEN,”  which  are  found  in  that 
instrument?  If  the  delaration  of  rights 
was  only  intended  as  an  unmeaning  pre¬ 
amble,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
great  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  then  we  cannot  so  much 
wonder  at  present  appearances;  but  if 
that  declaration  formed  the  broad  basis 
for  the  security  of  national  and  individu¬ 
al  rights,  the  reducing  the  people  of  co¬ 
lour  to  their  former  state  of  servitude, 
was  certainly  a  violation  of  it,  and  fore¬ 
ver  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  sound  policy.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  insulting  to  the  character  of  the 
worthy  fathers  of  the  revolution,  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  to  suppose  that  they,  or  at  least, 
a  majority  of  them,  did  not  intend  the 
benefits  of  it  to  be  universal  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  prevented  by  a  party  that  were  cla¬ 
morous  for  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
(that  previous  relict  of  old  monarchical 
despotism)  and  which  the  other  party 
could  only  have  acceded  to  from  a  desire 
to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  infant 
republic,  and  to  prevent  anarchy  and 
confusion,  till  a  time  of  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  should  take  place,  when  the 
black  stain  should  finally  be  washed  a- 
way. 

But  more  than  forty  years  have  elaps¬ 
ed,  and  the  horrid  stain  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  continues  to  dishonor  one  of 
the  best  constituted  governments  on 
earth,  in  all  other  respects.  The  honor 
and  safety  of  the  nation  loudly  call  for 
energetic  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Legislatures  and  people  of  the  Union, 
for  its  extermination  from  the  fair  fields 
of  America;  for  so  sure  as  justice  is  an 
attribute  of  Deity,  so  sure  will  Deity 
vindicate  his  own  immutable  nature,  by 
“breaking  the  oppressor  in  pieces,”  and 
delivering  the  oppressed  out  of  his  hand. 

If  the  examples  of  former  nations  and 
darker  ages,  are  prophetic  of  the  present, 
we  may  begin  to  look  out  for  the  fearful 
presages  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  is 
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reserved  for  wicked  and  oppressive  go¬ 
vernments,  and  which  I  dare  not  affirm 
there  has  been  no  items  of  in  some  parts 
of  the  union. 

That  any  member  of  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nation  should  advocate  the 
cause,  and  extention  of  slavery  in  the  U- 
nited  States,  at  this  enlightened  period, 
is  wonderful;  nor  is  it  less  surprising  that 
a  joint  select  committee  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  religion  profes¬ 
sing,  patriotic  and  republican  state  of 
Tennessee,  should  reject  that  part  of  the 
petition  of  the  people,  praying  for  the 
freedom  of  the  unborn  posterity  of  Af¬ 
ricans,  on  the  plea  of  their  being  legal 
property:  and  that  they  should,  with,  or 
without  design,  draw  up  a  resolve  res¬ 
pecting  the  first  part  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  in  so  unlimited  a  manner,  as 
to  destroy  its  pretended  efficacy,  and 
prevent  its  becoming  a  law,  which  re¬ 
flects  but  little  honor  to  themselves,  or 
to  their  constituents.  The  apparent  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  bearer  of  the  petitions, 
gave  rise  to  an  expectation  of  something 
being  done,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity;  but  man  is  a  being,  lia¬ 
ble  to  change,  and  very  capable  of  dis¬ 
simulation. 

Thrice  have  the  petitions  which  you 
have  had  in  charge  been  rejected  by  the 
Legislatures  of  your  state.  This,  to  some 
of  you,  may  be  discouraging  as  to  mak¬ 
ing  any  further  attempts  of  the  kind;  and 
I  confess,  that  at  a  first  glance,  the  pros¬ 
pect  appears  gloomy,  but  when  I  reflect, 
that  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  the 
king  of  Egypt  hardened  his  heart  ten 
times  without  intimidating  the  petition¬ 
ers,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  frequent 
denials,  that  providence,  whose  is  the 
cause  of  justice,  gave  signal  deliverance 
to  the  oppressed,  at  a  heavy  expense  to 
their  oppressors;  I  feel  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  reanimated  exertion. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  believing  that 
the  Monarch  of  Egypt,  and  his  cabinet, 
had  as  many  political  reasons  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  Israelites  in  bondage,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  dangers  to  fear  from  their  liberation, 
as  the  sentimental  slave-holders  of  A- 
merica  have  for  refusing  to  liberate  the 
oppressed  Africans;  and  that  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  established  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  as  sound  a  policy  as  those  which 
are  used  in  our  own  country  for  a  like 
purpose.  It  matters  not,  when  either 


revenue,  or  personal  gain,  is  the  object, 
whether  the  profession  of  religion  be  pa¬ 
gan  or  Christian — whether  it  is  an  age  of 
darkness,  or  a  period  of  fight,  every  plan 
which  is  calculated  to  thwart  the  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect,  is  esteemed  by  the  slave¬ 
holder,  an  infringement  on  his  rights  & 
a  dangerous  political  heterodoxy;  so  fatal 
is  avarice  to  every  human  heart,  over 
which  it  has  the  ascendency,  that  it  ren¬ 
ders  it  calous  in  the  highest  degree!  It 
was  doubtless  this,  which  brought  upon 
the  Memphian  king,  that  Judicial  hard¬ 
ness  that  terminated  in  his  destruction, 
with  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Shall  this 
be  the  fate  of  our  beloved  country?  may 
Heaven  forbid  the  dreadful  catastrophe; 
and  may  Americans  yield  to  the  dictates 
of  justice,  by  “opening  the  prison  doors 
to  them  that  are  bound,  and  by  setting  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised.’' 

The  Almighty  said  to  Cain,  “the  voice 
of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  to  me  from 
the  ground,  and  now  art  thou  cursed 
from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brothers  blood  at 
thy  hand;”  and  shall  not  the  ground  on 
the  shores  of  Africa,  make  the  same  la¬ 
mentation  in  the  ears  of  omnipotence, 
on  account  of  the  blood  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  which  she  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  and  Americans,  who 
have  been  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid 
crime;  whilst  responsive  from  European 
and  American  shores  it  shall  cry  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  heads  of  those,  who  by 
hard  bondage,  cruelty,  and  barbarous 
usage,  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  fugi¬ 
tive  brethren,  who  had  escaped  death  in 
the  carnage  of  their  countrymen,  and 
were  brought  by  professed  Christians,  to 
the  hostile  legions  of  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere?  It  does  and  will  cry,  nor  will  it 
cease  till  the  horrid  stain  is  washed  away 
by  deep  repentence,  and  by  ample  retri¬ 
bution  made  to  the  surviving  suffereres,  by 
restoring  to  them  their  long  lost  rights; 
or  vengeance  is  executed  on  the  Heaven 
daring  violators  of  Justice!  Can  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  prosper  in  the  world,  while 
such  multitudes  of  its  professors  are  so 
deeply  implicated  in  the  iniquitous  deed, 
and  are  withholding  from  their  brethren, 
their  Heaven  born  right,  keeping  in  their 
possession  as  a  legal  inheritance,  the  fruits 
of  the  most  diabolical  robbery  and  injus¬ 
tice  that  ever  disgraced  the  darkest  ages 
of  infidelity?  I  blush  to  name  it,  but  ma- 
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ny  of  those  who  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  proclaim  themselves  heralds  of  the 
tidings  of  salvation  to  man,  are  living  on 
the  gain  of  oppression;  and  while  they 
are  enforcing  on  others,  the  divine  pre¬ 
cepts,  are  refusing  to  comply  with  that 
injunction  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  of 
doing  as  they  would  be  done  by,  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  perform  to  their  slaves,  that, 
which  upon  a  change  of  circumstances, 
they  would,  if  they  durst,  demand  as 
their  inherent  right.  Will  the  people 
profit  by  the  ministry  of  men  of  this  des¬ 
cription;  or  shall  such  be  sent  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  on  a  missionary  expedi¬ 
tion?  I  think  not. 

By  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  sinister 
views,  the  Christian  religion,  that  was 
designed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  by  the  establishment  of 
justice  and  equity,  love  and  harmony  on 
earth,  has  in  many  respects,  become  pros¬ 
trated  to  a  level  with  Pagan,  and  Ma- 
homedan  superstitions;  and  has  been 
changed,  Proteus-like,  into  a  thousand 
shapes,  to  suit  the  views  of  lucrative  men; 
nor  is  the  crime  of  slavery  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  its  smallest  blots! 

But,  fellow  citizens,  amidst  all  the 
discouraging  presages  of  continued  sla¬ 
very  in  our  country,  and  of  the  woes 
which  are  consequent  upon  it,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  ray  of  hope  springing  up  to 
aleviate  your  fears,  and  as  a  stimulous  to 
perseverence  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu¬ 
manity:  There  are  many  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  do  honor  to  the 
nation  by  advocating  the  cause  of  eman¬ 
cipation;  and  doubtless,  there  are  many 
in  your  State  Legislators,  who  render 
themselves  ornaments  to  society  by  plead¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  injured  justice.  The 
names  of  such  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  on  the  page  of  history  with  re¬ 
nown,  and  as  way  marks  to  the  Temple 
of  immortal  fame.  Men,  famous  for  tal¬ 
ent,  and  philanthropy,  have  risen  up  in 
your  country,  to  plead  the  same  cause, 
and  their  numbers  appear  to  be  increas¬ 
ing — the  public  mind  is  in  agitation, 
which  I  hope  will  terminate  in  a  happy 
issue. 

Be  not  discouraged  at  your  former  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  the  too  general  lethar¬ 
gy  that  prevails  amongst  too  many  of  the 
members  of  your  society,  these  gloomy 


appearances,  may  be  the  forerunners  of 
an  opening  dawn. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  when  they  were 
forbidden  by  their  haughty  oppressor,  to 
petition  him  any  more  on  pain  of  death! 
gloomy  appearance,  and  hour  of  darkness 
and  despair.  But  this  was  the  harbinger 
of  the  restoration  of  their  primeval  right; 
for  the  strong  arm  of  omnipotence  bro’t 
deliverance  to  the  oppressed,  without 
paying  the  least  respect  to  the  courtly 
politics  of  Egypt! 

I  submit  these  observations  to  your  se¬ 
rious  consideration,  and  rest  assured  of 
the  accomplishment  of  your  benevolent 
object;  which  may  the  almighty  ruler  of 
the  universe  hasten  in  mercy. 


HISTORY 


Of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Ten¬ 
nessee . 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

The  Constitution  &c.  of  the  Ma¬ 
numission  Society  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  as  revised  by  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Convention  of  said  Society. 

ADDRESS, 

Of  the  “manumission  society,”  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  the  freemen  of  the  state,  on 
the  subject  of  the  oppressed  Africans 
therein. 


Fellow  Citizens, 

Our  minds  becoming  weigh¬ 
tily  impressed  under  a  sense  of  the 
unhappy  situation  of  the  people 
of  color,  in  this  highly  favored 
country;  under  this  influence,  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  address  you 
in  that  love  which  wisheth  well  to 
the  whole  human  family ;  ardently 
desiring  that  you  may  take  into 
consideration,  the  case  of  this 
much  injured  people;  who  (not 
withstanding  the  divine  favor  ex¬ 
tended  to  our  country)  are  at  this 
time  groaning  under  the  iron  hand 
of  oppression — retained  in  involun¬ 
tary  subjection — doomed  to  wear 
the  chains  of  perpetual  slavery. — 
Here  we  discover  passive  obedi- 
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ence  on  one  part,  while  the  other  is 
pursuing  the  opposite  extreme. — 
Here  we  behold  human  beings  sold 
like  herds  of  cattle — children  torn 
by  violence  from  their  parents,  and 
sold  in  distant  lands ;  conjugal  af¬ 
fection  and  matrimonial  ties  disre¬ 
garded  ;  the  husband  sold  from  the 
wife,  or  wife  from  the  husband. — 
Here  a  system  is  adopted  calculat¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  aggrandizement 
of  one,  upon  the  misery  of  anoth¬ 
er,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  every  just  and  tender  sen¬ 
timent. 

After  beholding  this  picture  of 
human  misery — this  map  of  A- 
merican  oppression,  and  African 
degradation,  how  painful  to  the 
ear  of  sensibility  that  we,  who 
justly  espouse  the  cause  of  liber¬ 
ty,  should  be  the  means  of  their 
unhappiness.  We  openly  invade 
their  rights,  forcing  them  and  their 
posterity  into  perpetual  slavery, 
without  any  provication  on  their 
part.  Is  not  this  alarming?  and 
what  can  be  more  derogative  to 
Americans,  who  openly  declare, 
that  “freedom  is  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  of  all  mankind 

Americans!  you  experience  the 
benefit  of  freedom,  and  profess 
the  universal  right  mankind  have 
to  it ;  you  are  therefore left  without 
excuse.  A  noted  orator  says,  “it 
is  the  very  death  of  justice  to  say 
a  word  in  favor  of  slavery !”  while 
another  as  justly  asks,  “how  long 
will  you  continue  a  practice  which 
policy  rejects,  justice  condemns, 
and  piety  revolts  at?”  A  third  ce¬ 
lebrated  clergyman  gives  us  these 
important  queries:  “Is  there  no 
injustice  in  forcing  men  to  labor 
without  wages  ?  By  seeing  misery 
and  oppression  daily  stalk  over 


the  land,  do  not  men  become  in¬ 
sensibly  hardened?  And  by  given 
birth  to  that  misery  themselves,  do 
they  not  become  abandoned?  Is 
there  no  breach  of  duty,  when  we 
are  commanded  to  clothe  the  na¬ 
ked,  and  feed  the  hungry,  visit  the 
sick  and  imprisoned — in  exposing 
them  to  want ;  in  torturingthem  by 
cruel  punishment — and  grinding 
them  down  by  hard  labor,  so  as  to 
shorten  their  days,  or  render  life 
miserable?  Is  there  no  crime  in 
adopting  a  system  at  enmity  with 
every  noble  faculty  of  the  soul,  & 
which  evidently  corrupts  and  de¬ 
bases  their  nature?  And  is  there 
no  iniquity  in  perpetuating  these 
miseries  among  their  offspring?” 
Yes,  if  a  slave  is  in  an  unhappy 
situation,  a  due  portion  of  unhap¬ 
piness  consequently  devolves  on 
him  who  unjustly  retains  him  in 
bondage.  Action  and  reaction  be¬ 
ing  reciprocal  in  the  moral,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  cannot  exercise 
an  unjust  dominion  over  a  fellow 
creature,  but  that  by  a  wise  order¬ 
ing  of  providence  we  unavoidably 
injure  ourselves. 

It  is  with  great  propriety  said 
in  the  10th  article  of  the  lafe  trea¬ 
ty  of  peace,  that  “the  traffic  in 
slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice.”  Many  moderate  slave-hold¬ 
ers  acknowledge  this,  but  make 
the  following  excuse,  “they  are 
here  and  what  shall  we  do  with 
them?”  And  this,  no  doubt,  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  formidable  barrier  in 
the  minds  of  many  well  disposed 
persons. — To  these  we  would  just 
observe,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
maxim  to  make  necessity  a  plea 
for  injustice.  Milton  hath  ex¬ 
pressed  it  thus : 
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“ And  with  necessity ,  the  tyrants  plea, 
“Excuse  his  dev  dish  deed.” 

We  are  not,  however,  disposec 
to  bear  hard. — We  discover  the 
difficulty  we  are  involved  in,  and  of 
course,  the  greater  necessity  for 
unremitted  exertions,  if  happily 
we  may  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  danger  of,  and  avert  the  im¬ 
pending  storm,  designed  to  scourge 
those  who  persist  in  stubborn  diso¬ 
bedience  to  the  eternal  rules  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  of  which  we  have  many  strik¬ 
ing  examples  in  sacred  writ.  Let 
us  therefore  advert  to  the  true  cri¬ 
terion.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in 
their  stead.  Let  us  anticipate  the 
various  kinds  of  misery,  hardship 
and  distress  which  this  people  dai¬ 
ly  groan  under;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  we  should  be  enabled 
speedily  to  find  and  apply  the  re¬ 
medy.  And  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  if  we  were  united  in  endea¬ 
voring  to  abolish  this  enormous 
source  of  human  misery,  that  the 
means  would  be  quickly  discover¬ 
ed  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  practice  of  reducing  our 
fellow  men  to  a  state  of  abject 
slavery,  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  we  are  surprised  when  we  see 
men  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a 
republican  government — men  who 
have  been  j  ustly  renowned  for  their 
love  of  liberty — who  have  been 
instrumental  to  rearing  a  temple 
to  freedom,  whose  basis  covers 
an  extensive  continent,  and  whose 
summit  reaches  the  clouds — men 
who  in  other  respects  appear  to 
wear  the  garb  of  justice,  exercise 
this  un j ust  and  impolitic  practice, 
in  direct  opposition  to  republican¬ 
ism,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
gospel ! !  Finally,  we  cordially 


request  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
particularly  ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  every  denomination,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislatures,  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  humanity — to  make 
every  exertion  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  profession  and  sta¬ 
tion,  to  promote  the  glorious  work 
of  undoing  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
letting  the  oppresed  go  free. 


CONSTITUTION,  &c. 

Of  the  “manumumission  society” 
of  Tennessee. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  different  branches  of  the 
Manumission  society  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
to  revise  and  amend  their  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  take  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  oppressed  Af¬ 
ricans,  are  of  opinion  that  their 
case  calls  aloud  for  the  attention  & 
sympathy  of  Columbia’s  freeborn 
sons,  and  further  exertions  in  en¬ 
deavoring,  by  means  calculated  to 
promote  and  preserve  the  good  of 
our  government,  to  procure  for  this 
oppressed  part  of  the  community, 
that  inestimable  jewel,  FREE¬ 
DOM — the  characteristic  glory  of 
our  country,  without  which,  all 
other  temporal  enjoyments  are 
and  will  be  insignificant. 

And  while  we  highly  esteem  the 
incomparable  constitution  of  our 
country  for  maintaining  this  great 
;ruth — “That  freedom  is  the  na¬ 
tural  right  of  all  mankind We 
desire  that  the  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  be 
aroused,  and  stimulated  to  use  e- 
very  laudable  effort  consistent  with 
the  constitutions  of  our  government 
i;o  gradually  bring  about,  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  glorious  day,  when  all 
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may  enjoy  their  natural  rights  and  | 
privileges;  believing  this  to  be  the 
way  to  ensure  the  benediction  of 
the  great  author  of  the  universe, 
who  hath  regard  to  all  the  work¬ 
manship  of  his  hand,  and  delight- 
eth  in  justice  and  mercy.  Under 
these  impressions  we  deem  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  form  into  a  society, 
and  adopt  the  following  articles 
as  a  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  1. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
branch  of  the  society,  on  organi¬ 
zation,  to  elect  out  of  their  body  a 
president, clerk, and  treasurer  ;who 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices, 
wdth  good  behavior,  for  one  year. 

ART.  2. 

On  the  vacancy  of  either  of  said 
offices,  the  society  shall  elect  ano¬ 
ther  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

ART.  3. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
president  to  preside  at  their  res¬ 
pective  branches,  and  keep  good 
order  and  proper  decorum  at  each 
meeting;  take  the  yeas  and  nays 
when  necessary;  &  shall  at  each 
meeting  lay  before  the  house  the 
standing  of  the  society,  with  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  business  he  conceives 
necessary  for  their  deliberation. — 
He  shall  have  powrer  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  any  time  he  may  think  ad¬ 
visable,  and  continue  each  meet¬ 
ing  by  adjournments  until  they 
get  through  their  business. 

ART.  4. 

The  president  and  other  officers 
shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  by 
the  society  for  misdemeanor  in 
office  or  abuse  of  power. 

ART.  5. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  clerk 


I  to  keep  authentic  records,  in  abook, 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  branch 
of  the  society  to  which  he  is  clerk. 

ART.  6. 

Each  officer  of  this  society  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
gratis ;  and  on  resignation  or  remo¬ 
val  from  office,  shall  deliver  to  the 
society  all  the  books,  records,  pa¬ 
pers,  or  monies  which  belong  to 
the  society,  and  may  have  been 
committed  to  his  care. 

ART.  7. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  said  officers,  the  society 
may  appoint  another  to  officiate 
for  the  time  being  if  necessary. 

ART.  8. 

All  elections  for  offices  shall  be 
by  ballot.  And  the  society  shall 
at  each  election  appoint  some  trus¬ 
ty  member  or  two,  to  superintend 
the  same,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  pronounce  who  are  elected ;  and 
the  persons  elected  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  repair  to  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

ART.  9. 

All  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
society  shall  be  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  present — 
every  member  and  officer  present 
having  liberty  to  vote,  except  the 
president,  who  shall,  however,  in 
all  cases  of  equal  division  give 
the  casting  vote. 

ART.  10. 

Each  branch  of  the  society  shall 
meet  four  times  a  year, at  whatever 
place  they  may  agree  upon;  the 
president  having  power  to  call 
them  together  oftener,  if  neces¬ 
sary  as  aforesaid.  And  any  num¬ 
ber  thus  convened  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 
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ART.  11. 

It  shall  be  the  business  of  the 
society,  and  of  each  branch,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  and  inculcate 
the  principle  “that  freedom  is  the 
natural  right  of  all  men,”  but 
nothing  is  allowed  to  be  printed 
on  the  subject  without  the  concur¬ 
rent  voice  of  a  majority  of  the 
standing  committee,  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  annually  by  the  conventions, 
for  that  purpose ;  which  also  must 
have  been  previously  inspected, 
and  had  the  approbation  of  the 
particular  branch  where  it  origin¬ 
ated. 

ART.  12. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
clerk  to  transmit  any  copies  of  re¬ 
cords,  or  information  in  his  power, 
if  rvquested  by  any  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  the  president  requesting 
such  copies,  and  extracts,  &c.  and 
copies  thereof  to  be  kept  by  both 
applicant  and  clerk. 

ART.  13. 

Any  person  being  a  friend  to 
our  country,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
member  and  a  society  in  a  col¬ 
lected  capacity  shall  receive  ap¬ 
plicants  into  membership  either 
personally  present,  or  by  a  request 
in  writing  by  the  hand  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  shall  be  a  subscribing  wit¬ 
ness  thereto. — And  any  person  de¬ 
siring  to  withdraw  himself  from 
membership  is  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
by  personally  attending,  and  mak¬ 
ing  application  at  a  stated  meeting 
of  the  branch  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  to  be  dismissed  from 
membership ;  and  the  meeting  shall 
thereupon  dismiss  him  upon  re¬ 
cord. 


ART.  14. 

The  society  shall  be  known  by 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Manu¬ 
mission  Society  of  Tennessee . 

ART.  15. 

All  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
society  shall  begin  with  these 
words,  “Resolved  by  the  Manur 
mission  Society  of  Tennessee” 

ART.  16. 

There  shall  be  a  convention  for 
the  society  held  annually;  consist¬ 
ing  next  year  of  one  tenth  of  the 
society,  chosen  annually  by  the 
members  of  each  branch  out  of 
their  own  body,  by  election;  who 
shall  meet  at  such  time  &  place  as 
the  respective  conventions  may  fix 
upon ;  and  any  number  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  not  under  five,  hav¬ 
ing  so  convened,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business ;  whose  bu¬ 
siness  it  shall  be  to  deliberate  and 
fix  upon  the  best  measures  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  To  these  sessions  of 
convention  the  different  braches 
shall  render  in  writing  by  the 
hands  of  their  delegates,  the  state 
of  their  respective  branch,  and  the 
money  raised  by  them  for  the  use 
of  the  society ;  and  shall  also  ren¬ 
der  the  number  of  members  there¬ 
unto  belonging  and  any  other  in¬ 
teresting  matter  they  may  think 
proper,  with  certificates  of  the  le¬ 
gal  appointment  of  the  delegates, 
signed  on  behalf  of  such  branch  by 
the  President  and  witnessed  by  the 
clerk.  And  each  session  of  the 
convention  shall  appoint  time  and 
place  for  the  next,  which  is  to  be 
about  a  year  apart,  unless  circum¬ 
stances  require  it  of  tener ;  and  shall 
fix  the  number  of  delegates;  and 
the  clerk  shall  furnish  each  branch 
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by  the  hand  of  their  delegates,  if 
practicable  with  a  transcript  of 
their  proceedings,  advices,  and  re¬ 
solutions,  so  far  as  may  concern 
them ;  or  if  not  practicable  to  do  it 
in  writing ;  the  convention  shall  di¬ 
rect  it  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  &  then  furnish  each  branch 
with  a  transcript,  as  aforesaid. 

ART.  17. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to 
amend  or  alter  this  Constitution, 
such  amendment  or  alteration  shall 
originate  in  some  one  of  the 
Branches,  and  when  acted  upon, 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  branch  where  it  was 
proposed,  to  the  several  Branches 
for  their  concurrence,  or  rejec¬ 
tion.  Two  thirds  of  the  branches 
agreeing  to  such  amendment  and 
transmitting  the  same  to  the  next 
annual  convention,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  this  constitution. 

ART.  18. 

The  convention  shall  appoint  a 
president  clerk  and  treasurer,  at 
each  session  who  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  until  the  next 
session;  and  shall  be  under  the 
same  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  officers  aforementioned,  in 
all  cases  where  other  rules  for 
them  are  not  prescribed. 

ART.  19. 

The  president  shall  sign  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  which 
require  his  signature,  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  his  office ;  and  shall  pre¬ 
side  in  the  convention  and  perform 
the  same  duties,  and  have  the  same 
power  in  every  respect,  as  far  as 
respects  the  convention,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  individual  branch¬ 
es  have  in  their  provinces.  He 


shall  have  power  to  draw  or  order 
draughts,  on  the  treasury  for  the 
use  of  the  society  in  general  and 
the  promotion  of  their  object. 

ART.  20. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  all 
monies  delivered  to  him  and  give 
receipts  for  the  same,  stating  from 
what  branch  it  came,  and  shall  on 
orders  from  the  president, as  afore¬ 
said  pay  out  such  monies,  but  not 
otherwise,  taking  a  receipt  from 
the  drawer  for  the  same. 

ART.  21. 

The  president  shall  render  a 
true  account  in  writing  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  his  office  devolves 
to  the  society,  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  laid  out  such  monies. 

ART.  22. 

The  power  of  laying  taxes  to 
raise  money  for  the  use  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  shall  be  vested  in  the  con¬ 
vention  ;  who  shall  at  each  session 
lay  such  a  one  as  they  think  will 
defray  all  necessary  contingencies 
until  the  next ;  which  shall  be  laid 
proportionably  on  each  branch  to 
their  number  of  members,  & 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  to  each 
member. 

ART.  23. 

Each  of  us  do  pledge  ourselves 
to  endeavor  to  support  this  consti¬ 
tution,  and  whatever  alterations 
or  amendments  may  hereafter  be 
made  therein  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
as  far  as  our  abilities  will  reason¬ 
ably  permit — beseeching  and  look¬ 
ing  for  Omnipotence  to  aid  in  this 
his  cause  of  justice. 

Done  in  convention  on  the  17th  of 
the  8th  month,  August,  1819. 

JAMES  JONES,  Pres’t. 

Attest, 

THOMAS  DOAN,  Sec. 
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FROM  THE  NEW-YORK  ADVERTISER. 

[The  condition  of  the  Slaves 
at  the  South,  is  continually  grow¬ 
ing  better  and  better;  that  of  the 
white  labouring  people  at  the 
North,  worse. — See  Mr.  George 
Hay’s  Letters.  The  following  is 
proof  in  point.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
city,  dated  March  2d,  1820. 

Yesterday,  a  respectable  white 
man  and  wife,  who  kept  school 
for  coloured  children,  in  this  ci¬ 
ty,  were,  with  their  scholars,  tak¬ 
en  by  warrant  from  school,  and 
carried  to  the  police  cage,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security 
for  his  appearance  to-day,  before 
his  honor  the  mayor.  The  dis¬ 
tressed  parents  were  allowed  the 
poor  privilege  of  releasing  their 
children,  by  being  also  bound  to 
appear  before  the  mayor  to-mor¬ 
row.  It  was  an  affecting  scene. 
The  humble  innocents,  and  their 
parents,  were  all  in  tears.  Tho’ 
black,  they  manifested  that  they 
had  human  feelings.  They  were 
generally  free  children,  but  the 
police,  presuming  that  some  were 
slaves,  were  pleased  to  call  their 
meeting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  being  taught  to  spell  and  read, 
an  unlawful  assembly! 

The  agony  is  over.  His  hon¬ 
our,  after  displaying  all  the  pomp 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  has  been 
pleased  to  discharge  the  whole, 
though  liable  to  a  fine  on  account 
of  the  children  proving  to  be 
slaves.  These  slave  children,  it 
appears,  were  liable,  by  law ,  to 
have  twenty  lashes  each,  on  their 
bare  backs  for  this  offense ;  but  the 
punishment  was  dispensed  with, 
on  account  of  their  years.  To 


cap  the  climax,  his  honour  has 
directed  the  night  watch,  not  to 
suffer  any  man  of  colour  to  pass 
or  repass  in  the  streets  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  If  he  does,  he 
is  to  be  dragged  to  a  cage,  not  fit 
for  a  hog  to  wallow  in.  None, 
however  correct  their  deport¬ 
ment,  or  established  their  char¬ 
acter  for  integrity,  are  safe  in 
walking  out  after  that  hour,  ex¬ 
cept  the  keeper  of  a  noted  house 
for  dancing  and  other  purposes. 
—  This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of 
the  existing  oppression  of  this 
place.  Vice,  in  a  man  of  colour, 
is  here  rewarded,  and  virtue  pun¬ 
ished. 


General  Stokes,  a  senator  in  congress 
from  North  Carolina,  has  written  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Missouri  question,  which 
is  published  in  the  papers  and  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

“All  that  zue,  from  the  Slave¬ 
holding  States  can  do  at  present, 
is  to  rescue  from  the  rapacious 
grasp  of  these  misguided  fanatics, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  purchase,  including  all  the 
inhabited  parts  of  that  extensive 
country. 

“I  can  see  no  means,  either 
now  or  hereafter,  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  desirable  object,  but  by 
consenting  that  slavery  may  be 
inhibited  in  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  I  be¬ 
lieve  by  agreeing  to  this  regula¬ 
tion,  we  may  secure  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  that  purchase  as 
an  Asylum  for  Slaves  already  too 
numerous  to  be  comfortably  sup¬ 
ported  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  With  this  view,  I  have 
consented  that  slavery  may  be 
excluded  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
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from  this  territory  lying  west  of 
the  contemplated  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min¬ 
utes  north  latitude.  I  do  not 
think  the  constitution  violated  by 
the  terms  of  this  act,  inasmuch 
as  Congress  are  only  legislating 
upon  a  territory  in  which  there 
is  not  one  citizen  of  the  United 
States  settled  at  this  time.  By 
this  prudent  and  proper  conces¬ 
sion,  we  shall  quiet  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  have  already 
been  excited  by  bad  men  to  com¬ 
mit  the  most  daring  acts  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  outrage.” 

We  have  frequently  seen  the 
idea  suggested,  that  by  exclud¬ 
ing  slavery  from  the  Missouri 
territory,  the  people  from  the  free 
states  intend  to  secure  that  ter¬ 
ritory  to  themselves.  Such  is 
the  language  of  this  Senator’s 
letter.  There  is  something  very 
extraordinary  in  this  suggestion. 
Pray,  gentlemen  slave-holders,  if 
you  wish  to  purchase  and  oc¬ 
cupy  lands  in  regions  where  sla¬ 
very  is  not  admitted,  are  you  not 
as  much  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  men 
from  the  free  states  are?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  you?  Or  is  it 
the  fact,  that  you  cannot  go  any 
where  unless  you  can  carry  with 
you  slaves  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
to  perform  your  labour?  If  the 
latter  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  —  if  you  are  all  too  lazy 
to  work  for  yourselves,  and  had 
rather  stay  where  you  are  than 
emigrate  to  a  new  country  where 
you  must  either  work  or  starve, 
the  choice  is  fairly  before  you,  & 
as  you  are  in  a  free  country ,  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  select 
that  branch  of  the  alternative  that 


you  like  best.  But  do  not  call 
free  men  hard  names  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  themselves, 
who  had  rather  do  so  than  exer¬ 
cise  their  tyranny  and  cruelty  o- 
ver  their  fellow  men,  merelv  be- 
cause  they  may  be  disposed  to 
purchase  and  cultivate  the  land 
that  you  will  not.  This  is  a  new 
sort  of  fanaticism,  known  only, 
we  believe,  to  the  moderate  Chris¬ 
tians  of  slave-holding  states. 

SOUTHERN  CUSTOMS. 

Raleigh,  N.C.  March,  21. 

We  have  seldom  had  to  record 
any  circumstance  more  eminent¬ 
ly  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings 
and  excite  the  just  indignation  of 
the  citizens  of  this  place  than 
the  one  to  which  we  were  yester¬ 
day  accidently  witnessed.  Is  seems 
that  a  negro  man  belonging  to 
some  one  in  Moore  co.  had  been 
confined  in  our  jail  for  two  or 
three  weeks;  he  was  arrested  as  a 
runaway.  —  About  12  o’clock 
yesterday  the  owner,  we  suppose, 
took  him  from  the  prison,  and, 
without  the  least  regard  to  hu¬ 
manity,  or  even  decency,  paraded 
through  the  principal  street,  one 
end  of  a  large  chain  being  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  victim’s  neck,  and  the 
other  to  the  neck  of  his  horse !  — 
would  this  was  all;  but  with  his 
victim  thus  secured,  this  ‘devil  in 
human  shape’  moved  off  at  con¬ 
siderable  speed,  occasionally  jerk¬ 
ing  the  rope  with  a  degree  of 
force  nearly  sufficient  to  prostrate 
his  fettered  charge. 

To  the  honor  of  the  town  be 
it  known,  that  such  an  outrage 
upon  decency  and  humanity  was 
not  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  sheriff  of  the  countv,  with  a 
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sufficient  escort,  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  pursuit  of  this  gross  and 
dastardly  offender.  —  We  have 
good  reason  to  calculate  that  the 
sheriff  will  have  accomplished  his 
business  by  securing  the  fellow 
in  jail  before  to-morrow  morning. 
We  shall  therefore  dismiss  the 
subject  for  the  present,  with  the 
brief  notice  we  have  taken  of  it. 


Law  Intelligence. 

The  following  case  has  been  recently- 
decided  in  the  city  court  at  Charleston,  s.  c. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION 
INFERIOR  CITY  COURT ,  March 
Session ,  1820. 

Mary  Lloyd,  ) 

vs.  v  Declaration  Case. 

Honore  Hompoey,  ) 

Tried  before  his  honor  William  Drayton, 
Esq.  the  Recorder. 

This  was  a  special  action  on 
the  case  for  beating  a  negro  wo¬ 
man,  the  property  of  the  plaintiff. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the 
trial,  that  some  time  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  while  the  family  of 
the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  respectable 
widow  lady  and  no  other  chil¬ 
dren  but  daughters,  were  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  the  negro  woman  in 
question  was  attending  upon 
them  at  the  table,  the  defendant 
rushed  violently  into  the  room 
where  they  were  dining,  &  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason,  or  en¬ 
tering  into  and  explanation  upon 
the  subject,  commenced  an  out¬ 
rageous  battery  upon  the  servant, 
by  beating  and  striking  her  seve¬ 
ral  blows  on  the  head  with  his 
first,  knocking  her  down  and 
kicking  her  two  or  three  times 
in  the  back,  swearing  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  her  ears.  — 
The  blows  she  received  were  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  blood  to 
gush  from  her  ears,  and  to  de¬ 


prive  her  of  all  sensation  for  near¬ 
ly  half  an  hour.  Several  of  the 
neighbors  who  were  either  at¬ 
tracted  or  called  particularly  to 
the  spot  at  the  time,  represented 
that  she  was  to  all  appearance 
dead.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  exhibited  any  indication  of 
returning  life,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  brutal  violence, 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed  near¬ 
ly  a  fortnight,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  she  was  prematurily  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  still  born  child.  The 
child  was  fully  formed,  and  had 
evidently  lost  its  life  from  the 
kicks  which  the  mother  had  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  nearly  a  month 
before  she  was  able  to  return  to 
the  duties  of  her  situation  in  the 
house.  It  was  for  this  injury 
done  to  the  person  of  her  servant 
that  the  plaintiff  brought  the 
present  action. 

The  defence  set  up  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  threefold.  —  1st.  That 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
slave  in  question  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  plaintiff,  and  there¬ 
fore  she  was  entitled  to  no  action 
whatever,  it  being  as  to  herself 
damnum  obsque  injuria.  2d.  That 
the  negro  had  been  insolent  to  him, 
and  that  the  chastisement  she  re¬ 
ceived  was  no  more  than  she  mer¬ 
ited  —  and  3d.  That  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  no  more  damages 
than  what  she  had  actually  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  loss  of  service  of  her 
wench,  during  the  incapacity  to 
perform  the  usual  duties  of  her 
place,  and  that  she  could  not  re¬ 
cover  any  for  the  personal  injury 
done  to  her  servent. 

The  recorder  charged  the  Jury 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  who  after 
a  few  minutes  consultation,  re- 
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turned  with  a  virdict  of  Five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  damages,  and  costs, 
that  being  the  full  extent  of  dam¬ 
ages  recoverable  in  the  court. 

We  are  gratified  to  find,  that 
such  a  brutal  &  inhuman  wretch 
was  so  far  punished  for  his  bar¬ 
barity;  but  we  should  have  been 
much  better  pleased,  if  the  dam¬ 
ages  had  been  applied  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  benefit  of  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  who  had  been  made  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  consequences  of  such  sa¬ 
vage  abuse. 


HISTORY 

Of  the  rise,  'progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  .  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

BY  THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

INTRODUCTION. 

[Continued  from  page  13.] 

To  see  it  as  it  has  been  shewn 
to  arise  in  the  first  case,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  ourselves  on  the  continent  just 
mentioned.  Well  then,  we  are 
landed ; we  have  j  ust  passed  through 
one  forest ;  we  are  now  come  to  a 
more  open  place,  which  indicates 
an  approach  to  habitations.  And 
what  object  is  that  which  first  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  upon  our  sights  ?  Who 
is  that  wretched  woman,  whom  we 
discover  under  that  noble  tree, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  beating 
her  breast,  as  if  in  the  agonies  of 
despair?  Three  days  has  she  been 
there  at  intervals  to  look  and  to 
watch,  and  this  is  the  fourth  morn¬ 
ing,  and  no  tidings  of  her  children 
yet.  Beneath  its  spreading  boughs 
they  were  accustomed  to  play ;  but 
alas !  the  savage  man-stealer  inter¬ 
rupter  their  playful  mirth,  and  has 
taken  them  forever  from  her  sight. 

But  let  us  leave  the  cries  of  this 
unfortunate  woman, and  hasten  in¬ 


to  another  district:  And  what  do 
we  first  see  here?  who  is  he  that 
just  now  started  across  the  narrow 
pathway,  as  if  afraid  of  a  human 
face?  what  is  that  sudden  rustling 
among  the  leaves?  why  are  those 
persons  flying  from  our  approach, 
and  hiding  themselves  in  yon  dark¬ 
est  thicket?  behold,  as  we  get  into 
the  plain,  a  deserted  village!  the 
rice  field  has  just  been  trodded 
down  aroudd  it.  An  aged  man, 
venerable  by  his  silver  beard,  lies 
wounded  and  dying  near  the 
threshold  of  his  hut.  War,  sud¬ 
denly  instigated  by  avarice,  has 
just  visited  the  dwellings  which 
we  see.  The  old  have  been  butch¬ 
ered,  because  unfit  for  slavery, 
and  the  young  have  been  carried 
off,  except  such  as  have  fallen 
in  the  conflict,  or  have  escaped 
among  the  woods  behind  us. 

But  let  us  hasten  from  this 
cruel  scene,  which  gives  rise  to 
so  many  melancholy  reflections. 

But  whither  shall  we  go  ? 
The  night  is  approaching  fast. 
Let  us  find  some  friendly  hut, 
where  sleep  may  make  us  forget 
for  a  while  the  sorrows  of  the 
day.  Behold  a  hospitable  native 
ready  to  receive  us  at  his  door ! 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind¬ 
ness.  And  now  let  us  give  our¬ 
selves  to  repose.  But  why, 
when  our  eyelids  are  but  just  clo¬ 
sed,  do  we  find  ourselves  thus 
suddenly  awakened?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  noise  around 
us,  of  the  trampling  of  people’s 
feet,  of  the  rustling  of  the  bow, 
the  quiver,  and  the  lance  ?  Let 
us  rise  and  enquire.  Behold ! 
the  inhabitants  are  all  alarmed ! 
A  wakeful  woman  has  shown 
them  yon  distant  column  of  smoke 
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and  blaze.  The  neighbouring 
village  is  on  fire.  The  prince, 
unfaithful  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
has  surrounded  them.  He  is 
now  burning  their  habitations, 
and  seizing,  as  saleable  booty, 
the  fugitives  from  the  flames. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the 
scenes  that  have  been  passing  in 
Africa  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Slave-trade;  or  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  evil,  as  it 
has  shown  itself  in  the  first  of 
the  cases  we  have  noticed.  Let 
us  now  estimate  it  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  exist  in  the  second;  or 
let  us  examine  the  state  of  the 
unhappy  Africans,  reduced  to 
slavery  in  this  manner,  while  on 
board  the  vessels,  which  are  to 
convey  them  across  the  ocean  to 
other  lands !  &  here  I  must  observe 
at  once,  that,  as  far  as  this  part 
of  the  evil  is  concerned,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  describe  it.  Where 

shall  I  find  words  to  express  pro¬ 
perly  their  sorrow,  as  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  being  par¬ 
ted  for  ever  from  their  friends, 
their  relatives,  and  their  country? 
Where  shall  I  find  language  to 
paint  in  appropriate  colours 

the  horror  of  mind  brought  on 
by  thoughts  of  their  future  un¬ 
known  destination,  of  which  they 
can  augur  nothing  but  misery 

from  all  that  they  have  yet  seen? 
How  shall  I  make  known  their 
situation,  while  labouring  under 
painful  disease,  or  while  strug- 
ling  in  the  suffocating  holds  of 

their  prisons,  like  animals  inclos¬ 
ed  in  and  exhausted  receiver  ? 
How  shall  I  describe  their  feel¬ 
ings  as  exposed  to  all  the  person¬ 
al  indignities,  which  lawless  ap¬ 


petite  or  brutal  passion  may  sug¬ 
gest?  How  shall  I  exhibit  their 
sufferings  as  determining  to  re¬ 
fuse  sustenance  and  die,  or  as 
resolving  to  break  their  chains, 
and,  disdaining  to  live  as  slaves, 
to  punish  their  oppressors!  How 
shall  I  give  an  idea  of  their  agony, 
when  under  various  punishments 
and  tortures  for  their  reputed 
crimes?  Indeed  every  part  of 
this  subject  defies  my  powers,  & 
I  must  therefore  satisfy  myself 
and  the  reader,  with  a  general 
representation,  or  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  “Never  was  so  much 
human  suffering  condensed  in  so 
small  a  space.” 

( To  be  continued ) 


CALL  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

A  called  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  state  is  to  meet  at  Murfreesborough 
on  the  26th  of  the  6th  month  (June.) — 
Althouth  I  expect  that  the  Manumis¬ 
sion  Society  are  not  provided  at  present 
with  many  signers  to  their  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  Slavery,  yet  I  think  it 
would  be  right  to  let  no  opportunity  pass 
without  calling  on  that  body  to  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  abolishing  it.  I  therefor o 
would  recommend  that  every  friend  of 
Liberty  would  exert  himself  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  procure  as  many  subscribers 
as  possible  and  forward  them  to  the  le¬ 
gislature,  to  the  care  of  John  Blair ,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  Those  who  have  not 
copies,  or  forms  of  the  usual  petitions, 
can  draw  up  something  that  can  be  un¬ 
derstood — And  if  but  an  individual 
name  should  be  to  some  it  will  have  its 
weight. 
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MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  thirteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly,  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
now  in  session  at  Murfreesbo- 
rough : 

FRIENDS, 

You  are  once  more  called  upon  to 
consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  concern  for  the  oppressed,  in  which 
your  memorialist  is  often  in  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  involved,  he  is  now  constrained, 
through  the  solicitude  which  he  feels,  to 
address  you,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Your  memorialist  humbly  conceives 
that  societies  were  originally  formed,  & 
governments  instituted,  and  continued  to 
be  upheld  amoungst  men,  to  secure  the 
weak  from  the  aggressions  of  the  pow¬ 
erful,  and  to  lessen  the  miseries  which 
are  incident  to  human  life.  These  seem 
to  have  been  the  laudable  and  primary 
objects  which  drew  men  into  regular  so¬ 
cieties;  which  gave  rise  to  governments, 
to  constitutions  and  to  laws.  Previous 
to  the  formation  of  societies  and  govern¬ 
ments,  man  was  an  independent  being. 
But  on  entering  into  a  social  compact, 
his  happiness  and  interest  is  thrown  into 
the  common  stock — he  gives  up  the  li¬ 
berty  of  injuring  his  fellows,  and  seeks 
his  interest  and  happiness,  not  separate 
from,  nor  opposed  to,  but  in  a  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  his  servi¬ 
ces  to  the  community  must  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  means  of  being  useful;  and 
the  community  is  bound  to  promote  and 
regard  his  interest  and  happiness  in  re¬ 
turn.  But  avarice  and  ambition  have 
extended  their  influence  over  the  actions 
of  men,  and  produced  a  disregard  for 
these  primary  objects — talents  are  per¬ 
verted  and  power  abused;  while  the 
wealth  &  aggrandisement  of  a  few,  have 
been  sufficient  inducements  to  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  parts,  and  sometimes  of 
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even  whole  communities.  Thus  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  constitutional  restraint,  tho  self 
imposed,  have  been  thrown  down;  and 
custom  has  sanctioned  the  dreadful  inno¬ 
vation.  In  all  countries  some  individuals 
have  obtained  an  excess  of  emolument 
and  power,  while  other  portions  of  com¬ 
munities  have  been  depressed  by  unna¬ 
tural,  and  unreasonable  privations.  Re- 
nouned  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  for  liberty  and  equal  law; 
living  under  governments  which  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  first  principle,  that  sacred  pre¬ 
cept  of  nature,  “ that  all  men  are  born 
free  ,”  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  these 

blessings  are  but  partially  enjoyed. - 

Witness  the  oppressive  servitude  under 
which  we  compel  thousands  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures  to  drag  out  their  miserable 
lives:  deprived  of  privileges  which  we 
hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  inviolable: — 
their  actions  controled — their  persons 
insulted,  and  abused  in  a  manner  at 
which  the  feelings  of  humanity  revolt — 
We  separate  the  most  endearing  connec¬ 
tions — the  husband  from  the  wife,  the 
wife  from  the  husband.  Parents  and 
children  are  torn  asunder — the  dearest 
ties  disregarded,  and  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice;  and  the  poor  victims 
driven  in  gangs,  through  this  boasted 
land  of  liberty,  like  droves  of  beasts  to 
market,  and  often  chained  and  fettered 
together,  to  prevent  their  escape  to  the 
fond  object  of  their  affections — treated 
with  that  ignominy  and  cruelty  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for,  and  inflicted  on 
none  but  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  To  this  inequal- 
ty — to  these  outrages  on  the  rights  of  man, 
it  is  that  your  memorialist  would  humbly 
call  your  attention;  and  pray  that  now 
in  this  the  day  of  your  power,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  would  lend  this  class  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  degraded  humanity,  the  ut¬ 
most  relief  that  you  can. 

Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  while  we  boast 
of  our  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind,  we  are  the  scourges 
of  the  African  race?  Recollect  that 
there  is  a  God  that  judges  in  the  earth, 
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and  holds  the  destiny  of  nations  in  his 
hand — that  has  ever  regarded  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help — and  may  you  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  your  duty  and 
responsibility;  and  may  your  hearts  be 
inclined  to  justice  and  humanity. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  certainly  re¬ 
quires  the  most  attentive  deliberation: 
nor  should  you  be  deterred  therefrom  by 
the  formidable  difficulties  which  seem  to 
oppose.  These  difficulties,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed,  are  more  ideal  than  sub¬ 
stantial. — Some  means  may  be  devised 
— some  best  way  may  be  adopted  to  ef¬ 
fect,  at  least,  a  gradual,  and  salutary  re¬ 
dress.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  and  the  benedictions 
of  mankind  would  be  withheld.  The 
Almighty  would  behold  with  peculiar 
approbation,  an  act  so  congenial  to  his 
own  benificient  designs;  and  generations 
yet  unborn,  would  revere  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ban¬ 
ishing  this  enormous  evil  from  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  And  the  present  period  is 
peculiarly  favorble  to  this  laudable  en- 
terprize:  And  what  may  be  the  conse¬ 
quences,  if  you  suffer  it  to  pass  unimpro¬ 
ved?  Let  virtuous  principles  triumph 
over  interest,  prejudice,  and  error,  and 
you  will  be  willing  to  dispense  to  others 
those  inestimable  blessings  which  you  all 
feel  anxious  to  secure  to  yourselves — 
“ liberty ”  the  tl\ privilege  of  possessing 
property ”  and  of  “ pursuing  and  obtain¬ 
ing  happiness  and  safety these  being 
natural  rights  which  no  set  of  men  will¬ 
ingly  surrender  when  they  enter  into  a 
social  compact  with  others;  but  are 
the  very  things  which  men  expect  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of,  by  surren¬ 
dering  into  the  common  stock,  some  of 
their  minor  privileges.  These  being  of 
such  importance  to  every  man,  that  with¬ 
out  them,  all  the  blessings  of  life  are  in¬ 
sipid.  Deprived  of  these  substantials  of 
human  happiness,  is  it  at  all  strange  that 
their  morals  partake  of  the  degradation 
to  which  their  persons  are  reduced?  and 
even  necessity  prompts  them  to  the  per¬ 
petration  of  crimes.  We,  then  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  their  misery — their  degradation 
— and  their  crimes!!  A  dreadful  reflec¬ 
tion!!!  And  what  is  the  inducement?  are 
we  happier  by  it?  No. — It  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  most  of  us,  that  they  are  a 
source  of  uneasiness  and  vexation.  Our 


days  are  passed  in  perplexity,  and  our 
nights  in  anxiety  and  care.  Are  our  pe¬ 
cuniary  interest  promoted  by  it?  No. — 
The  state  of  agriculture  in  slave  states, 
and  the  low  price  of  lands  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  late  bubble  of  exorbitant 
prices  of  land  in  Alabama)  compared 
with  the  management  and  value  of  farms 
in  the  eastern  states,  originally  not  more 
fertile  than  the  former,  sufficiently  de¬ 
monstrate  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  But 
even  if  wealth  could  be  ensured  by  it, 
your  memorialist  conceives  that  this  con¬ 
sideration  ought  not  to  influence  our  con¬ 
duct.  Can  we  for  a  moment  tolerate  the 
idea,  that  we  are  to  commit  outrages  on 
our  fellow  creatures  for  the  sake  of  gain? 
That  we  are  to  deprive,  and  withhold 
from  others,  every  thing  that  is  precious 
to  them,  to  promote  our  own  interest? — 
Admit  this  doctrone,  and  the  blessings 
of  society  are  gone! — Government,  laws, 
liberty,  and  rights,  would  be  nothing  but 
bare  names;  and  peace,  security,  and  or¬ 
der,  would  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth!!  Have  we  not  shut  our  eyes,  and 
stopped  our  ears  too  long? — Can  we  con¬ 
tinue  indifferent  on  so  momentous  a  sub¬ 
ject  any  longer? — It  is  hoped  not.  Your 
memorialist  feels  the  most  anxious  soli¬ 
citude  that  you  may  not  leave  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  session,  to  take  the  first  noble  step, 
towards  abolishing  this  evil — this  deeply 
rooted  national  disease,  from  that  part 
of  the  community  which  you  represent. 

Your  memorialist  conceives  that  there 
is  but  one  opinion  entertained  with  res¬ 
pect  to  slavery  being  a  violation  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  civil  rights — That  it  originated 
in  avarice,  injustice  and  the  commission 
of  the  blackest  crimes,  which  one  man 
is  capable  of  committing  against  another; 
and  which  is  now,  by  a  late  law  of  con¬ 
gress,  justly  declared  to  be  piracy,  and 
punishable  with  death.  Of  course  it  fol¬ 
lows,  when  this  is  admited,  that  titles 
obtained  to  men  in  this  way  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  justice,  and  can  never  become 
just,  tho’  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  for  a  thousand  generations — That 
every  new  born  child  has  as  complete  a 
title  to  his  liberty,  from  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  as  just  a  right  to  possess  it,  as 
if  his  father  had  never  been  wronged  out 
of  it  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  objection  held  up  by  some  avaricious, 
and  narrow  minded  men,  that  they  have 
laid  out  their  money  for  slaves,  will  have 
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but  little  weight  with  your  better  enlight¬ 
ened  judgment,  who,  with  every  friend 
and  love  of  liberty,  will  agree,  that  the 
value  of  a  slave,  added  to,  or  taken  from 
a  mans  estate,  is  less  than  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  his  free¬ 
dom.  Hence  your  memorialist  would 
humbly  suggest  the  obligations  which 
honor,  morality,  &  religion,  hold  on  you 
in  this  your  collected  capacity,  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  your  power,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  justice,  which  never  fails  to  ex¬ 
alt  a  nation ,  and  for  the  removal  of  that 
kind  of  oppression ,  (slavery,)  which  is  a 
shame  to  any  people. 

Your  memorialist  conceives  that  it 
would  be  offering  an  indignity  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  honorable  body,  to 
offer  to  prove  that  the  laws  which  first 
sanctioned  slavery,  were  passed  in  a  dark 
and  barbarous  age;  and  that  were  they 
yet  to  be  passed,  that  there  is  not  a  civi¬ 
lized  legislature  now  upon  earth  that 
would  do  it;  but  would  humbly  ask,  are 
these  the  only  laws  which  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  republic 
cannot  modify,  or  repeal?  Or  are  they 
to  stand  as  lasting  monuments  of  human 
depravity?  No— It  is  the  boast  of  our 
nation,  that  the  grievances  of  the  poor 

can  be  heard - abuses  rectified,  and 

those  laws  repealed  which  invade  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  state. 

And  now,  as  your  memorialist  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt  but  that  the  God  of  all 
grace,  will  on  his  part,  bestow  light  and 
understanding  upon  you,  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  select  the  best  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  for,  and  beginning  the  effectual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee;  it  remains  for  him  to  pray,  that 
you  may  consider  your  responsibility  to 
the  Governor  of  the  whole  earth.  The  aw¬ 
ful  trust  reposed  in  you. — That  you  live 
and  act,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
generations  yet  to  come;  and  for  eter¬ 
nity.  And  that  on  this  act  of  yours  de¬ 
pends  the  slavery,  the  freedom — the  hap¬ 
piness,  the  misery  of  thousands.  O!  that 
you  may  incline  your  hearts  to  wisdom — 
your  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  And  may  a  peaceful  conscience, 
and  that  happiness  which  you  secure  to 
others,  be  your  portion:  So  breaths  the 
humble  prayer  of  your  memorialist. 

ELIHUEMBREE. 


THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT  AND 
THE  FUTURE. 

When  we  compare  the  present 
with  former  times,  it  is  pleasing  to 
discover  the  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  & 
nations  respecting  slavery,  and  the 
slave  trade,  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  No  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1807,  all  the  civilized  nations 
on  the  globe  were  engaged  in  kid¬ 
napping  and  carrying  away  from 
different  parts  of  Africa,  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  consigningthemtoun- 
conditional  servitude.  Ships  were 
chartered  by  every  nation  in  the 
civilized  world  to  go  to  Africa  to 
steal,  carry  away  and  sell  their 
cargo’s  of  human  booty.  Man 
was  an  article  of  merchandise  for- 
man ;  and  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  upheld,  and  patronized  the 
nafarious  and  abominable  traffic ; 
and  this  no  longer  ago  than  1807. 
But  now,  in  the  year  1820,  we 
find  it  abhored  by  all  nations.  Al¬ 
most  every  government  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  have  set  their  faces  a- 
gainst  it.  That  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  fostered  and  applauded  as 
a  laudable  enterprise,  is  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be  Piracy  by  the  United 
States,  and  prohibited  by  most,  if 
not  all  civilized  nations.  I  was 
truly  gratified  on  seeing  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  at  the  late  session 
on  the  15th  of  May,  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  Piracy,  and  pu¬ 
nishable  with  death.  Altho  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  sanguinary  punishments 
while  any  other  possible  means 
will  prevent  crimes,  yet  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  crime  committed 
under  the  sun,  for  which  a  man 
merits  an  ignominous  death,  more 
than  for  this  very  one.  And  it  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  that  it 
has  been  the  first  to  declare  it  so ; 
as  I  have  not  understood  that  any 
other  nation  has  done  it  before  ;but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  all  will  unite  in  it. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of 
my  readers  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  law,  I 
shall  insert  the  4th  and  5th  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  act,  which  are  the 
particular  ones  which  comprehend 
slave  trading ;  which  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enac¬ 
ted,  That  if  any  citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship’s 
company  of  any  foreign  ship  or 
vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
or  any  person  whatever,  being  of 
the  crew  or  ship’s  company  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  owned  in  whole  or 
part,  or  navigated  for,  or  in  behalf 
of  any  citizen,  or  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  shall  land,  from  such  ship 
or  vessel,  and  on  any  foreign  shore, 
seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not 
held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws 
of  either  of  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  make  such  negro  or  mulatto  a 
slave,  or  shall  decoy,  or  forcibly 
bring  or  carry,  or  shall  receive 
such  negro  or  mulatto  on  board  a- 
ny  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent, 
as  aforesaid,  such  citizen  or  person 
shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  wherein  he  may  be 
brought  orfound, shall  suffer  death. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enac¬ 
ted,  That  if  any  citizen  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  being  of  the  crew  or 
ship’s  company  of  any  foreign  ship 
or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  or  any  person  whatever,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  crew  or  ship’s  company 


of  any  ship  or  vessel  owned  wdiolly1 
or  in  part, or  navigated  for, or  in  be¬ 
half  of  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  forcibly  con- 
line,  or  detain,  or  aid  and  abet  in 
forcibly  confining,  or  detaining,  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  any  ne¬ 
gro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service 
by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  make  such  negro  or 
mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall,  on  board, 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  offer  or 
attempt  to  sell,  as  a  slave,  any  ne¬ 
gro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service, 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  any  where  on  tide  w^ater, 
transfer,  or  deliver  over,  to  any  o- 
ther  ship  or  vessel,  any  negro  or 
mulatto,  not  held  to  service,  as  a- 
foresaid,  with  intent  to  make  such 
negro  or  mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall 
land,  or  deliver  on  shore,  from  on 
board  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  a- 
ny  such  negro  or  mulatto,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  make  sale  of,  or  having  pre¬ 
viously  sold, such  negro  or  mulatto, 
as  a  slave,  such  citizen  or  per¬ 
son  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  where  in  he  shall 
be  brought  or  found,  shall  suffer 
death.” 

The  following  facts,  and  picture 
of  the  slave  trade,  as  now  carry¬ 
ing  on  by  monsters  in  human 
shape,  are  at  once  sufficient  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  above 
law,  and  to  produce  sentiments  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  victims, 
and  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
every  friend  of  humanity  towards 
the  perpetrators  of  this  once  tol¬ 
erated,  but  now  detested  outrage 
on  human  right. 

“We  regret  to  find  that  the 
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Royal  Gazette  of  Sierra  Leone 
contains  authentic  information  of 
the  shameful  traffic  in  slaves,  atthe 
Galienas  and  the  river  Sheabor. 
The  following  are  the  descriptions 
of  the  vessels  and  captains,  and  it 
appears  that  the  English,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  French,  are  concerned 
in  this  abominable  trade. 

Slaves. 

A  brig,  Perry  master,  English 


&  American  crew,  from  Havana,  306 
A  sch’r.  Cook,  American  crew, 

from  St.  Augustine. . -  56 

A  sch'r.  Breton  master,  French 
crew,  from  St.  Thomas,  -----  317 

A  sch'r.  Muinard  master, 

French  crew,  from  Gaudaloupe,  340 

A  brig,  Blackwood  master,  A- 
merican  crew,  from  Havana,  -  420 

A  sch’r.  Marteau  master,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  crew,  from  St. 
Thomas,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  300 

A  sch’r.  Jones  master,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  crew,  from  St. 

Thomas, . -  -  -  -  260 

A  sch’r.  unknown.  -  --  --  --  180 


2179 

On  the  17th  August,  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Pheasant,  Capt.  Kelly, 
returned  to  the  harbor  of  Free¬ 
town,  having  made  prize  of  the 
slave  ship  Novo  Felicidade,  which 
had  on  board  71  slaves.  In  his 
declaration,  Capt.  Kelly  with  true 
feelings  of  humanity,  states: — 

T  do  further  declare,  that  the 
state  in  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  were  found,  is  shocking 
to  every  principle  of  humanity ;  se¬ 
venteen  men  shackeled  together  in 
pairs  by  the  legs,  and  twenty  boys 
were  on  the  other  side  in  the  main 
hold,  a  space  measuring  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  seven  feet  eight  in¬ 
ches  in  main  breadth,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  under 
them  the  yams  for  their  support. — 
One  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 


was  in  the  last  state  of  dysentry, 
whose  natural  evacuations  ran  in¬ 
voluntarily  from  him  amongst 
those  yams,  creating  an  effluvia 
too  shocking  for  description.  On 
their  being  released  from  irons 
their  appearance  was  most  dis¬ 
tressing,  scarcely  one  of  them 
could  stand  on  his  legs  from 
cramp  and  evident  starvation.  The 
space  allowed  for  the  females, 
thirty-four  in  number  wras  even 
more  contracted  than  that  for  the 
men,  measuring  only  nine  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  4  feet  eight 
inches  in  main  breadth,  &  two  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  confined  in  irons,  &  perhaps 
allowed  during  the  day  to  come  on 
deck,  they  did  not  present  so  dis- 
tressinganappearanceasthemen.’ 

It  is  some  gratification  to  find 
that  many  British  cruisers  have 
been  active  and  successful  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  seizing  and 
confiscating  numerous  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  nefarious  and  dis¬ 
gusting  commerce. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE 
TRADE. 

New-York,  May,  26. 

Prize  vessels. — The  armed  schooner 
Plattsburg,  and  pilot  boat  schooner  Sci¬ 
ence,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  having 
j  been  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  United  States’  ship  Cayne,  Captain 
Trenchard.  Two  other  slave  schooners, 
the  Endymion  and  Esperanza,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Cayne,  and  ordered  for  this 
port,  sailed  from  the  Coast  in  company, 
and  may  be  hourly  expected.  From  a 
friend  on  board  the  Cayne,  the  Editors 
of  the  Merchantile  Advertiser  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  April, 
off  Cape  Montserado,  from  which  we  copy 
the  following: — 

“We  watered  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  southward. 
Since  passing  Sherbro  Island  we  have  de¬ 
tained  ten  slaving  vessels,  four  of  which 
we  send  in  for  adjudication;  the  thoer? 
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being  so  well  covered  with  false  papers, 
were  given  up.  The  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  this  inhuman  traffic  is  incredi¬ 
ble;  not  less  than  200  at  present  on  the 
coast,  all  of  them  fast  sailers,  well  man¬ 
ned  and  armed,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
many  of  them  owned  by  Americans,  al¬ 
though  under  foreign  flags. 

We  have  been  constantly  chasing 
night  and  day  since  our  arrival  on  the 
coast,  and  sometimes  have  had  several 
in  sight  at  the  same  time.  We  are  this 
moment  in  chase  of  a  shooner,  called  the 
Colodero,  which  has  escaped  from  us 
twice  already,  by  very  superior  sailing, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
up  with  her  to  day. 

We  have  seen  but  one  American  trad¬ 
ing  vessel  on  the  coast,  (the  brig  Chance, 
Capt.  Swan,  from  Boston)  who  has  gone 
to  leeward. 

Pursuing  our  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  abolition  of  African 
Slavery,  and  contrasting  the  pres¬ 
ent  with  former  times,  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  this  people,  has 
made  a  rapid  progress.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  cause  of  abolition  was 
so  unpopular  in  Tennessee,  that 
it  was  at  the  risque  of  a  mans  life 
that  he  interfered  or  assisted  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  liberty  of  a  person 
of  colour  that  was  held  in  slavery, 
though  held  contrary  to  law.  The 
lives  of  some  of  my  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances,  I  well  recollect  to 
have  been  threatened,  who  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  aid  some  out  of  their 
unlawful  thraldom.  And  it  was 
sufficient  in  those  times  to  procure  a 
man  the  general  hatred  of  his 
neighbors,  although  he  even  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  case  made  plain 
that  the  poor  negro  was  not  law¬ 
fully  a  slave.  But  by  little  &  lit¬ 
tle,  times  are  much  changed  here, 
until  societies  of  respectablecitizens 
have  arisen  to  plead  the  cause  of 
abolition ;  and  instead  of  it  being 
a  disgrace  to  a  ma!n  to  be  a  member 
of  these  societies,  it  is  rather  a 


mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  redounds  to  his  honor.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  man 
would  have  been  mobed,  and  the 
printing  office  torn  down  for  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  any  thing  like 
the  Emancipator  ;  whereas  it  now 
meetsthe  approbation  of  thousands, 
and  is  patronised  perhaps  at  least 
equal  to  any  other  paper  in  the 
state. 

I  mention  these  things  for  the 
honor  of  the  present  age,  and  for 
the  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Twelve  or  twenty  years 
have  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
men's  minds  on  this  subject,  that, 
from  the  traffic  in  slaves  from  Af¬ 
rica  being  authorized  by  law,  and 
hundreds  of  ships  chartered  for 
that  very  purpose,  it  has  become 
not  only  disgraceful,  and  those 
shocking  laws  repealed,  but  the 
strictest  prohibitory  laws  enacted, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  army  & 
navy  of  the  United  States  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  suppress  it,  and 
the  prepetrators  viewed  as  the 
greatest  enemies  of  mankind,  and 
punishable  with  death. 

Estimatingthefutureby  the  past, 
which  we  have  a  right  to  do 
what  may  we  conjecture  will  be 
the  state  of  things  in  twenty  years 
hence?  If  by  a  gradual  progress¬ 
ion  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  less, 
we  have  emerged  from  that  state 
of  despotism  which  could  sanction 
laws,  and  protect  and  encourage 
men  in  steeling  free  men  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  bringing  them 
to  these  United  States,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  labour  for  us,  or  selling 
them  like  horses  or  cattle;  I  say 
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if  we  have  emerged  from  this  state 
of  despotism  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
if  we  go  on  in  the  same  ratio  of 
improvement  for  twenty  years 
more,  that  to  hold  a  man  in  slavery 
will  be  as  unpopular  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  as  piracy  is,  and  that  as 
effective  measures  will  be  adopted 
by  government  to  prevent  it.  Let 
none  take  alarm  at  this,  nor  think 
I  am  prognosticating  too  fast,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  almost  deducible 
from  mathematical  calculation. 

Time,  by  the  magical  revolu¬ 
tions  which  it  makes  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  will,  in  twenty  years, 
have  silenced  the  tongues  of  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  are  now 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
&  the  enfeebled  remaining  few,  may 
be  rendered  uninfluential,or  asham¬ 
ed  to  be  heard  in  so  bad  a  cause;  & 
the  echo  will  resound  from  Maine 
to  New-Orleanes,  “all  men  are 
free/'  while  the  overwhelming 
joy  burst  forth  in  song, 

“Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa  be  free! 
Thy  rights  no  longer  shall  be  torn  from 
thee. 

Thus  saith  America — Ye  winds  and 
waves! 

Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves; 
Proclaim  on  Guinea’s  cost,  by  Gambia’s 
side, 

As  far  as  Niger  rolls  his  eastern  tide, 
Through  radiant  realms,  beneath  the 
burning  zone, 

Where  Europe’s  curse  is  felt,  her  name 
unknown. 

Thus  saith  America,  on  land  and  sea, 
Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa  be  free.” 

HISTORY 

Of  the  rise ,  progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

BY  THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

[Continued  from  page  32.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  come  now  to  the  evil,  as  it 


has  been  proved  to  arise  in  the 
third  case;  or  to  consider  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  trade,  when  their  painful 
voyages  are  over,  or  after  they 
have  been  landed  upon  their 
destined  shores.  And  here  we 
are  to  view  them  first  under  the 
degrading  light  of  cattle.  We 
are  to  see  them  examined,  han¬ 
dled,  selected,  separated,  &  sold. 
Alas !  relatives  are  separated  from 
relatives,  as  if,  like  cattle,  they 
had  no  rational  intellect,  no  pow¬ 
er  of  feeling  the  nearness  of  re¬ 
lationship,  nor  sense  of  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  ties  of  life! 
We  are  next  to  see  them  labour¬ 
ing,  and  this  for  the  benefit  of 
those,  to  whom  they  are  under 
no  obligation,  by  any  law  either 
natural  or  divine,  to  obey.  We 
are  to  see  them,  if  refusing  the 
commands  of  their  purchasers, 
however  weary,  or  feeble,  or  in¬ 
disposed,  subject  to  corporal  pun¬ 
ishments,  and,  if  forcibly  re¬ 
sisting  them,  to  death.  We  are 
to  see  them  in  a  state  of  general 
degredation  and  misery.  The 
knowledge  which  their  oppres¬ 
sors  have  of  their  own  crime  in 
having  violated  the  rights  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
the  injured  to  seek  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  revenge,  produces  a  fear 
which  dictates  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  system  of  treatment  by 
which  they  shall  keep  up  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  two,  and 
by  which  the  noble  feelings  of 
the  latter  shall  be  kept  down,  & 
their  spirits  broken.  We  are  to 
see  them  again  subject  to  indivi¬ 
dual  persecution,  as  anger,  or 
malice,  or  any  bad  passion  may 
suggest.  Hence  the  whip ;  the 
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chain ;  the  iron-collar.  Hence 
the  various  modes  of  private  tor¬ 
ture,  of  which  so  many  accounts 
have  been  truly  given.  Nor  can 
such  horrible  cruelties  be  disco¬ 
vered  so  as  to  be  made  punisha¬ 
ble,  while  the  testimony  of  any 
number  of  the  oppressed  is  in¬ 
valid  against  the  oppressors, 
however  they  may  be  offences  a- 
gainst  the  laws.  And,  lastly, 
we  are  to  see  their  innocent  off¬ 
spring,  against  whose  personal 
liberty  the  shadow  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  advanced,  inhe¬ 
riting  all  the  miseries  of  their 
parents  lot. 

The  evil  then  as  far  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  viewed,  presents  to 
us  in  its  three  several  depart¬ 
ments,  a  measure  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  not  to  be  equalled;  not  to 
be  described.  But  would  that 
we  could  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject  as  dismissed!  Would 
that  in  each  of  the  departments 
now  examined,  there  was  no 
counterpart  left  us  to  contemplate! 
but  this  cannot  be.  For  if  there 
be  persons  who  suffer  unjustly, 
there  must  be  others,  who  op¬ 
press.  And  if  there  be  those 
who  oppress,  there  must  be  to 
the  suffering,  which  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  immorality  or  guilt. 

We  are  obliged  then  to  view 
the  counterpart  of  the  evil  in 
question,  before  we  can  make  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
it.  And,  in  examining  this  part 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
a  no  less  frightful  picture  to  be¬ 
hold  than  in  the  former  cases;  or 
that,  while  the  miseries  endured 
by  the  unfortunate  Affricans  ex¬ 
cite  our  pity  on  the  one  hand,  the 


vices,  which  are  connected  with 
them,  provoke  our  indignation  & 
abhorrence  on  the  other.  The 
Slave-trade,  in  this  point  of  view, 
must  strike  us  as  an  immense 
mass  of  evil  on  account  of  the 
criminality  attached  to  it,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  various  branches  of 
it,  which  have  already  been  ex¬ 
amined.  For,  to  take  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  evil  in  the  first  of 
these,  can  we  say  that  no  moral 
turpitude  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  those,  who  living  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  give 
birth  to  the  enormities,  which 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
prosecution  of  this  trade?  Is 
not  that  man  made  morally 
worse,  who  is  induced  to  become 
a  tyger  to  his  species,  or  who, 
instignated  by  avarice,  lies  in  wait 
in  the  thicket  to  get  possession 
of  his  fellow-man?  Is  no  injus¬ 
tice  manifest  in  the  land,  where 
the  prince,  unfaithful  to  his  duty, 
seizes  his  innocent  subjects,  and 
sells  them  for  slaves?  Are  no 
moral  evils  produced  among 
those  communities,  which  make 
war  upon  other  communities  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  and  without 
any  previous  provocation  or  of¬ 
fence?  Does  no  crime  attach  to 
those,  who  accuse  others  falsely, 
or  who  multiply  and  divide 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
of  the  punishment,  and  who  for 
the  same  reason  continue  the  use 
of  barbarous  and  absurd  ordeals 
as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt? 

In  the  second  of  these  branch¬ 
es,  the  counterpart  of  the  evil  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  those, 
who  purchase  the  miserable  na¬ 
tives  in  their  own  country,  and 
convey  them  to  distant  lands.  — 
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And  here  questions,  similar  to 
the  former  may  be  asked.  Do 
they  experience  no  corruption  of 
their  nature,  or  become  chargea¬ 
ble  with  no  violation  of  right, 
who,  when  they  go  with  their 
ships  to  this  continent,  know  the 
enormities  which  their  visits 
there  will  occasion,  who  buy 
their  fellow-creature,  man,  and 
this,  knowing  the  way  in  which 
he  comes  into  their  hands,  and 
who  chain  and  imprison,  and 
scourge  him  ?  Do  the  moral 
feelings  of  those  persons  escape 
without  injury,  whose  hearts  are 
hardened  ?  And  can  the  hearts 
of  those  be  otherwise  than  hard¬ 
ened,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
tears  and  groans  of  innocent 
strangers  forcibly  torn  away  from 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them 
in  life,  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  on  board  their  vessels 
in  a  state  of  suffocation,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  despair,  and  who 
are  themselves  in  the  habits  of 
the  cruel  use  of  arbitrary  power? 

The  counterpart  of  the  evil  in 
its  third  branch,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  conduct  of  those,  who,  when 
these  miserable  people  have  been 
landed,  purchase  and  carry  them 
to  their  respective  homes.  And 
let  us  see  whether  a  mass  of  wick¬ 
edness  is  not  generated  also  in 
the  present  case.  Can  those 
have  nothing  to  answer  for,  who 
seperate  the  faithful  ties  which 
nature  and  religion  have  created? 
Can  their  feelings  be  otherwise 
than  corrupt,  who  consider 
their  fellow-creatures  as  brutes, 
or  treat  those  as  cattle,  who  may 
become  the  temples  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  whom  the  Divinity 


disdains  not  himself  to  dwell?  Is 
there  no  injustice  in  forcing  men 
to  labour  without  wages?  Is  there 
no  breach  of  duty,  when  we  are 
commanded  to  clothe  the  naked, 
and  feed  the  hungry,  and  visit 
the  sick  and  in  prison,  in  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  want,  in  torturing 
them  by  cruel  punishment,  and 
in  grinding  them  down  by  hard 
labor,  so  as  to  shorten  their  days? 
Is  there  no  crime  in  adopting  a 
system,  which  keeps  down  all 
the  noble  faculties  of  their  souls, 
and  which  positively  debases  and 
corrupts  their  nature?  Is  there 
no  crime  in  perpetuating  these 
evils  among  their  innocent  off¬ 
spring?  And  finally,  besides  all 
these  crimes,  is  there  not  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  familiar  sight  of  the 
exercise,  but  more  especially  in 
the  exercise  itself,  of  uncontrol¬ 
led  power,  that  which  vitiates  the 
internal  man?  In  seeing  misery 
stalk  daily  over  the  land,  do  not 
all  become  insensibly  hardened  ? 
By  giving  birth  to  that  misery 
themselves,  do  they  not  become 
adandoned?  In  what  state  of 
society  are  the  corrupt  appetites 
so  easily,  so  quickly,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  indulged,  &  where  else, 
by  means  of  frequent  indulgence, 
do  these  experience  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  growth?  Where  else  is 
the  temper  subject  to  such  fre¬ 
quent  irritation,  or  passion  to 
such  little  control?  Yes:  if  the 
unhappy  slave  is  in  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation,  so  is  the  tyrant 
who  holds  him.  Action  and  re¬ 
action  are  equal  to  each  other,  as 
well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world.  You  cannot  exercise 
an  improper  dominion  over  a 
fellow-creature,  but  by  a  wise  or- 
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dering  of  Providence,  you  must 
necessarily  injure  yourself. 

Having  now  considered  the 
nature  of  the  evil  of  the  Slave 
trade;  in  its  three  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  suffering,  and  in  cor¬ 
responding  counterparts  of  guilt, 
I  shall  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  extent  of  it. 

On  this  subject  it  must  strike 
us,  that  the  misery  and  the  crimes 
included  in  the  evil,  as  it  has 
been  found  in  Africa,  were  not 
like  common  maladies,  which 
make  a  short  or  periodical  visit 
and  then  are  gone,  but  they  were 
continued  daily.  Nor  were  they 
like  diseases  which  from  local 
causes,  attack  a  village  or  a  town, 
and  by  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
are  removed,  but  they  effected  a 
whole  continent.  The  trade, 
with  all  its  horrors,  began  at  the 
river  Senegal,  and  continued, 
winding  with  the  coast,  through 
its  several  geographical  divisions, 
to  Cape  Negro;  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles. 
In  various  lines  or  paths  formed 
at  right  angles  from  the  shores, 
and  passing  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  slaves  were  procured 
and  brought  down.  The  dis¬ 
tance,  which  many  of  them  tra¬ 
velled,  was  immense.  Those, 
who  have  been  in  Africa,  have 
assured  us,  that  they  came  as  far 
as  from  the  sources  of  their  lar¬ 
gest  rivers,  which  we  know  to  be 
many  hundred  miles  in  land,  and 
the  natives  have  told  us,  in  their 
way  of  computation,  that  they 
came  a  journey  of  many  moons. 

It  must  strike  us  again,  that 
the  misery  and  the  crimes,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  evil,  as  it  has  been 


shown  in  the  transportation,  had 
no  ordinary  bounds.  They  were 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  crossing  of 
a  river,  but  of  an  ocean.  They 
did  not  begin  in  the  morning,  & 
end  at  night,  but  were  continued 
for  many  weeks,  and  sometimes 
by  casualties  for  a  quarter  of  the 
year.  They  were  not  limited  to 
the  precincts  of  a  solitary  ship, 
but  were  spread  among  many 
vessels ;  and  these  were  so  con¬ 
stantly  passing,  that  the  ocean 
itself  never  ceased  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  their  existence. 

And  it  must  strike  us  finally, 
that  the  misery  and  crimes,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  evil  as  it  has  been 
found  in  foreign  lands,  were  not 
confined  within  the  shores  of  a 
little  island.  Most  of  the  islands 
of  a  continent,  and  many  of  these 
of  considerable  population  and 
extent,  were  filled  with  them.  — 
And  the  continent  itself,  to  which 
these  geographically  belong,  was 
widelly  polluted  by  their  do¬ 
main.  Hence,  if  we  were  to 
take  the  vast  extent  of  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  these  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  from  the  heart  of  Africa 
to  its  shores,  and  that  which  they 
filled  on  the  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
were  to  join  the  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings  in  one  to  those  in  the 
other,  by  the  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings  which  took  place  in  the 
track  of  the  vessels  successively 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  should  be¬ 
hold  a  vast  belt  as  it  were  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  evil,  reaching 
through  land  and  ocean  to  the 
length  of  nearly  half  the  circle  of 
the  globe. 

And  as  the  contemplation  of 
the  removal  of  this  monstrous 
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evil,  should  excite  in  us  the  most 
pleasing  and  grateful  sensations, 
so  the  perusal  of  the  history  of 
it  should  afford  us  lessons,  which 
it  must  be  useful  to  us  to  know 
or  to  be  reminded  of.  For  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful 
to  us  to  know  the  means  which 
have  been  used,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  persons  who  have  moved,  in 
so  great  a  cause.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  useful  to  us  to  be 
impressively  reminded  of  the 
simple  axiom,  which  the  perusal 
of  this  history  will  particularly 
suggest  to  us,  that  “the  greatest 
works  must  have  a  beginning;” 
because  the  fostering  of  such 
an  idea  in  our  minds,  cannot  but 
encourage  us  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  evils,  however  vast 
they  may  appear  in  their  size,  or 
however  difficult  to  overcome.  — 
It  cannot  again  be  otherwise  than 
useful  to  us  to  be  assured  (and 
this  history  will  assure  us  of  it) 
that  in  any  work,  which  is  a  work 
of  righteousness,  however  small 
the  beginning  may  be,  or  howe¬ 
ver  small  the  progress  may  be, 
that  we  may  make  in  it,  we  ought 
never  to  despair;  for  that,  what¬ 
ever  checks  and  discouragements 
we  may  meet  with,  “no  virtuous 
effort  is  ever  ultimately  lost.” — 
And  finally,  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  useful  to  us  to  form 
the  opinion,  which  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  subject  must  al¬ 
ways  produce,  namely,  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  evils,  which  are  still 
left  among  us,  may,  by  an  union 
of  wise  and  virtuous  individuals, 
be  greatly  elleviated,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  done  away;  for  if  the  great 
evil  of  the  Slave-trade,  so  deep¬ 
ly  entrenched  by  its  hundred 


interests,  has  fallen  prostrate  be¬ 
fore  the  efforts  of  those  who  at¬ 
tacked  it,  what  evil  of  a  less  mag¬ 
nitude  shall  not  be  more  easily 
subdued?  O!  may  reflections  of 
this  sort  always  enliven  us,  al¬ 
ways  encourage  us,  always  stim¬ 
ulate  us  to  our  duty !  May  we 
never  cease  to  believe,  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  miseries  of  life  are  still 
to  be  remidied,  or  to  rejoice  that 
we  may  be  permitted,  if  we  will 
only  make  ourselves  worthy  by 
our  endeavors,  to  heal  them ! — 
May  we  encourage  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  every  generous  sympathy 
that  arises  in  our  hearts,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Divine  influence 
for  our  good,  convinced  that  we 
are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone, 
and  that  the  Divinity  never  so 
fully  dwells  in  us,  as  when  we  do 
his  will;  and  that  we  never  do  his 
will  more  agreeably,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  than  when 
we  employ  our  time  in  works  of 
charity  towards  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  arrival  of  two  slave  schr’s 
as  prizes,  at  New- York;  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  more  on  the  coast  of  A- 
frica,  by  the  United  States’  ship 
Cyane,  and  the  statements  bro’t 
concerning  the  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  on  that  coast  in  the 
execrable  traffic,  appear  to  have 
produeed  a  strong  sensation  in 
the  public  mind,  which  will,  we 
trust,  have  a  salutary  effect.  It 
will  stimulate  the  government  to 
employ,  as  early  as  possible,  an 
addittonal  force,  where  alone  any 
can  be  efficacious,  for  the  repres- 
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sion  of  the  American  share  in 
the  trade.  This  does  not  ex¬ 
tend,  as  some  appear  to  think, 
to  the  two  hundred  vessels  men¬ 
tioned;  but  it  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  cannot  too  soon  be  the 
object  of  the  most  active  pur¬ 
suit.  More  of  British  capital 
and  labor  than  American,  would 
be  found  embarked  in  the  two 
hundred  vessels.  When  we  are 
told  that  “the  principal  mart  of 
the  nefarious  slave  traders  is  con¬ 
fined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a 
range  of  a  few  degrees  north  & 
south  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,”  we  may  from  some  idea 
of  the  real  supineness  of  the 
British  government  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  all  its  boast¬ 
ed  zeal  in  favor  of  a  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  trade.  The  success 
of  the  Cayne  in  so  short  a  time, 
shews  what  could  be  done  with 
honest  exertion  and  an  adequate 
force.  The  United  States  may 
discharge  their  duties,  without 
consenting  to  subject  their  ship¬ 
ping,  any  where,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  British  search. 

We  have  seen  in  some  of  the 
daily  prints  harsh  invectives  a- 
gainst  Spain,  as  the  only  power 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade.  These  invec¬ 
tives  are  not  well  founded,  and 
arise  from  ignorance  of  facts. — 
On  the  23d  September,  1817, 
Spain  concluded  at  Madrid  a 
treaty  with  G.  Britain,  by  which 
she  stipulated,  for  a  sum  of 
400,0001,  stearling,  to  renounce 
at  once  the  trade  north  of  the 
equator,  and  to  prohibit  it  en¬ 
tirely  in  all  her  dominions,  after 
the  30th  May  1820.  Hence, 
the  Spanish  trade  became  uni¬ 


versally  illicit  from  the  30th  inst. 
and  little  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  Cortes  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  carry  the  stipulation  of 
the  treaty  into  full  effect.  The 
power  that  does  persist  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  trade  by  her  laws, 
is  Portugal :  she  has  not  consent¬ 
ed  to  do  more  than  prohibit  it  to 
her  subjects  to  the  north  of  the 
line.  And  if  the  court  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  powers  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  had  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  sincerity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  universal  abolition 
would  be  much  more  speedily 
and  effectually  brought  about. 

As  for  the  illicit  enterprises, 
from  the  United  States,  our  legal 
penalties  will  be  of  little  avail  to 
check  them,  if  the  greatest  vigi- 
lence  be  not  exerted  to  discover 
who  are  the  principals  as  owners; 
if  they  not  be  dragged  to  light, 
and  inexorably  treated.  While 
our  system  of  mincing  facts;  of 
dealing  only  in  generalities  and 
hints;  of  suppressing  names ,  shall 
continue;  while  we  do  cover  the 
mercantile  culprits  with  oppro¬ 
brium,  and  devote  them  to  pub¬ 
lic  scorn,  we  will  have  achieved 
but  little  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  a  few  men  who  are  merely  the 
desperate  instruments  of  more 
guilty  but  more  cunning  and  im¬ 
posing  contrivers  and  instigators 
of  the  crime.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  make  much  progress,  un¬ 
til  we  shew  more  consistency  in 
our  principals.  To  pass  acts  of 
death  against  the  maritime  slave 
trader,  and  yet  overlook  the  do¬ 
mestic  negro  driver,  and  preach 
in  Congress  that  hereditary  ser¬ 
vitude  is  an  institution  expressly 
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sanctioned  by  holy  writ  and  na¬ 
tural  law,  and  that  it  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  convenience  and  profit; 
to  admit  with  all  honor  and  kind¬ 
ness  into  the  Union,  a  communi¬ 
ty  which  persists  in  maintaining 
it  upon  those  grounds,  and  with¬ 
out  any  colourable  title  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  is  to  pursue  a  career  of 
self-contradiction,  destructive  of 
the  moral  influence  and  good  re¬ 
pute  of  our  penal  legislation. 

— National  Gazette. 


FROM  THE  UNION. 

REPRESSION  OF  SLAVE  TRADE. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  delinquency  in 
leaving  the  important  proceedings  of 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  relative  to 
the  Slave  trade,  as  yet  untouched. — In¬ 
deed,  considering  the  length  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  upon  the  slave  trade,  the 
bill  to  incorporate  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  the  resolutions  express¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  Congress,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  President  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  foreign  governments  for  the 
end  of  universal  alliance  against  the 
slave-pirates,  altogether,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  that  they  were  not  acted  upon, — 
we  had  concluded  to  postpone  them  un¬ 
til  the  next  session,  when  they  should 
be  called  up.  The  report  was  not  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  committee  till  the  8th  of 
May;  and  it  being  on  the  eve  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  when  they  came  before  the  Senate, 
the  bill  and  resolutions  accompanying  it 
were  legislated  upon  with  futility — be¬ 
ing  postponed  to  the  last  day  in  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when,  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
House,  it  was  impossible  to  consummate 
them  into  laws  without  a  unanimous  vote 
for  an  exception  to  the  particular  case. 
The  first  set  of  resolutions, — those  au¬ 
thorising  the  President  to  negociate  with 
foreign  governments  on  the  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes, — after  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  through  all  its  stages  by  overwhel¬ 
ming  majorities,  being  postponed  as  we 
have  said,  was  nevertheless,  called  up 
in  the  Senate  on  the  last  day;  and  a  spir¬ 
ited  debate  arose  upon  it;  but  owing  to 


the  refusal  of  one  member,  and  only  one, 
that  is  Mr.  Smith  of  Carolina,  to  give  his 
assent  for  dispensing  with  the  rule,  that 
every  resolution  shall  be  read  on  sepa¬ 
rate  days,  but  by  unanimous  assent  of 
the  member,  exceptions  may  be  made; 
though  passed  with  little  opposition  to  a 
second  reading,  was  stopped  at  this  stage, 
and,  of  course  lies  over  till  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Colo¬ 
nization  Society,  so  as  to  render  it  an 
efficient  body,  was  also  postponed,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  time  to  legislate  upon 
it.  But  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee  to  the  Bill  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  pun¬ 
ish  the  crime  of  piracy,  which  contained 
the  feature  constituting  the  slave-trader 
a  pirate,  and  punishable  as  such,  were 
adopted,  and  we  have  published  the  law, 
This,  so  far  as  the  judicial  code  is  con¬ 
cerned,  completes  the  system  of  moral 
and  political  justice,  which  the  American 
Congress  begun,  and  have  been  from  time 
to  time  amending  and  improving;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  repeat  our  convictions, 
that  all  legislation  is  comparatively  use¬ 
less,  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
nations.  The  American  slave  pirates 
must  be  more  wary  indeed,  and  take  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  ‘cover  themselves  with  false 
papers’  and  they  are  then  without  the 
pale  of  the  law,  which  can  extend  only 
to  ships  under  the  United  States  flag; — 
for  we  do  not  assume  the  right  to  search 
foreign  vessels,  for  American  citizens. 
The  English  armed  vessels  that  are,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Smith’s  opinion  that 
the  traffic  can  not  be  repressed  till  Eng¬ 
land  ‘gives  it  up  in  earnest,’  carrying  on 
the  war  actively  upon  the  African  coast, 
will  have  the  more  on  their  hands: — they 
respect  no  flag  hoisted  on  a  slave  ship — 
though  we  may  question  the  right  to  mo¬ 
lest  those  of  other  nations  without  an  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  for  that  purpose. 

We  cannot  do  better  however  than  to 
insert  the  Report  of  the  committee  on 
the  slave  trade,  as  a  document  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  one  which,  we  may  add,  is  cre¬ 
dibly  to  the  heart  and  head  of  its  author; 
— it  acquires  fresh  interest  while  we 
hear  that  two  hundred  sail,  many  of  which 
are  American  vessels  with  American 
crews,  now  hover  on  the  ill-fated  coast. 
Were  evidence  lacking  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  report  that  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  detestable 
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traffic  can  be  no  where  so  successfully 
as  on  the  coast  where  it  originates,  the 
small  United  States’  ship  Cyane  has  ve¬ 
ry  recently  furnished  that  fresh  evidence, 
by  capturing  or  detaing  ten  of  the  slave 
vessels,  in  the  first  few  days  of  her  cruise; 
and  when  the  advices  came  away,  she 
was  in  the  full  chase.  It  is  alledged,  too, 
that  a  small  number  of  efficient  cruisers 
might  guard  the  few  accessable  harbours 
on  the  long  line  of  the  African  coast,  a- 
gainst  the  whole  armada  of  slave  vessels, 
provided  discrimination  as  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  flag  or  papers  under  which  they  shift 
for  impunity,  might,  by  common  consent 
be  disregarded. 

R  ip  or  t  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress ,  so  much  of  the 
President's  Message  as  relates  to  the 
^ Slave  trade. 

The  committee  on  the  Slave 
trade  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  President  and 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Society  for  colonizing  the 
free  people  of  color  of  the  United 
States,  have,  according  to  order, 
had  under  consideration  the  seve¬ 
ral  subjects  therein  embraced,  and 
report : — 

That  the  American  Society  was 
instituted,  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1816, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  to  the  free  people  of  color 
of  the  United  States  the  means  of 
establishing  one  or  more  indepen¬ 
dent  colonies  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  After  ascertaining,  by 
a  mission  to  that  continent,  &  other 
preliminary  inquires,  that  their 
object  is  practicable,  the  Society 
request  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  and  such  other  legisla¬ 
tive  aid  as  their  enterprise  may 
be  thought  to  merit  and  require. 

The  memoralists  anticipate  from 
its  success  consequences  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  free  people  of  co¬ 


lor, themselves, to  the  several  states 
in  which  they  at  present  reside  ;&  to 
that  continent  which  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  their  future  establishment. 
Passing  by  the  foundation  of  these 
anticipations,  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  their  former  memorials, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  has 
been  particularly  drawn  to  the 
connection  which  the  memorialists 
have  traced  between  their  purpose 
and  the  policy  of  the  recent  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  more  effectual 
abolition  of  the  Africa  slave 
trade. 

Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  detestable  traffic  can  be 
no  where  so  successfully  assailed 
as  on  the  coast  upon  which  it  ori¬ 
ginates.  Not  only  does  the  col¬ 
lection  and  embarkation  of  its  un¬ 
natural  cargoes  consume  more  time 
than  subsequent  distribution  and 
sale  in  the  market  for  which  they 
are  destined,  but  the  African  coast, 
frequented  by  the  slave  ships,  is 
indented  with  so  few  commodious 
or  accessible  harbors,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  extent,  it 
could  be  guarded  by  the  vigilence 
of  a  few  active  cruisers.  If  to 
these  be  added  colonies  of  civiliz¬ 
ed  blacks,  planted  in  commanding 
situations  along  that  coast, no  slave 
ships  could  possibly  escape  detec¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  the  security,  as  well 
as  the  enhanced  profit  which  now 
cherish  this  illicit  trade,  would  be 
effectually  counteracted.  Such 
colonies,  by  diffusing  a  taste  for 
legitimate  commerce  amongthe  na¬ 
tive  tribes  of  that  fruitful  continent, 
would  gradually  destroy  among 
them  also,  the  only  incentive  of  a 
traffic  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
all  African  labor  insecure, & spread 
desolation  over  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  regions  of  the  globe. — 
The  colonies,  and  the  armed  ves¬ 
sels  employed  in  watching  the  A- 
frican  coast,  while  they  co-opera¬ 
ted  alike  in  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  would  afford  to  each  other 
mutual  succour. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


AFFLICTING  NARRATIVE. 

However  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  real  character  of  those  who  have 
long  professed,  and  passed  for  Christians, 
and  who  hold  eminent  stations  in  reli¬ 
gious  society;  yet  duty  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  it.  The  following  narrative  would 
reproach  a  Pagan  or  a  Hottentot,  not  to 
say  an  American,  and  an  elder  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  religious  societies 
in  this  nation. — The  following  statement 
will  exemplify  my  meaning. 

A  matrimonial  connexion  not  long 
since  was  formed  betwern  H.  of  Georgia, 
and  J.  the  daughter  of  N.  of  this  county. 
He  either  purchased  in  Georgia,  or  it 
was  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  a  negro  wo¬ 
man  &  two  children.  Altho’  black,  she 
was  married  to  a  negro  man  who  look¬ 
ed  upon  her  as  his  wife,  and  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  father  of  her  children.  The 
young  man,  H.  being  about  to  take  off 
the  negro  women  and  the  children,  the 
husband  grew  frantic,  and  swore  he 
would  die  before  he  would  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  actually  followed 
more  than  two  days,  when  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  his  master,  and  others  who  fo- 
lowed  in  pursuit.  They  found  him — but 
he  remained  inflexible — told  them  to 
kill  him,  for  nothing  short  of  death  should 
separate  him  from  his  wife.  Seeing  no¬ 
thing  else  would  do,  a  sale  of  him  was 
proposed  to  the  young  man,  H.  who 
agreed  to  purchase  on  terms,  and  brought 
him  on  with  his  wife  to  his  fatherinlaw’s, 
N.  of  this  county  aforesaid;  where  he  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  part  of  his  patrimony  from 
his  fatherinlaw,  a  negro  woman  whom 
we  shall  call  Betty,  who  was  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  &  who  had  been  raised  in 
the  house  of  N.  and  was  the  wife  of  a  ne¬ 
gro  man  belonging  to  the  same  person 
who  had  taken  much  pains  to  inculcate 
in  this  pair,  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  also  to  raise  up  the 


:  children  in  the  same  way;  and  for  many 
years  they  were  in  full  communion  in  the 
church,  and  still  are,  as  far  as  I  have 
understood.  But  so  it  was,  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  Georgia  negro  man  had  to 
be  raised,  and  poor  old  Betty,  and  her 
two  youngest  children,  were  selected  for 
the  victims.  And  without  giving  her  or 
her  husband  the  least  notice,  of  their  fi¬ 
nal  separation,  she  and  her  children,  were 
put  into  a  carriage,  as  some  say,  while 
her  husband  was  at  work  in  the  field  and 
hurried  off — and  is  gone — the  woman  & 
her  two  children  said  to  be  sold  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  whether  together  or  separated  I 
have  not  understood,  and  the  poor  negro 
husband  remains,  it  is  said,  inconsolable 
with  his  six  children — the  affectionate 
pair  are  finally  separated,  without  the 
prospect  of  ever  seeing  each  others  faces 
again  in  this  life!!!! 

The  scene  that  took  place  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  much 
less  described.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
indulge  our  fancy,  &  behold  this  wretch¬ 
ed  picture  of  human  woe.  And  what 
is  it  that  first  calls  our  attention,  and  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  upon  our  immagination?  ’tis 
the  shrieks  of  the  distracted  mother,  and 
her  six  children,  which  she  is  leaving  be¬ 
hind  her.  We  approach  to  the  spot,  and 
we  see  the  fond  mother  wringing  her 
hands,  and  beating  her  breast,  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  dispair,  &  her  children  cling¬ 
ing  around  her,  while  their  heart  breaking 
sorrows  like  claps  of  thunder,  shock  the 
surrounding  air,  enough  to  pierce  the 
heart  of  any  thing  but  those  kind  of 
Christian  hearts  which  are  congealed  to 
adamant. — But  this  part  of  the  scene  is 
over — the  hurry  to  get  off  the  wife  be¬ 
fore  the  approach  of  her  husband,  has  cut 
short  a  picture  of  wretchedness  too  strik¬ 
ing  for  the  eye  of  sensibility  to  behold. 
But  the  horrors  of  the  scene  is  aggrava¬ 
ted  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the 
field  where  poor  Moody,  the  husband,  has 
been  industriously  and  faithfully  em¬ 
ploying  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
master — the  shrieks  having  reached  his 
ear,  he  interprets  it  that  the  family  is 
in  great  distress — that  his  aged  master 
or  mistress  are  suddenly  fallen  in  an  ap- 
poplexy,  or  some  dreadful  disaster  has 
happened,  he  cannot  well  think  what.  See 
him  bending  towards  the  house  with  nim¬ 
ble  and  lengthy  strides,  forgeting  the 
superannuation  of  hi'  limbs — the  de- 
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cripitude  of  age  and  hard  labour,  hastes 
his  way  to  their  relief,  and  doubless 
would  have  lost  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
his  master  or  family  in  protecting  them 
from  a  similar  attack.  He  arrives  half 
breathless — enquires  the  cause  of  the  a- 
larm — in  sullen  aspect  the  white  family 
leave  Him  to  learn  from  his  children  the 
dreadful  catastrophe — his  dearest  dear 
is  gone — finally  gone — his  two  dear  lit¬ 
tle  infants — pledges  of  their  affection 
— alas! — are  also  torn  away!!! — The  sav¬ 
age  manstealer  has  born  them  away — 
has  separated  them  forever  from  his  sight. 
Here  my  pen  fails  me.  I  am  entirely  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  describe  this  part  of 
the  scene ! ! — Sorrow  inexpressible — wife 
torn  away  without  even  the  opportunity 
of  a  parting  embrace — children  separa¬ 
ted  from  parents  and  each  other  &  car¬ 
ried  off  to  be  sold.  And  that  thought 
which  looks  forward  into  their  future 
destination,  augurs  nothing  but  a  life  of 
misery!!!  I  must  here  desist — I  have  not 
words  to  express  the  agonies  of  this  sepa¬ 
rated  family — the  subject  defies  my  ima¬ 
gination,  much  less  my  descriptive  powers. 

If  this  is  practical  Christianity,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  to  know  but  little  a- 
bout  its  benign  doctrines,  or  what  it  was 
intended  to  influence  the  human  heart 
unto — If  this  be  practical  Christianity, 
and  worthy  of  the  character  of  a  profes¬ 
sed  pillar  in  the  church  of  Christ,  I  have 
hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger  to  what 
the  Christian  practice  ought  to  be. 

It  may  be  possible  that  old  Betty  may 
have  had  some  faults  or  failings,  but  if 
she  had,  the  neighbors  and  members  of 
the  church  did  not  make  a  discovery  un¬ 
til  it  was  found  expedient  to  sell  her  to 
raise  money;  and  her  mistress  always 
spoke  of  her  as  a  valuable  servant,  and 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
black  pair  lived  agreeably  together.  If 
Christian  societies  continue  to  harbour 
such  characters  among  them,  they  will 
not  only  find  themselves  without  the 
power,  but  without  even  the  form  of 
Godliness!  See  to  it,  ye  sons  of  Levi, 
and  cleanse  the  camps. 

I  notice  in  the  Knoxville  Intelligencer 
of  the  20th  inst.  a  publication  under  the 

signature  of  Franklin - although  the 

writer  seems  to  hold  very  different  sen¬ 
timents  from  the  venerable  old  Benja¬ 
min ,  whose  well  known  character  was 
that  of  an  Emancipator,  he  is  willing  to 


shelter  himself  under  this  fictitious  name, 
while,  thus  hidden,  he  vents  his  spleen 
against  the  editor  of  the  Emancipator. 

If  the  man  had  wished  to  be  satisfied 
with  respect  to  any  particular,  and  had 
written  to  me,  in  a  friendly  and  gentle¬ 
manly  manner,  I  should  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  have  given  him  the  satisfaction  re¬ 
quested.  But  the  language  which  he 
makes  use  of,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  secreting  his  real  name,  holds  me 
warrantable  in  viewing  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  worth 
my  attention.  Anonymous  writers,  and 
fictitious  characters,  who  throw  out  per¬ 
sonal  reflections,  give  the  strongest  tes¬ 
timony  of  their  want  of  veracity,  and 
wicked  dispositions,  and  merit  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  silent  contempt. 

He  implicates  me  with  “retailing  false¬ 
hood”  in  the  last  page  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Emancipator,  in  the  extract  of 
a  letter  dated  Philadelphia  3d  month,  2d, 
1820;  and  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble 
of  proving  the  case,  he  offers  to  take  one 
hundred  dollars  in  my  work  if  I  will 
produce  such  testimony  as  will  satisfy 
any  three  men  of  sound  understanding 
in  Jonesborough  that  the  said  case  is 

true. - If  he  had  not  concealed  his 

name,  and  place  of  residence,  &  is  worth 
that  much  money,  I  should  calculate  on 
certain  market  for  one  hundred  more 
copies  of  the  Emancipator. 

Those  who  take  the  Emancipator,  in 
Philadelphia  will  please  to  pay  the  price 
of  it  (SI  per  annum)  to  Joseph  M.  Paul, 
those  in  Baltimore  to  H.  Niles,  and  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware,  to  Evan  Lewis,  whose  receipts 
shall  be  good  for  the  same. 

Those  who  have  received  the  1st  and 
2d  number,  or  either,  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  subscribers,  are  solicited  to  return 
them,  and  this  one  also,  as  directed  in 
the  first  No.  always  wraping  them  up 
and  marking  them  as  newspapers  to  save 
postage. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  near  200  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  this  month,  but  cannot  supply  them 
with  the  two  first  numbers  at  present, 
but  will  furnish  them  and  other  new  sub¬ 
scribers  with  the  1st  &  2d  nos.  as  soon  as 
I  get  sufficient  encouragement  to  re¬ 
print  them.  I  have  had  about  2600  co¬ 
pies  of  this  number  struck,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress ,  so  much  of  the 
President1  s  Message  as  relates  to  the 
Slave  Trade. 

[Concluded  from  page  47.] 

There  is  a  single  consideration, 
however,  added  to  the  preceding 
view  of  this  subject,  which  appears 
to  our  committee,  of  itself,  conclu¬ 
sive  of  the  tendency  of  the  views 
of  the  memorialists  to  further  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1818.  That  act  not  only 
revokes  the  authority  antece¬ 
dently  given  to  the  several  states 
and  territorial  governments, to  dis¬ 
pose,  as  they  pleased,  of  those  A- 
frican  captives  who  might  be  libe¬ 
rated  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  but  authorizes  and  re¬ 
quires  the  President  to  restore 
them  to  their  native  country.  The 
unavoidable  consequence  of  this 
just  &  humane  provision,  is,  to  re¬ 
quire  some  preparation  to  be  made 
for  their  temporary  succour,  on  be¬ 
ing  relanded  upon  the  African 
shore.  And  no  preparation  can 
prove  so  congenial  to  its  own  ob¬ 
ject,  or  so  economical,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  government  charged  with 
this  charitabale  duty, as  that  which 
would  be  found  in  a  colony  of  the 
free  people  of  color  of  the  United 
States.  Sustained  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  numerous  societies 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  approving  voice  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  assemblies  of  several 
states,  without  enquiring  into  any 
other  tendency  of  the  object  of  the 
memorialists  your  committee  do 

E 


not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  deser¬ 
ving  of  the  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  general  government. — 
The  extent  to  which  these  shall 
be  carried  is  a  question  not  so  ea- 
silv  determined. 

V 

The  memorialists  do  not  ask  the 
government  to  assume  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  territory,  or  to  be¬ 
come,  in  any  degree  whatever,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  future  safety  or 
tranquility  of  the  contemplated 
colony.  They  have  prudently 
thought  that  its  external  peace 
and  security  would  be  most  effec¬ 
tually  guarded,  by  an  appeal,  in 
its  behalf,  the  the  philanthropy  of 
the  civilized  world;  and  to  that 
sentiment  of  retributive  justice, 
with  which  all  Christendom  is  at 
present  animated  toward  a  much 
injured  continent. 

Of  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  general  government  to  grant 
the  limited  aid  contemplated  by 
the  accompanying  bill  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  your  committee  presume 
there  can  exist  no  shadow  of 
doubt ;  and  they  leave  it  to  a  period 
of  greater  national  prosperity  to 
determine  how  far  the  authority 
of  Congress,  the  resources  of  the 
National  Government,  and  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States,  will  warrant,  or 
require  its  extension. 

Your  committee  are  solemnly 
enjoined  by  the  peculiar  object  of 
their  trust  and  invited  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  memorialists,  to 
enquire  into  the  defects  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  against  the  African  slave 
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trade.  So  long  as  it  is  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
additional  restraints  upon  this  odi¬ 
ous  traffic,  they  cannot  be  withheld 
consistently  with  justice  and  the 
honor  of  the  nation. 

Congress  have  heretofore  mark 
ed  with  decided  reprobation,  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  commerce,  in  every  form  which 
it  assumes ;  from  the  inception  of 
its  unrighteous  purpose  inAmerica, 
through  all  the  subsequent  stages 
of  its  progress,  to  its  final  consum¬ 
mation;  the  outward  voyage,  the 
cruel  seizure,  and  forcible  abduc¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  African 
from  his  native  home,  and  the  frau¬ 
dulent  transfer  of  the  property 
thus  acquired.  It  may,  however, 
be  questioned,  if  a  proper  discri¬ 
mination  of  their  relative  guilt,  has 
entered  into  the  measure  of  pu¬ 
nishment  annexed  to  these  criminal 
acts. 

Your  committee  cannot  perceive 
wherein  the  offence  of  kidnapping 
an  unoffending  inhabitant  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  country;  of  chaining  him 
down  for  a  series  of  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  amidst  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  to  the  pestilential  hold  of 
a  slave  ship :  of  consigning  him,  if 
he  chance  to  live  out  the  vayage,  to 
perpetual  slavery,  in  a  remote  and 
unknown  land,  differs  in  maligni¬ 
ty  from  piracy,  or  why  a  milder 
punishment  should  follow  the  one, 
than  the  other  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purchase 
of  the  unfortunate  African,  after 
his  enlargement  from  the  floating 
dungeon  which  wafts  him  to  the 
foreign  market,  however  criminal 
in  itself,  and  yet  more  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  encourage  this  abomina¬ 
ble  traffic,  yields  in  atrocity  to  the 


violent  seizure  of  his  person,  his 
sudden  and  unprepared  separation 
from  his  family,  his  kindred,  his 
friends,  and  his  country,  followed 
by  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage.  Are  there  not  united  in 
this  offence  all  that  is  most  iniquit¬ 
ous  in  theft,  most  daring  in  robbe¬ 
ry,  and  cruel  in  murder?  Its  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  victim,  if  he  sur¬ 
vives;  to  the  country  which  re¬ 
ceives  him ;  and  to  that  from  which 
he  is  torn  are  alike  disastrous.  If 
the  internal  wars  of  Africa,  and 
their  desolating  effect,  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  must,  can¬ 
not  now  be  questioned,'  this  crime, 
considered  in  its  remote,  as  well  as 
its  proximate  consequences,  is  the 
very  darkest  in  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  of  human  iniquities,  and  its 
authors  should  be  considered  as 
hostes  humani  generis. 

In  proposing  to  the  house  of  Re- 
psesentatives,  to  make  such  part  of 
this  offence  as  occurs  upon  the  o- 
cean,  piracy,  your  committee  are 
animated,  not  by  the  desire  of  ma¬ 
nifesting  to  the  world  the  horror 
with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  A- 
merican  people;  but  by  the  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  promoting  by 
this  example,  its  more  certain  pu¬ 
nishment  by  all  nations,  and  its 
absolute  and  final  extinction. 

•May  it  not  be  believed,  that  when 
the  whole  civilized  world  shall 
have  denounced  the  slave  trade  as 
piracy,  it  will  become  as  unfre¬ 
quent  as  any  other  species  of  that 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
negociation  will, with  greater  facil¬ 
ity,  introduce  into  that  law  such  a 
provision  as  is  here  proposed, when 
it  shall  have  been  already  incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  separate  code  of 
each  state? 

The  maritime  powers  of  the 
Christian  world  have,  at  length, 
concurredin  pronouncing  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  this  traf¬ 
fic.  The  United  States  having  led 
the  way  in  forming  this  decree, 
owe  it  to  themselves  not  to  follow 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  promoting 
its  vigorous  execution. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the 
legislation  of  Congress  would  be 
partial,  and  its  benefit,  for  a  time 
at  least,  local,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
government  has  already  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  defining  the  crime  of  pi¬ 
racy,  in  accordance  with  similar 
analogies,  to  that  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  sought  to  trace  between 
this  general  offence  against  the 
peace  of  nations  and  the  slave 
trade. 

In  many  of  the  foreign  treaties, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  examples  are  to  be 
found  of  piracies,  which  are  not 
cognizable  as  such  by  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  all  nations.  Such  is  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  any 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  define  and  punish  this 
crime.  The  definition  and  the  pu¬ 
nishment  can  bind  the  United 
States  alone. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Cape  de  Verds,  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Boston  Patriot,  dated 

Villa  de  Phaya,  St.  Jago,  March  31. 

Gentlemen — Accompanying  this 
I  transmit  you  a  few  numbers  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  cap¬ 
tured  slave  vessels  are  arriving 
daily. 


The  Venezuelian  privateer  tak¬ 
en  in  with  prizes,  I  am  informed 
by  letters  from  Sierra  Leone,  was 
the  Irrestible,  captured  with  two 
slave  vessels,  her  prizes;  but  a 
compromise  was  made  by  the  Irre¬ 
sistible,  to  relinquish  te  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  shipMyrmiden,  capt. 
Leake,  the  two  prizes,  and  was 
permitted  to  proceed  on  her  cruize. 

Capt.  Tynes,  of  the  British  brig 
Kate,  of  Barbadoes,  arrived  here 
yesterday  from  Sierra  Leone,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  spoke  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  an  American  trans¬ 
port  ship  with  blacks  but  did  not 
learn  her  name. 

Saml.  Hodges,  Jr. 

From  the  Royal  Gnzette  and  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  Advertiser ,  published  at  Freetown , 
and  forwarded  by  our  correspondent. 

Freetown,  Feb.  12. 

On  Saturday  last,  H.  M.  ship 
Tarter,  com.  sir  George  Collier, 
came  into  harbor,  accompanied  by 
two  prizes,  a  Dutch  brig  and  a 
large  Spanish  schooner,  with  about 
90  slaves  on  board.  The  vessels 
were  taken  in  the  Rio  Pangus,  by 
the  boats  of  the  Tartar  and  This¬ 
tle,  under  the  command  of  Lieuts. 
Marsh  and  Morgan;  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  slaves  to  complete  the 
cargo,  we  have  heard  were  ready 
to  embark  at  the  period  when  these 
vessels  were  detained :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  hoped,  that  the  slave 
factors  of  the  Rio  Pangus,  will  de¬ 
liver  them  to  lieut.  Hagan,  who, 
we  understand,  the  commodore  has 
left  in  that  river;  and  who,  we 
trust,  will  succeed  in  rescuingthem 
from  the  fangs  of  these  horrid  bar¬ 
barians. 

The  myrmidon,  capt.  S.  Leake, 
came  in  on  Tuesday  with  5  schoo¬ 
ners  detained  by  that  vessel  and 
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his  majesty's  ship  Morgiana,  capt. 
Sandland.  These  vessels  were 
seized,  we  understand  contiguous 
to  the  Gallinas,  engaged  in  that  a- 
bominable  traffic — the  slave  trade. 
One  of  the  schodners  had  on  board 
105  slaves,  the  others  had  not 
completed  their  cargoes. 

It  is  truely  lamentable  to  reflect 
on  the  extent  to  which  this  traffic  is 
now  carried  on  almost  in  our  own 
neighborhood :  indeed  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  principal  mart  of 
these  nefarious  traders  seemed  con¬ 
fined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a 
range  of  a  few  degrees  north  and 
south  of  this  colony. 

February  19. — Our  harbor  con¬ 
tinues  to  present  a  most  gratif ying 
aspect:  vessels  arrive  daily,  and 
others  depart,  pregnant  with  the 
fruits  of  legitimate  commerce ;  the 
meritorious  exertions  of  his  majes¬ 
ty's  squadron  in  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity,  have  crowded 
the  harbor  with  slave  vessels ;  our 
streets  indeed  are  unpleasantly 
thronged  with  the  unblushing 
wretches,  the  slave  traders,  who 
having  set  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  violated  the  ordinances 
of  their  own  countries,  attend  our 
markets,  and  would  abuse  those 
very  men,  whom  they  have  torn 
forever,  we  fear,  from  the  home  of 
their  childhood,  and  the  scenes  of 
their  youth;  these  vile  traffickers 
in  blood  are  as  hostile  to  liberty  as 
they  are  devoid  of  shame .  A  ve. 
ry  short  period  will,  however,  we 
trust,  rid  us  of  their  hateful  pre¬ 
sence. 

With  sentiments  of  horror  and 
shame  we  notice  the  report  so  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  of  J.  0.  Kearney  late 
a  resident  of  Kent,  having  joined 
the  traffickers  in  blood  at  the  Ga¬ 


linas.  We  will  give  in  our  next, 
the  copy  of  an  agreement  found  on 
board  La  Marie,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  vile  transaction ;  but 
Providence  has  turned  his  wicked 
purpose  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Africans,  whose  cause  he  betrayed. 
On  Friday  last,  one  hundred  and 
six  individuals,  of  all  ages  were 
landed  as  slaves  from  that  vessel, 
and  are  now  free  at  Waterloo. 

J.  0.  Kearney  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty's  service,  and  de¬ 
tached  by  gov.  M‘Carthy  to  the 
Galinas  with  twenty  soldiers  under 
his  command,  to  prevent  the  slave 
trade,  but  was  the  first  to  join  in 
that  traffic. 


Extracts  from  Poulston’s  Gazette  with 
some  alterations. 

The  subjects  of  slavery,  and  the 
slave  trade,  by  being  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  late  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  have  gained  an  interest  and 
importance  in  the  public  view 
which  they  well)  deserve, and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  attended  with 
happy  results.  Men  of  eminence 
and  talents  are  lending  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  we 
devoutly  implore  the  blessing  of 
heaven  on  their  noble  exertions. 

The  impolicy  as  well  as  immo¬ 
rality  of  buying  and  selling  our 
fellowT  men,  and  holding  them  in 
involuntary  servitude,  are  demon¬ 
strated  with  great  clearness,  on 
the  principles  of  common  justice, 
acknowledged  even  by  men  of  the 
world.  But  we  address  those, 
who  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  who  profess  to  be  governed 
by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  example  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  came  into  the  world  to  die  for 
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sinners  of  every  nation,  character 
and  complexion;  with  what  feel¬ 
ings  must  we  view  that  professed 
follower  of  Christ,  who  traffics  in 
human  flesh,  and  who  deprives  of 
his  liberty  the  sable  son  of  Africa, 


shore,  doomed  to  cruel  and  de¬ 
grading  servitude,  perhaps  till 
worn  down  with  laborious  exer¬ 
tions  under  the  merciless  whip  of 
the  task-master ;  and  till  old  age  or 
savage  barbarity  shall  introduce 


born  free  and  equal  with  himself,  the  pangs  of  dissolving  nature ; — 
and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  let  the  gracious  precept  before  re- 


both  civil  and  religious? 


cited,  be  applied  in  this  case,  and 


Let  us  contemplate,  with  rever-  then  let  those,  who  in  any  degree 
ence  and  with  impartiality,  a  most  countenance  thepracticescondemn- 
extensive  but  intelligible  precept,  ed,  say  whether  in  the  day  of  judg- 
delivered  by  the  glorious  Founder  ment,  they  will  dare  to  lift  up  their 
of  our  religion ;  a  precept,  which  heads  before  the  Omniscent  Judge 
has  been  eulogized  even  by  the  and  Saviour,  and  declare  that  their 
enemies  of  revelation,  and  from  its  conduct  was  governed  by  this  holy 
perspicuous  equity,  and  suitable-  command. 

ness  to  all  circumstances,  com-  in  the  view  of  this  subject,  let 
manding  and  deserving  universal  those  who  fear  God,  and  who  have 

attention  and  obedience ; - ALL  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace, 

THINGS  WHATSOEVER  YE  cry  mightily  unto  him,  that  he  will 
WOULD  THAT  MEN  SHOULD  speedily  banish  from  amongst  us 
DO  TO  YOU,  DO  YE  EVEN  SO  this  crying  iniquity,  and  gracious- 


TO  THEM. 


ly  deliver  our  country  from  the 


How  can  those,  who  profess  to  guilt  of  this  sin ;  that  he  will  give 
receive  the  gospel  as  the  rule  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  the  Congress 
their  faith  and  practice,  have  any  of  these  States  and  enable  them 
fellowship  or  interest  in  the  detes-  to  adopt,  and  with  firmness  and 
table  and  disgraceful  crime  of  resolution  to  pursue,  those  mea- 
slave-holding  and  of  man-steal-  sures  which  shall  eventuate  in  the 
ing?  Let  the  precept  be  applied  effectual  abolition  and  entire  des- 
to  this  practice.  Let  the  provi-  truction  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
dent  and  affectionate  father  of  a  trade ;  thus  redeeming  our  citizens 
young  and  intelligent  family  of  i  from  the  stigma,  that  whilst  our 
children,  who  are  pleasant  and  o-  civil  constitutions  declare  all  men 
bedient  meditate,  only  in  idea,  free  and  equal,  we  deprive  a  por- 
that  these  children,  the  joy  of  his  tion  of  our  race  from  the  en joy- 
heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  ment  of  their  inherent  and  unalie- 
are  suddenly,  perhaps  in  the  dark  nable  rights.  Whilst  we  pray 
and  silent  night,  stolen  by  Africans  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  a- 
from  his  embraces  and  his  care,  mongst  Hottentots  and  Bramins, 
never  again  to  be  seen  by  him ;  &  let  it  be  seen  that  we  pity  the  Hea- 
when  in  anguish  he  muses  on  their  then,  who  in  our  own  territories, 
fate,  beholds  them  crowded  in  the  by  our  wickedness,  are  deprived 
nanow  limits  of  the  slave-ship,  of  those  liberties,  which,  as  a  na- 
and  wasting  with  desolating  sick-  tion,  we  say  are  dearer  to  us  than 
ness;  or  if  wafted  to  some  distant  life.  It  may  be  hoped  than  in  the 
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praise  vv^orthy  scheme  of  our  Mis¬ 
sionaries, for  visiting  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  pagan  parts  of  mankind 
in  the  nature  of  true  religion,  the 
worse  condition  of  our  own  fellow 
subjects,  who,  with  more  than  sa¬ 
vage  cruelty,  and  under  the  very 
wing  of  our  highly  extolled  free 
government,  are  permitted  to  be 
sold  &  separated  from  their  nearest 
connections,  and  deprived  of  every 
thing  that  men  call  dear ;  consign¬ 
ed  to  interminable  slavery ;  and  the 
means  of  information  withheld 
from  them,  will  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed. 

“If  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.” 


MODERN  LISTENER. 


The  Modern  Listener  to  the  President  of 
the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee. 

No. 6 

Sir: — I  have  lately  understood  by  a 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  both 
houses  of  our  last  Legislature,  that  there 
were  some  exceptions  existing  in  that 
body,  to  your  plan  of  a  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation,  founded  upon  a  notion  of  its  les¬ 
sening  the  value  of  that  species  of  pro¬ 
perty:  I  have  been  thinking  it  was  very 
well  thought  of,  for,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  to  take  no  step  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  value  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul!  And  as  I  have  vindicated 
the  principle  of  emancipation  in  some 
communications  to  a  correspondent, 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  publish,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  included 
in  the  same  condemnation  with  your 
plans;  I  therefore  set  about  drawing  up 
my  creed,  which  you  may  publish,  if  you 
please. 

Article  1st.  I  believe  in  God  the  fa¬ 
ther  Almighty,  the  maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  the  Seas,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein. 

2d.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only 
begotten  son  of  God  the  Father,  and  in 


the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son. 

3d.  I  believe  that  God  made  of  one 
blood,  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  Acts  17,  c.  26;  and 
I  believe  that  the  Africans  are  of  those 
nations. 

4th.  I  believe  that  despotism,  rapa¬ 
ciousness,  and  avarice,  as  flowing  from 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  are  the  sour¬ 
ces  from  whence  slavery  originated,  and 
that  its  continuance  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  fountain:  So  far  I  think  I  am  or¬ 
thodox,  and  if  so, 

5th.  I  believe  slavery  to  be  a  species 
of  idolatry;  (for  divine  Revelation  in¬ 
forms  us  that  covetousness  is  idolatry,) 
I  therefore  believe  that  whoever  has  ne¬ 
groes,  and  covets  to  keep  them  in  slave¬ 
ry,  with  all  those  who  have  them  not,  & 
yet  covet  to  have  them,  are  idolators. 

6th.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  profound  ig¬ 
noramus  with  regard  to  the  source  from 
whence  any  Legislature  derived  its  au¬ 
thority  to  make  Africans  the  property  of 
Europeans,  or  Americans,  unless  it 
should  be  the  sources  refered  to  in  the 
4th  article;  and  if  these  have  led  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  make  black  people  the  property 
of  white  people,  I  believe  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  will,  in  a  future  day,  prompt  Le¬ 
gislatures  to  make  the  lower  class  of 
whites,  the  property  of  the  higher  classes, 
for  there  is  nothing  new,  or,  that  step  will 
make  nothing  new  on  the  earth! 

7th.  I  believe  I  have  said,  in  my  intro¬ 
duction,  that  it  was  very  well  thought  of 
by  the  joint  committee,  not  to  lessen  the 
value  of  such  property  as  slaves  are  said 
to  be;  but  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
negroes,  be  what  they  may  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  member  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee,  or  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
of  this,  or  any  other  state,  that  they  are 
property  in  the  same  point  of  view  that 
a  horse  would  be  my  property,  which  I  had 
bought  from  a  man  who  had  stolen  him. 
Of  course  then,  I  believe,  if  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  were  admitted  as  evidence  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  negroes,  they  must  be  free; — 
well,  what  is  next?  why,  if  the  owner 
of  the  horse  comes  and  proves  his  proper¬ 
ty,  I  am  done  with  it,  I  must  seek  re¬ 
dress  of  him  from  whom  I  got  it;  but  I 
cannot  find  him,  and  all  is  lost!  and  I 
believe,  that,  according  to  the  present 
existing  laws  of  our  country,  the  thief, 
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from  whom  I  had  procured  this  stolen 
property,  ought  to  be  hung  until  he  is 
dead,  dead,  dead,  (and  says  a  poor  negro) 
the  Legislature  who  first  made  my 
countrymen  slaves  ought  to  share  the 
same  fate;  and  I  am  thinking  whether  it 
would  not  be  right  to  say,  Amen,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  worse  crime  to  be  a  man- 
stealer,  than  to  be  a  horse  stealer! 

But  I  am  not  done  with  what  I  shall 
call  that  happy  thought  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  for  I  believe  that  whoever  under¬ 
values  an  immortal  soul,  and  degrades 
human  nature,  and  brings  it  down  to  a 
level  with  the  brutes,  must  put  but  a 
very  low  estimate  upon  the  atonement 
made  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

8th.  I  believe  that  some  people  will 
think  that  I  am  a  fool  for  thinking,  or 
talking  about  an  immortal  soul  being  pro¬ 
perty,  but  I  believe,  that  as  big  a  fool  as 
I  may  be  considered,  that  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee,  nor  my¬ 
self,  that  wants  a  negro  without  a  soul — 
no,  they  would  not  give  a  cent  for  one 
without  a  soul; — well,  sir,  I  think  I  am 
orthodox  yet:  then 

9th.  I  believe  that  when  the  negroes’ 
cause  is  brought  before  the  Legislature, 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  souls  they  are  call¬ 
ed  to  legislate;  and  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  very  serious  reckoning  between  Le¬ 
gislators,  who  rivet  the  chains  of  unqual¬ 
ified  slavery  on  the  necks  of  thousands  of 
their  fellew  creatures  and  their  posterity, 
and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  A- 
merica  assemble  before  the  flaming  bar 
of  Jehovah;  then  and  there,  I  believe,  ev¬ 
ery  man,  black  and  white,  will  receive 
his  just  due, — when  pecuniary  interests, 
and  what  some  call  good  policy,  will  be 
no  plea  for  a  deviation  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Justice,  humanity  and  moral  rec¬ 
titude? 

10th.  I  believe  with  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  Legislature  ought  not,  in 
any  of  their  legislative  acts,  to  lessen 
the  value  of  property  of  trade,  or  traffic, 
which  may  be  traded  or  trafficed,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity;  but  human  flesh,  bones,  and 
souls,  cannot  be  so  traded:  therefore 
when  that  committee  put  negroes  upon 
a  level  with  such  property,  to  wdt:  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  &c.  I  believe  they  greatly 
err;  and  I  am  slow  in  believing  that  the 
wandering  Arabs,  amongst  whom  Capt. 
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Riley  suffered  so  much,  would  believe 
that  the  representatives  of  so  patriotic  a 
people  as  Tennessee  holds,  and  of  whom 
one  of  our  members  in  congress  boasts, 
that  5000  men  can  be  raised  as  volun¬ 
teers  on  the  shortest  notice  to  fight  for 
liberty,  would  entertain  the  idea  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  were  a  commodity  for  traffic; 
but  it  is  so,  and  I  will  refer  you  to  a  re¬ 
port  of  said  committee,  for  evidence: — 
But  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  a- 
mongst  the  wild  Arabs,  lest  they  laugh 
at  our  zeal  for  foreign  missions,  and  our 
Bible  associations,  and  tell  us  that  they 
have  learned  as  much  from  their  Coran, 
as  the  Christians  have  from  their  Bibles! 

11th.  I  believe  that  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  will  never  receive  any  thanks  from 
me,  for  what  I  call  their  too  generous  re¬ 
solve,  to  repeal  all  law's  heretofore  made, 
prohibiting  owners  of  slaves  from  setting 
them  free,  &c.  because  that  is  more  than 
the  friends  to  Emancipation  ask,  or  wrant; 
and  I  believe  the  committee  could  not 
help  seeing  the  injustice  of  the  resolve; 
for  had  both  houses  concurred  in  the  re¬ 
solve,  and  passed  it  into  a  law,  we  should 
soon  have  had  our  counties  burdened 
with  supernumerary  worn  out  negroes; 
but  I  believe  the  friends  of  emancipation 
think  that  those  who  have  reaped  all  the 
benefits  of  the  toil,  and  earnings  of  the 
youth  and  vigor  of  a  fellow  creature, 
should  maintain  such  when  old  and  worn 
out. 

I  could  give  you  several  more  arti¬ 
cles,  but  I  believe  that  whoever  can  swal¬ 
low  this  creed,  or  only  the  five  first  arti¬ 
cles,  will  have  no  room  left  for  a  negro, 
as  a  slave,  and  such  person,  I  would  con¬ 
sider  as  a  flawless  stone,  fit  for  any  place 
in  the  spiritual  Temple  of  Jehovah; — you 
may  turn  him  about  any  way,  and  there 
will  no  negro  hop  out  of  him;  for  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  no  room  in  him  for 
any  such  an  idol.*  Far  well,  I  pray  Hea¬ 
ven  to  prosper  your  plan;  and  remain 
yours,  &c.  MODERN  LISTENER. 

*This  refers  to  a  paragraph  in  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  to  the  Listener, 
published  some  months  past  in  the  Pat¬ 
riot. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church,  having  ta¬ 
ken  into  consideration  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  SLAVERY,  think  prop¬ 
er  to  make  known  their  senti¬ 
ments  upon  it  to  the  churches  & 
people  under  their  care. 

We  consider  the  voluntary  en¬ 
slaving  of  one  part  of  the  human 
race  by  another,  as  a  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  most  precious  and  sa¬ 
cred  rights  of  human  nature;  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  God,  which  requires  us  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  and 
as  totally  irreconcilable  with  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  which  enjoin  that, 
“all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.”  Slavery  cre¬ 
ates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  sys¬ 
tem  —  it  exhibits  rational,  accoun¬ 
table,  and  immortal  beings,  in 
such  circumstances  as  scarcely 
to  leave  them  the  power  of  moral 
action.  It  exhibits  them  as  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  will  of  others, 
whether  they  shall  receive  reli¬ 
gious  instruction ;  whether  they 
shall  know  and  worship  the  true 
God;  whether  they  shall  enjoy 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel ; 
whether  they  shall  perform  the 
duties  and  cherish  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  neighbors 
and  friends ;  whether  they  shall 
preserve  their  chastity  and  puri¬ 
ty,  or  regard  the  dictates  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity.  Such  are 
some  of  the  consequences  of  Sla¬ 
very,  —  consequnces  not  imagin¬ 
ary  —  but  which  connect  them- 
selves  with  its  very  existence.  — 
The  evils  to  which  the  slave  is 
always  exposed  often  take  place 
in  fact,  and  in  their  very  worst 


degree  and  form :  and  where  all 
of  them  do  not  take  place,  as  we 
rejoice  to  say  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  through  the  influence  of 
the  principles  of  humanity  and 
religion  on  the  minds  of  masters, 
they  do  not  —  still  the  slave  is  de¬ 
prived  of  his  natural  right,  de¬ 
graded  as  a  human  being,  and 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  master  who 
may  inflict  upon  him  all  the 
hardships  and  injuries  which  in¬ 
humanity  and  avarice  may  sug- 
gest. 

From  this  view  of  the  conse- 
quencs  resulting  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  into  which  Christian  people 
have  most  inconsistently  fallen, 
of  enslaving  a  portion  of  their 
brethren  of  mankind — for  “God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth”  —  it  is  manifestly  the 
duty  of  Christians  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  when 
the  inconsistency  of  slavery,  both 
with  the  dictates  of  humanity  & 
religion,  has  been  demonstrated 
and  is  generally  seen  &  acknowl¬ 
edged,  to  use  their  honest,  earn¬ 
est  and  unwearied  endeavours, 
to  correct  the  errors  of  former 
times,  and  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  obtain  the  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  slavery  through¬ 
out  Christendom,  and  if  possible 
throughout  the  world. 

We  rejoice  that  the  church  to 
which  we  belong  commenced,  as 
early  as  any  other  in  this  country, 
the  good  work  of  endeavouring 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery,*  and 

*In  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of  N. 
York  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1787, 
before  the  General  Assembly  was  con- 
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that  in  the  same  work,  many  of 
its  members  have  ever  since  been 
and  now  are  the  most  active, 
vigorous,  and  efficient  labourers. 
We  do,  indeed,  tenderly  sympa¬ 
thize  with  those  portions  of  our 
church  and  our  country,  where 
the  evil  of  slavery  has  been  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them;  where  a  great, 
and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  abhor  slavery,  and 
wish  its  extermination,  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  any  others  —  but  where 
the  number  of  slaves,  their  ig¬ 
norance,  and  their  vicious  habits 
generally  render  an  immediate  & 
universal  emancipation  inconsis- 

stituted,  we  find  the  following,  viz. 

“The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  do  highly  approve  of  the  gener¬ 
al  principles,  in  favor  of  universal  liber¬ 
ty,  that  prevail  in  America;  and  of  the 
interest  which  many  of  the  states  have 
taken  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slave¬ 
ry:  yet,  inasmuch  as  men,  introduced 
from  a  servile  state  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  privileges  of  civil  society,  without 
a  proper  education,  and  without  previ¬ 
ous  habits  of  industry,  may  be,  in  many 
respects,  dangerous  to  the  community: 
Therefore,  they  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  members  belonging  to  their 
communion,  to  give  those  persons  who 
are,  at  present,  held  in  servitude,  such 
good  education  as  may  prepare  them  for 
the  better  enjoyment  of  freedom.  And 
they,  moreover,  recommend,  that  masters 
whenever  they  find  servants  disposed  to 
make  a  proper  improvement  of  the  privi¬ 
lege,  would  give  them  some  share  of 
property  to  begin  with;  or  grant  them 
sufficient  time  and  sufficient  means  of 
procuring,  by  industry,  their  own  liber¬ 
ty,  at  a  moderate  rate;  that  they  may, 
thereby,  be  brought  into  society  with 
those  habits  of  industry,  that  may  render 
them  useful  citizens: — And  finally,  they 
recommend  it  to  all  the  people  under 
their  care,  to  use  the  most  prudent  mea¬ 
sures  consistent  with  the  interest  and 
the  state  of  civil  society,  in  the  parts 
where  they  live,  to  procure,  eventually, 
the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 


tent,  alike,  with  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  master  and  the 
slave.  With  those  who  are  thus 
circumstanced,  we  repeat  that  we 
tenderly  sympathize.  —  At  the 
same  time,  we  earnestly  exhort 
them  to  continue,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  increase  their  exertions  to 
effect  a  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
We  exhort  them  to  suffer  no 
greater  delay  to  take  place  in 
this  most  interesting  concern 
than  a  regard  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  truly  and  indespensably  de¬ 
mands. 

As  our  country  has  inflicted  a 
most  grievous  injury  on  the  un¬ 
happy  Africans,  by  bringing  them 
into  slavery,  we  cannot,  indeed, 
urge  that  we  should  add  a  second 
injury  to  the  first,  by  emancipat¬ 
ing  them  in  such  manner  as  that 
they  will  be  likely  to  destroy 
themselves  or  others.  But  we 
do  think  that  our  county  ought 
to  be  governed  in  this  matter,  by 
no  other  consideration  than  an 
honest  and  impartial  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  the  injured  par¬ 
ty  ;  uninfluenced  by  the  expense 
or  inconvenience  which  such  a 
regard  may  involve.  We  there¬ 
fore  warn  all  who  belong  to  our 
denomination  of  Christians  a- 
gainst  unduly  extending  this  plea 
of  necessity;  against  making  it  a 
cover  for  the  love  and  practice  of 
slavery,  or  a  pretence  for  not  u- 
sing  efforts  that  are  lawful  and 
practicable,  to  extinguish  the  e- 
vil. 

And  we,  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
hort  others  to  forebear  harsh  cen¬ 
sures,  and  uncharitable  reflec¬ 
tions  on  their  brethren,  who  un¬ 
happily  live  among  slaves,  whom 
they  cannot  immediately  set  free ; 
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but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are 
really  using  all  their  influence, 
and  all  their  endeavours,  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  freedom,  as 
soon  as  a  door  for  it  can  be  safe¬ 
ly  opened. 

Having  thus  expressed  our 
views  of  slavery,  and  of  the  du¬ 
ty  indespensably  incumbent  on 
all  Christians  to  labour  for  its 
complete  extinction,  we  proceed 
to  recommend  —  (and  we  do  it 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  so¬ 
lemnity  which  this  momentous 
subject  demands)  —  a  particular 
attention  to  the  following  points. 

1.  We  recommend  to  all  our 
people  to  patronize  and  encour¬ 
age  the  society,  lately  formed, 
for  colonizing,  in  Africa  the  land 
of  their  ancestors,  the  people  of 
colour  in  our  contry.  We  hope 
that  much  good  may  result  from 
the  plans  and  efforts  of  this  So¬ 
ciety.  —  And  while  we  exceed¬ 
ingly  rejoice  to  have  witnessed 
its  origin  and  organization  a- 
mong  the  holders  of  slaves ,  as 
giving  an  unequivocal  pledge  of 
their  desire  to  deliver  themselves 
and  their  country  from  the  calam¬ 
ity  of  slavery;  we  hope  that  those 
portions  of  the  American  Union, 
whose  inhabitants  are  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  Providence,  more  favoura¬ 
bly  circumstanced,  will  cordially, 
and  liberally,  and  earnestly  co¬ 
operate  with  their  brethren,  in 
bringing  about  the  great  end  con¬ 
templated. 

2.  We  recommend  to  all  the 
members  of  our  religious  deno¬ 
mination,  not  only  to  permit,  but 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
instruction  of  their  slaves,  in  the 
principles  and  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion;  by  granting  them  li¬ 


berty  to  attend  on  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  when  they  have  the 
opportunity ;  by  favouring  the  in¬ 
struction  of  them  in  Sabbath- 
Schools,  wherever  those  Schools 
can  be  formed ;  and  by  giving  them 
all  other  proper  advantages  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  their  du¬ 
ty  both  to  God  and  man.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  as  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all  Christians  to  com¬ 
municate  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  are  under  their  authori¬ 
ty,  so  that  the  doing  of  this  in  the 
case  before  us,  so  far  from  operat¬ 
ing,  as  some  have  apprehended 
that  it  might,  as  an  excitement  to 
insubordination  and  insurrection 
would,  on  the  contrary,  operate  as 
the  most  powerful  means  for  the 
prevention  of  those  evils.f 

3.  We  enjoin  it  on  all  Church 
Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  under 
the  care  of  this  Assembly,  to  dis¬ 
countenance,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 

fThe  following  intelligence  has  been 
recently  received,  and  may  be  relied  on 
as  authentic — “The  legislature  of  Anti¬ 
gua,  having  held  a  conference  with  the 
missionaries  (of  the  united  brethren, 
commonly  called  Moravians)  to  induce 
them  to  extend  their  missions  there,  and 
finding  it  out  of  their  power,  voted  them 
one  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  church 
and  house,  and  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  for  the  support  of  missiona¬ 
ries  at  one  station;  granting  and  offering, 
as  much  crown  land  as  should  be  wanted 
for  that  or  other  stations;  and  in  the  de¬ 
spatch  to  lord  Bathurst  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Antigua,  it  is  stated  that  the 
legislature  lamented  their  limited  finan¬ 
ces  prevented  their  doing  more;  as  they 
were  persuaded,  that  to  the  labours  of 
those  missionaries  among  the  negroes, 
they  were  mainly  indebted  for  a  state  of 
profound  tranquility  while  other  islands 
had  been  exposed  to  revolt  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  brethren  have  about  twelve 
thousand  negroes  in  their  congregation 
on  that  island.” 
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ble,  to  prevent,  all  cruelty  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves;  especially  the  cruelty  of 
separating  husband  and  wife,  pa¬ 
rents  and  children,  and  that  which 
consists  in  selling  slaves  to  those 
who  will  either  themselves  deprive 
these  unhappy  people  of  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  the  Gospel,  or  wTho  will 
transport  them  to  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  not  proclaimed,  or  where 
it  is  forbidden  to  slaves  to  attend 
upon  its  institutions. — The  mani¬ 
fest  violation  or  disregard  of  the 
injunction  here  given,  in  its  true 
spirit  and  intention,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  just  ground  for  the 
discipline  &  censures  of  the  church. 
And  if  it  shall  ever  happen  that  a 
Christian  professor,  in  our  commu¬ 
nion,  shall  sell  a  slave  who  is  al¬ 
so  in  communion  &  good  standing 
with  our  church,  contrary  to  his  or 
her  will,  and  inclination,  it  ought 
immediately  to  claim  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  the  proper  church 
judicature ;  &  unless  there  be  such 
peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  case  as  can  but  seldom  happen, 
it  ought  to  be  followed,  without 
delay,  by  a  suspension  of  the  of¬ 
fender  from  all  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  till  he  repent,  &  make 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power  to 
the  injured  party. 

Passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  their  order,  by 

J.  J.  JANEWAY,  Moderator. 

Philadelphia ,  June  2  1818. 


FROM  THE  PATRIOT. 


TO  THE  MODERN  LISTENER’S 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Anonymous  Friend: 

From  my  name  it  will  appear,  a- 
greeable  to  the  old  proverb,  that  I  am 
“here  and  there,  and  every  where.” — It 


happened  in  a  late  excursion  of  mine 
through  one  of  the  counties  ef  Tennessee, 
to  fall  into  the  company  of  a  collection 
of  professors  of  religion,  and  sat  down 
amongst  them,  (like  “Satan  amongst  the 
sons  of  God,”)  to  listen  to  their  conver¬ 
sation,  and  to  gain  useful  information. — 
The  conversation  presently  opened  on 
the  topic  of  slavery,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  advocates  for  emancipation,  &  after 
making  many  observations  &  remarks  on 
these  things,  seemed  to  bring  the  matter 
to  this  issue:  That  slavery  in  the  states 
of  Barbara  was  wrong,  and  cruelly  inhu¬ 
man — being  inflicted  by  heathen  infidels 
on  Christian  professors!  And  though  they 
did  not  fully  justify  African  slavery  in 
our  land  in  plain  words,  yet  in  their  ar¬ 
guments  they  acknowledged  themselves 
in  favor  of  it,  as  it  was  exercised  by 
Christians  over  heathens,  and  alluded  to 
the  case  of  heathens  being  servants  to 
the  Israelites  in  justification  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  While  these  observations  were 
making,  one  of  them  drew  a  file  of  News¬ 
papers  from  his  pocket,  which  I  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  the  East-Tennessee  Patriot , 
and  commenced  reading  a  letter  of  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  Modern  Listener,  to 
which  they  all  seemed  to  pay  strict  at¬ 
tention;  tho’  it  appeared  to  be  mingled 
with  surprise.  The  first  part  that  any 
observations  were  made  on,  was  the  re¬ 
mark  on  the  judgments  that  overtook 
Pharoah,  King  of  Egypt,  for  not  letting 
the  Israelites  go  from  under  their  task 
masters,  and  concluded  those  judgments 
just,  because  the  Israelites  were  the  chos¬ 
en  people  of  God,  &  the  Egyptians  heath¬ 
ens,  but  could  not  see  how  it  could  ap¬ 
ply  to  Christian  professors  in  our  land, 
as  they  were  the  servants  of  God  and 
their  slaves  of  heathen  descent.  The 
next  thing  that  was  discussed,  was  an 
anecdote  of  a  negro  tumbling  out  of  a  cav¬ 
ity  in  a  corner  stone  that  was  preparing 
for  the  Church,  which  by  some  accident, 
or  cause,  got  broke;  at  this  they  seemed 
to  express  something  like  a  wonder — “A 
negro  tumble  out  of  a  stone!  a  negro  tum¬ 
ble  out  of  a  stone!”  several  times  repeat¬ 
ed, — an  animate  being  produced  from  an 
inanimate!  how  can  this  be?  Not  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Christian  church  was 
built  of  lively  stones,  jointly  fitted  toge¬ 
ther,  in  which  there  was  no  hollow  place, 
or  cavities  capable  of  holding  slaves! 

Now  suffer  a  short  digression  from 
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my  narrative,  while  I  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations, — A  thought  passed  through  my 
mind  at  that  time,  that  these  professors, 
notwithstanding  they  thought  themselves 
completely  hewn,  squared  and  fitted  for 
the  building  of  Christ’s  Church,  the  hol¬ 
low  of  their  souls  was  as  full  of  the  spir¬ 
it  of  slavery,  inhumanity,  injustice  and 
oppression,  as  Mary  Magdaline  was  of 
devils,  before  they  were  cast  out  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world!  The  next  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind,  was  an  anecdote  I 
once  read  of  a  precious  ointment  that 
was  used  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Eas¬ 
tern  world,  perhaps  Bagdad;  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  ointment  to  the  right  eye,  al¬ 
ways  increased  the  sight,  but  on  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  left,  the  subject  became 
blind  of  both  eyes:  Just  so  I  concluded 
the  attempts  to  enlighten  these  people 
by  reason,  turned  out;  for,  instead  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  their  consciences,  which 
would  enlighten  the  mind,  they  always 
endeavored  to  wrest  it  to  their  self  in¬ 
terest,  and  selfish  views,  whereby  both 
the  right  eye  of  their  conscience,  and  the 
left  eye  of  their  national  understanding 
became  blind! 

But  to  return.  The  next  thing  that 
came  under  notice  was  the  case  of  Zeal¬ 
ots,  who  they  concluded  was  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  a  wise  man  for  educating  his 
children  for  noble  purposes,  on  the  la¬ 
bour  of  these  African  infidels;  and  be¬ 
queathing  them  to  his  children,  to  sup¬ 
port  them  by  their  labour,  while  they 
might  be  employed  as  missionaries  in 
converting  the  heathen  abroad  to  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  enlightening  whose  minds,  they  could 
not,  as  they  would  not  be  in  their  power, 
be  unfited  to  be  their  slaves,  like  those 
over  whom  they  had  dominion. 

The  contrast  between  the  practice  and 
profession  of  these  people  was  so  great, 
that  had  I  been  a  pagan,  or  a  Mahome¬ 
tan,  I  must,  instead  of  being  converted 
to  its  principles  by  the  doctrine  of  my 
instructors,  have  been  led  to  consider  it 
a  system  of  inconsistency,  oppression,  & 
cruelty;  fraught  with  injustice,  and  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  rejected  by  every  person  of  com¬ 
mon  decency  and  morality! 

I  was  completely  defeated  in  my  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  edified,  and  instructed 
by  the  conversation  of  these  professed 
Godly  people,  for  my  mind  became  con¬ 
fused,  not  by  the  force  of  their  arguments, 
but  at  seeing  men,  at  once  professing  the 


fairest  religion  in  the  world,  and  plead¬ 
ing  for,  and  justifying  on  the  principles 
of  that  religion,  practices,  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  every  principle  of  common  hu¬ 
manity!  If  the  notions  of  these  people 
are  right,  the  ideas  I  have  ever  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  must  have 
been  wrong  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
— for,  if  slavery  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  primitive  Christi¬ 
anity,  I  know  of  no  other  crime  that 
could  not  be  defended  on  the  same 
grounds!  At  this  rate  of  reasoning,  jus¬ 
tice  and  injustice,  light  and  darkness, 
sin  and  holiness,  Christ  and  Beliel  may 
shake  hands,  and  be  united  in  bonds  of 
closest  unity!  O!  the  power  of  avarice 
to  blind  the  human  heart!  Infatuation 
unparalleled,  and  subversive  of  every 
principle  of  justice  and  equity!  When 
shall  thy  force  be  destroyed,  and  when 
shall  men  be  governed  by  right  reason! 
I  am  shocked  at  so  vile  a  prostitution  of 
religion,  and  at  such  an  indignity  cast 
upon  the  divine  redeemer,  who  will  one 
day  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  throne,  & 
manifest  to  a  deluded  world,  that  he  is  a 
God  of  inflexible  justice! 

If  any  thing  can  be  collected  from 
these  scattered  fragments,  that  I  have 
gathered  up,  liberty  is  granted  to  use 
them  for  the  best  purposes. 

Respectfully,  THE  RAMBLER. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  un¬ 
der  the  signature  of  HOWARD,  pro¬ 
poses  the  subsequent  plan  for  the 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 

It  is  certain  that  the  Republic 
may  extinguish  Slavery,  in  all 
her  dominions,  on  just  and  equi¬ 
table  terms,  if  she  is  disposed 
to  do  so. 

The  number  of  slaves  within 
her  limits  do  not  exceed  1,200,- 
000.  The  females  but  half  that 
number ;  their  average  value  not 
more  than  $200 ;  their  total  val¬ 
ue  but  120  millions. 

The  Republic  owns  east  of  the 
Mississippi  150  millions  of  acres 
of  public  land;  west  of  it  1100 
millions;  total  1250  millions. 

At  two  dollars  an  acre  it  would 
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require  but  60  millions  of  these 
acres  to  purchase  all  the  female 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  purchase  &  liberation  of  the 
females  would  accomplish  the 
object :  the  children  following 
the  condition  of  the  mother, 
would  be  free  by  birth;  the  exist¬ 
ing  race  of  males  would  be  free 
by  death;  and  slavery  itself  would 
be  extinguished  with  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  generation. 

To  give  effect  to  a  plan  of  e- 
mancipation  on  these  principles, 
a  law  of  Congress  should  be  pas¬ 
sed  to  assess  the  value  of  the  fe¬ 
male  slaves  —  to  fix  the  age  at 
which  they  should  become  free ; 
and  to  give  a  certificate  of  the 
assessed  value  to  the  different 
owners.  The  certificates  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
public  lands.  Before  going  into 
operation  the  law  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  convention  of  those 
interested  in  each  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  states.  If  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  convention  in  a- 
ny  state,  the  law  should  go  into 
operation  throughout  that  state. 

The  practability  of  this  plan 
admits  of  easy  demonstration. 

If  proposed  by  Congress  it 
would  hardly  be  rejected  by  slave 
holding  states.  Justice ,  Safety , 
Interest ,  would  combine  to  make 
them  adopt  it.  Some  would  vote 
for  it  because  they  would  feel  the 
injustice  of  denying  liberty  to  a 
human  being  when  it  would  be 
granted  without  injury  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  others  because  they 
would  be  willing  to  avert  from 
their  posterity  the  desolating  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  servile  war;  others  be¬ 
cause  they  would  see,  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  proposed,  the  exchange  of 


a  perishable  property,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  increase,  for  an  imperishable 
estate  which  would  continue  to 
rise  in  value  as  long  as  liberty  & 
property  should  continue  to  be 
protected  in  this  free  and  happy 
land.  Nor  would  the  Republic 
find  its  wealth  diminished.  —  The 
land  bestowed  would  be  covered 
by  freemen,  and  cultivated  by 
patriot  hands.  —  It  would  become 
the  means  of  augmenting  the  true 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
taxes  and  bear  arms  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  when  the  service  of  their 
country  should  demand  it. 

HOWARD 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  County  of  Burlington, 
convened  by  Public  Notice,  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  said  county,  upon  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  prohibiting  the  existence 
of  Slavery  in  New  States  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  held  at 
the  Court-House  in  Mount  Holly, 
on  the  31st  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  1819 — 

JOSEPH  MTLVAINE,  Esq. 
was  chosen  Chairman,  and 
Charles  Kinsey,  Esq.  Secreta¬ 
ry- 

The  Chairman  having  stated 
to  the  Meeting,  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  convened,  the 
following  Resolutions,  after  an 
eloquent  Address  from  Richard 
S.  Coxe,  Esq.  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
New  States,  and  the  expediency 
of  such  prohibition,  were  propo- 
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sed  by  him  and  unanimously  a- 
dopted. 

1.  Resolved ,  That  this  Meet¬ 
ing  does  not  entertain  the  small¬ 
est  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
annex  just  and  reasonable  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  admission  of  any 
New  State  into  the  Union. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  Meeting,  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Religion,  every  motive 
of  policy,  every  dictate  of  pru¬ 
dence,  concur  in  requiring  that 
the  system  of  Slavery  should  not 
be  extended  in  the  United  States 
beyond  its  present  limits ;  &  that 
no  New  State  should  hereafter 
be  admitted  to  a  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  our  Federal  Com¬ 
pact,  without  a  total  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  Slavery. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  our  deli¬ 
berate  opinion,  the  toleration  of 
Slavery  in  the  New  States  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi,  would 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  and  perpetuate  its  evils  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  accel¬ 
erate  and  aggrevate  the  fearful 
consequences  which  are  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  system. 

And  on  motion  of  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson.  Esq.  introduced  with 
pertinent  and  very  handsome  re¬ 
marks,  it  was  unanimously  Re¬ 
solved, 

4.  That  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  a  New  State  is  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  in  full 
accordance  with  them,  and  re¬ 
quired  by  the  “general  welfare,” 
and  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
Compact  of  Union  between  the 
“Original  States,”  which  will  be 
essentially  changed  and  impair¬ 


ed,  if  the  Slave  power  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  shall  be  in  this  man¬ 
ner  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

And  on  motion  of  Richard  S. 
Coxe,  Esq.  it  was  further  resol¬ 
ved  unanimously, 

5.  That  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  from  this 
State  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
earnestly  solicited  to  use  every 
means,  and  to  exert  all  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  any  New  State  into  the  Union, 
unless  upon  the  condition  that 
Slavery  is  not  to  exist  within  its 
limits. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
and  of  these  resolutions,  attested 
by  the  Chairman,  and  Secretary, 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  representing  this  state  —  & 
that  a  similar  copy  be  furnished 
to  the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot, 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  meeting  held  at 
T  renton. 

J.  M'lLVAINE,  Chairman. 

Charles  Kinsey,  Sec’ry , 


FROM  JEFFERSON’S  NOTES  ON 
VIRGINIA. 

“It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  the 
standard  by  which  the  manners  of  a  na¬ 
tion  may  be  tried,  whether  catholic,  or 
particular.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  na¬ 
tive  to  bring  to  that  standard  the  man¬ 
ners  of  his  own  nation,  familiarized  to 
him  by  habit.  There  must  doubtless  be 
an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
our  people  produced  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce 
between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions, 
the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on 
the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imita¬ 
tive  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ 
of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  era- 
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die  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what 
he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find 
no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or 
his  self-love,  for  restraining  the  intempe¬ 
rance  of  passion  towards  his  slave,  it 
should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his 
child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not 
sufficient.  The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of 
smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the  worst 
of  his  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educa¬ 
ted,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  can¬ 
not  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  pe¬ 
culiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodi¬ 
gy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  mor¬ 
als  undepraved  by  such  circumstances. 
And  with  what  execration  should  the 
statesman  be  loaded,  who  permitting  one 
half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys 
the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor 
patriae  of  the  other.  For  if  a  slave  can 
have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be 
another  in  preferance  to  that  in  which  he 
is  born  to  live  and  labor  for  another:  in 
which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of 
his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends 
on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the  evan- 
ishment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his 
own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless 
generations  proceeding  from  him.  With 
the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry 
also  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who 
can  make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is 
so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves 
a  very  small  proportion  indeed  are  ever 
seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  na¬ 
tion  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  re¬ 
moved  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  lib¬ 
erties  are  of  the  gift  of  God?  That  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath? 
Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice 
cannot  sleep  for  ever:  that  considering 
numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only, 
a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an 
exchange  of  situation  is  among  possible 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by 
supernatural  interference!  The  Almigh¬ 
ty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side 
with  us  in  such  a  contest. — But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  temperate  and  to  pursue 
this  subject  through  the  various  conside¬ 
rations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  history  na¬ 


tural  and  civil.  We  must  be  contented 
to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into 
every  one’s  mind.  I  think  a  change  al¬ 
ready  perceptible,  since  the  origin  of  the 
present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the 
master  is  abating,  that  of  the  slave  is  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  dust,  his  condition  mollify- 
I  ing,  the  way  of  hope  preparing,  under 
i  the  auspices  of  heaven,  for  a  total  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in 
( the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the  con- 
j  sent  of  the  masters,  rather  than  by  their 
!  extirpation.” 


THE  OBJECTION 
TO  THE  USE  OF  PRIZE  GOODS 
EXAMINED. 


The  name  prize  goods  is  mostly  given 
to  goods  taken  on  the  seas,  by  armed 
vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  sold  by  the  captors.  Some  consci- 
I  entious  people  refuse  to  purchase  such 
goods,  because  the  real  owners  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  pay;  and  because  it  would  be 
encouraging  robbery  and  murder;  also, 
becoming  parties  therein.  All  goods 
taken  from  the  real  owners,  either  by 
fraud  or  force,  are  prize  goods,  whether 
it  be  on  sea  or  on  land.  All  who  pur¬ 
chase  such  goods  (knowing  them  to  be 
prize)  are  parties  in  the  business,  giving 
it  countenance  and  substantial  support, 
t  The  persons  employed  as  captors  of  the 
human  species,  who  drag  the  Africans 
j  from  their  homes,  and  carry  them  to  ano¬ 
ther  country  for  sale,  are  guilty  of  the 
highest  grade  of  felony,  and  the  captives 
so  taken  are  the  highest  grade  of  prize 
goods.  To  seize  on  a  man’s  whole  pro- 
i  perty  and  make  prize  of  it,  is  certainly 
I  a  high  act  of  felony;  but  to  seize  on  the 
man  himself,  and  make  prize  of  him,  is 
still  higher.  The  captive  being  depriv¬ 
ed  of  his  liberty  and  all  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  is  compelled  to  hard  labor,  by 
his  captor  or  purchaser:  all  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor  is  taken  from  him,  which  is 
strictly  prize  goods.  The  slave  being 
prize  goods,  his  labour  is  prize  goods 
also:  he  was  made  a  slave  for  the  sake  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  therefore  the 
product  of  his  labour  is  amongst  the 
highest  grade  of  prize  goods.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  goods  is  a  party  in  the 
slave  trade;  his  money  goes  to  the  West- 
India  planter,  and  from  him  to  the  Gui¬ 
nea  merchant.  Thus  countenancing  and 
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supporting  each  other,  linked  together  as 
in  a  chain,  the  whole  business  is  pushed 
on  with  vigor.  The  greater  the  demand 
is  for  the  produce,  the  greater  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  slaves.  The  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  slave  trade,  and  the  produce 
of  the  slaves’  labour,  is  like  the  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  or  the 
root  and  the  branch.  “If  the  root  be  ho¬ 
ly,  so  are  the  branches.”  So  also,  if  the 
root  be  accursed,  so  are  the  branches. — 
The  root  of  the  slave  trade  is  avarice  & 
luxury:  and  the  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  slaves’  labour  is  supported  from  the 
same  root,  avarice  in  the  merchant,  and 
luxury  in  the  consumer. 

Vessels  are  sometimes  taken  on  the 
seas  laden  with  the  manufactures  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  every  one  concerned  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  the  cargo,  has  been  paid  for 
his  labour,  and  the  vessel  taken  without 
the  loss  of  any  lives;  yet  many  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  purchase  goods  so  obtained,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  purchase  goods  ex¬ 
torted  from  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
by  violence,  injustice,  cruelty  and  blood¬ 
shed;  which  carries  with  it  a  resemblance 
of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


EMANCIPATION. 

At  the  July  Sessions  of  the  county 
court  of  Washington  held  in  Jonesboro,’ 
Henry  Hale  of  this  county  emancipated  se¬ 
venteen  Slaves,  giving  bond  &  security  to 
secure  them  from  becoming  a  charge  to 
the  county.  He  is  an  old  man,  &  having 
made  his  will,  leaves  these  negroes  at 
his  death  300  acres  of  land,  including  a 
considerable  part  of  his  farm,  together 
with  the  chief  of  his  stock  and  household 
furniture.  They  are  the  best  looking  set 
of  negroes  that  I  ever  saw,  taking  the 
whole  together;  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  them  ever  being  thrown  on  their  secur¬ 
ities  for  assistance,  having  acquired  the 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  while 
nominally  slaves,  which  will  defend  them 
from  want. 

This  magnanimous  act  of  Henry  Hale’s 
is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  slave¬ 
holders,  especially  those  professing  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  secur¬ 
ity  required  is  only  to  indemnify  the 
county  in  case  of  inability  to  maintain 


themselves,  the  great  bugbear  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  emancipation  is 
measurably  removed.  Becoming  wil¬ 
ling  is  the  main  point.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  eight  or 
ten  securities  in  this  instance,  to  join  in 
a  bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  a  county  charge. 


POSTMASTERS, 

The  Emancipator  has  been  pillaged  by 
some  of  those  through  whose  hands  it  has 
to  pass  to  subscribers,  at  a  rate  which 
reflects  disgrace  on  human  nature,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  oaths  they  have  taken,  and 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Many  of  the 
papers  have  not  arriven  at  the  place  di¬ 
rected — packets  have  been  opened  and 
parts  taken  out,  the  rest  sent  on,  and 
some  have  had  the  endorsements  altered 
&  sent  to  other  post  offices  in  other  states, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  one  to 
which  they  were  first  directed.  Some 
have  been  so  base  as  not  to  give  them 
out  of  their  office,  even  when  they  have 
been  asked  for  letters  and  papers  by 
those  whose  names  were  written  on  this 
paper.  Is  there  no  redress  for  such  con¬ 
duct?  What  is  the  security  of  our  na¬ 
tional  conveyance,  where  the  obligation 
of  oaths  is  not  felt,  but  an  entire  disre¬ 
gard  of  duty  prevails!  The  practice  of 
suffering  those  who  are  not  even  assis¬ 
tant  Postmasters  to  ransack  the  mail 
while  opening  in  post  offices,  is  very  re¬ 
prehensible,  and  may  in  some  instances 
be  the  means  of  subjecting  postmasters 
to  censure;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  mismanagement  of  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  this  particular  paper,  will  not  a- 
gain  give  cause  of  further  complaint. 

ELIHU  EMBREE. 


Those  who  do  not  return  their  papers 
are  considered  subscribers.  Those  who 
do  return  them  are  desired  to  wrap  them 
up  carefully  to  prevent  their  wearing 
out. 
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THE  OBJECTION 
TO  THE  USE  OF  PRIZE  GOODS 
EXAMINED. 

{Concluded  from  page  64.) 

There  is  but  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  in  the  world;  yet  their  grades 
are  many.  To  refuse  purchasing  ac¬ 
knowledged  prize  goods,  is  to  refuse  be¬ 
ing  a  party  in  violence  and  injustice;  al¬ 
so,  to  bear  a  testimony  against  it.  Where 
are  cruelty  and  injustice  carried  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  are  in  the  slave 
trade?  Where  is  the  testimony  that  the 
purchasers  and  consumers  of  the  fruit  of 
slavery  do  bear  against  it?  To  answer 
in  truth,  we  must  say  they  are  all  parties 
in  the  business,  and  their  testimony  is  for 
it.  The  beginners  of  the  slave  trade  are 
the  merchants  who  send  their  ships  to 
Africa,  to  carry  them  across  the  ocean; 
and  the  finishers,  are  the  consumers  of 
their  labor;  they  are  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  the  business.  The  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Guinea  ships,  who  drag 
them  from  their  homes,  the  planters  in 
the  islands  who  purchase  them,  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  import  the  producce  of  the 
slave’s  labor,  the  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers  thereof,  are  all  accessaries  in  the  bu¬ 
siness:  they  all  assist  in  turning  a  wheel 
in  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  of 
iniquity.  This  great  engine  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  formed  of  the  parts  above  describ¬ 
ed:  they  are  the  machine,  and  contain  in 
themselves  the  cause  of  its  motion;  they 
constitute  a  complete  whole.  Take  from 
it  the  consumers,  and  the  whole  machine 
must  stop. 

The  merchant  will  not  import  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  which  there  is  no  demand:  the 
slave  holder  in  the  islands,  will  have  no 
disposition  to  buy  slaves,  when  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  will  not  sell.  The  Gui¬ 
nea  ships  will  cease  to  haunt  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  quest  of  slaves,  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  them  in  the  islands. — 
Then  that  fountain  of  human  blood 
which  hath  been  flowing  in  Africa  so 
long,  would  be  dried  up;  and  the  carnage 
and  misery  attending  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  would  cease. 

This  great  fountain  of  human  blood 
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that  hath  been  flowing  on  the  continent 
of  Africa  for  ages,  whose  streams  have 
stained  the  shores  of  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  kept  in  motion,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  consumers  of  the  proceeds 
of  slavery.  They  are  the  subscribers 
that  furnish  the  fund  by  which  the  whole 
business  is  carried  on.  A  merchant  who 
loads  his  vessel  in  the  WTest  Indies  with 
the  proceeds  of  slavery,  does  nearly  as 
much  at  helping  forward  the  slave  trade, 
as  he  that  loads  his  vessel  in  Africa  with 
slaves;  they  are  both  twisting  the  same 
rope  at  different  ends. 

The  feasts  of  the  luxurious  may  be 
called  banquets  of  human  flesh  and 
blood;  and  the  partakers  thereof  consi¬ 
dered  as  cannibals  devouring  their  own 
species;  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  great  distruction  in  Africa,  by  the 
warfare  carried  on  in  taking  slaves;  se¬ 
condly,  in  transporting  them  to  the 
islands  in  the  Guinea  ships;  and  lastly, 
in  seasoning  them;  which  is  seasoning 
them  to  cruel  whipping,  hunger  and 
hard  labour,  which  they  undergo  in  the 
culture  of  the  cane,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  where  they  are  in  a  few  years 
destroyed. 

How  is  this  vast  destruction  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  creation  of  God,  to  be  accounted 
for,  to  him  whose  justice  is  infinite;  who 
will  not  behold  iniquity  with  approba¬ 
tion?  On  whom  will  the  guilt  of  this 
great  sacrifice  to  avarice  and  luxury  fall? 
Certainly  on  the  whole  co-partnership 
who  are  parties  in  the  business. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  West 
India  produce  is  prize  goods,  and  the 
sale  of  those  goods  to  be  the  support  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  of  consequence,  the 
purchasers  to  be  parties  in  the  business; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  thief.  It  is  something  para¬ 
doxical  that  a  man  should  refuse  to  buy 
a  stolen  sheep,  or  to  eat  a  piece  of  one 
that  is  stolen,  and  should  not  have  the 
same  scruples  respecting  a  stolen  man. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  endeavoring  to 
remove  the  strong  Jewish  prejudices  for 
the  Mosiac  Law,  said  “Whatsoever  is 
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sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience’  sake.”  1  Cor. 
x.  25.  But  that  was  relative  to  clean  & 
unclean  beasts;  and  their  manner  of 
killing  them;  I  have  a  much  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  Paul,  than  to  believe  he  meant 
any  thing  stolen,  or  taken  by  robbery  & 
violence  from  its  right  owner.  If  any 
one,  after  having  fully  considered  the 
slave  trade,  the  manner  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  produce  of  their  labor 
is  obtained;  if  he  feel  no  doubts  about 
partaking  thereof,  any  more  than  he 
would  about  any  thing  obtained  by  the 
strictest  honesty,  then  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him;  but  if  he  is  fearful,  and  feels 
doubts  that  all  is  not  right,  I  will  put 
him  in  mind  of  what  Paul  says,  “He  that 
doubeth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin.” 


FOR  THE  EMANCIPATOR. 

Mr.  Embree — If  the  following 
should  meet  your  approbation  you 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  paper. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  “If  sla¬ 
very  is  a  moral  evil,  why  were  the 
J ews  permitted  to  have  servants  ? 
why  do  not  the  Scriptures  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibit  it? 

In  answer  to  these  I  might  ask 
similar  questions  concerning  poly¬ 
gamy  and  divource.  But  I  will  an¬ 
swer  it  at  greater  length.  It  should 
be  observed  that  slavery  was  in  ac¬ 
tual  existence  before  anything  was 
ever  said  on  the  sub  j  ect  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures.  The  first  notice  is  rather  a 
restriction  than  a  permission  of  it. 
It  is  a  command  that  servants  whe¬ 
ther  born  in  the  house,  or  bought 
with  money,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
National  Church  by  the  seal  of 
circumcision.  When  the  subject 
was  more  particularly  noticed,  it 
is  with  a  positive  command  that  no 


Israelite  should  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it,  and  that  those  strangers 
who  should  be  made  servants 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
feasts  and  assembles  instituted^  of 
God  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and  should  be  taught  the  words  of 
the  law  of  God.  When  this  per¬ 
mission  was  given,  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  under  heaven  who 
had  the  written  law  and  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  God.  It  was  common  in 
those  days  for  waring  nations  to 
put  to  death,  by  various  kinds  of 
torture,  their  prisoners  of  war: 
hence  God  permitted  the  Jews  to 
buy  those  victims  from  their  cruel 
murderers,  bring  them  among 
them,  and  teach  them  the  worship 
and  fear  of  God.  He  saw  that  he 
could  over  rule  the  servitude  of 
these  heathens  far  their  own  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  asked,  are  not  these 
reasons  as  good  now  as  they  were 
then?  I  answer  No.  But  suppose 
they  were :  to  whom  do  they  grant 
this  liberty  ?  not  to  us,  for  we  are 
among  the  very  people  who  were 
allowed  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Jews.  We  are  Gentiles,  and  not 
Jews.  The  permission  was  only 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation.  No 
one  nation  of  the  Gentiles  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  claim  a  permis¬ 
sion  once  given  to  the  Jews  only. 
Suppose  all  nations  claim  this  pri¬ 
vilege  from  the  Scriptures,  what  is 
the  consequence?  Britons  would 
enslave  Americans,  and  vice  versa, 
and  all  establish  their  right  from 
Scripture.  I  say  there  is  no  such 
reason  now  for  tolerating  slavery. 
And  the  increase  of  light  has  also 
manifested  the  native  rights  of  man 
beyond  what  was  known,  or  un¬ 
derstood  in  former  ages. 

On  the  question  concerning  its 
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being  expressly  prohibited  in  the 
Scriptures ;  I  answer  that  though 
it  be  not  named  by  this  name,  yet 
every  kind  of  oppression  is  ex¬ 
pressly  and  repeatedly  forbidden 
in  that  sacred  volume :  and  if  sla¬ 
very  is  not  oppression,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  I  have  never  learned  to  this 
day  what  deserves  that  name. — 
And  altho’  the  above  practice  was 
suffered  among  the  Jews  for  the 
above  reasons,  as  polygamy  and 
divorce  were  for  the  hardness  of 
the  people’s  hearts,  yet  God  often, 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  said 
enough  to  evince  that  it  was  not 
agreeably  to  his  mind  “who  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations,”  and 
who  “is  no  respecter  of  persons.” 
Let  any  man  who  disputes  this 
read  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  patience  with  those  who  would 
pretend  that  slavery  is  not  plainly 
forbidden  there  ;as  plainly  as  words 
can  express  it,  not  to  mention  the 
word  slavery.  Only  listen  to  our 
blessed  Lord  —  “Therefore,  all 
things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
MEN  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the 
Laiv  and  the  Prophets .”  Now  I 
think  I  may  defy  any  man  in  the 
universe  to  obey  this  precept  and 
still  be  a  slave  holder,  until  he  dies, 
and  before  his  death  bequeath  his 
fellow  creatures  as  an  everlasting 
legacy  to  his  children,  and  his 
children’s  children  after  him.  If 
such  can  reach  a  state  of  future  & 
eternal  felicity,  it  must  be  through 
some  other  path,  and  on  some 
other  plan,  than  that  which  makes 
obedience  to  this  precept  necessary. 

While  ever  the  liberty  of  act¬ 
ing,  trading  andchoosing  for  them¬ 


selves  is  withheld  from  them  by 
any  man,  however  well  he  may 
use  them  in  other  respects,  I  main¬ 
tain  it,  that  that  man  does  not  do 
that  part  by  them  which  he  would, 
on  a  change  of  circumstancesthink 
they  ought  to  do  to  him.  True,  he 
may  feed  them  as  well  as  he  does 
his  horses  and  mules,  and  for  the 
same  end,  viz:  that  they  may  be 
the  more  able  to  do  his  work ;  but 
this  alone  would  not  satisfy  him, 
were  he  in  their  place.  But  sup¬ 
pose  he  alleviates  their  condition  as 
much  as  is  possible  in  the  state  of 
slavery.  Suppose  he  feeds  well, 
clothes  well,  and  instead  of  a 
blanket,  and  abed,  of  ashes,  gives 
them  a  straw  bed,  or  even  a  feather 
bed  to  sleep  on :  suppose  he  works 
as  much  as  they  do — suppose  he 
gives  them  one  day  in  every  week 
to  themselves,  besides  the  Sabbath 
— suppose  he  allows  them  time  to 
attend  Divine  worship,  and  teach¬ 
es  them  to  read  the  scriptures ;  and 
more  than  all  this,  suppose  he 
takes  pains  to  instruct  them  in  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  God,  and 
sees  that  no  man  shall  hurt,  wrong, 
or  insult  them;  after  all  this — 
hark! — he  dies,  and  leaves  them 
to  be  divided,  sold,  chained,  drag¬ 
ged,  beat,  and  bruised  to  the  latest 
generations ! — when  it  was  once  in 
his  power  to  have  put  them  beyond 
the  power  of  their  cruel  oppressors, 
by  going  only  one  step  further. — 
With  all  this  before  his  eyes,  can 
he  lie  down  and  close  his  eyes  in 
peace,  and  expect  to  meet  a  great 
reward  in  Heaven? 

But  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
scriptures  which  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  a  prohibition  of  slavery ;  yet 
the  declaration  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  stands  as  a  perpetual 
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standard  against  it :  and  every  man 
who  believes  that  declaration  true, 
believes  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil, 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  na¬ 
tural  rights  of  man,  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  act  of  injustice.  And 
while  slavery  continues  to  exist  in 
the  United  States,  the  declaration 
of  Independence  continues  to  stand 
as  a  monument  of  our  inconsisten¬ 
cy,  and  a  witness  of  our  supe¬ 
rior  light,  and  consequently  aggra¬ 
vated  guilt,  over  and  above  all  the 
despots  of  Europe,  and  all  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Asia,  & 
Africa.  I  must  insist  upon  it  that 
every  friend  of  slavery  is  an  ene¬ 
my  to  American  liberty,  for  Ame¬ 
rican  liberty  is  founded  on  the 
rights  of  man,  as  expressed  in 
the  declaration  of  Independence — 
“That  all  men  are  by  nature 
equally  free.” 

If  words  are  used  as  signs  of 
ideas,  and  there  is  any  meaning 
attached  to  the  W'ord  “ALL,”  and 
if  Africans  are  men,  i.  e.  human 
beings,  then  that  instrument  de¬ 
clares  that  no  person,  either  black 
or  white,  can  be  born  another’s 
slave,  or  be  made  such  after  his 
birth,  but  by  his  own  free  consent.! 

The  most  daring  piece  that  I  e- 
ver  saw  in  favor  of  slavery  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nashville  Whig  last 
winter, purporting  to  be  an  answer 
to  Mr.  King’s  arguments  on  the 
Missouri  question:  it  was  signed 
T.  C.  The  writer  undertook  to 
shew  that  slavery  is  admissible  by 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  municipal  laws  of  all  na¬ 
tions  ;that  slaves  are  property, that 
they  have  no  right  to  object  to  be¬ 
ing  held  in  bondage,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  prohibit 


slavery.  The  law  of  nature,  he 
defined'tobethe  natural  inclination 
of  a  corrupt  heart,  unenlightened 
by  reason  or  revelation,  and  then 
declared  that  all  natural  right  con¬ 
sisted  in  power  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object.  In  this  way  he 
went  through  his  subject,  and 
seemed  confident  of  having  han¬ 
dled  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
writer  was  not  known,  but  from 
another  circumstance  it  is  judged 
to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors.  An  answer  was  written  in 
which  a  confutation  of  his  sophis¬ 
tical  disquisition  concerning  the 
law  of  nature  was  attempted,  and 
a  vindication  of  the  law  of  God 
and  nature  from  the  unjust  re¬ 
proach  cast  upon  it  by  this  writer. 
It  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
see  the  light,  for  what  reason  is 
not  known  to  me,  but  I  presume  it 
is  not  difficult  to  guess.  How  hard 
is  it  to  act  impartially  while  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question ! 

It  is  not  in  a  slave  holder  to  de¬ 
cide  impartially  on  that  subject,  & 
still  continue  a  slave  holder.  He 
will  not  give  a  slave  all  his  due  on 
equal  ground  with  other  human 
beings.  He  suffers  his  prejudice 
against  the  slave  to  operate  to  the 
slave’s  disadvantage  in  every  de¬ 
cision  he  makes  toward  him. 

The  greatest  objection  it  seems 
which  can  be  brought  now  against 
emancipation,  is,  “they  are  here, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  free  them  a- 
mongst  us,”  &c.  Why?  “0  they 
will  ruin  the  country.  They  will 
steal,  fight,  rob,  murder,  and  I 
dont  know  what  more.”  Well  do 
they  not  do  all  these  things  now? 
and  do  not  some  white  people  do 
so  too?  “yes;”  Well  why  do  you 
not  take  all  the  white  people  whom 
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you  fear  will  do  these  things,  and 
make  slaves  of  them.  “0  I  did 
not  think  of  them.”  No,  it  is  a 
proof  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  slave 
holder  to  decide  impartially  on 
slavery.  But  why  punish  all  for 
fear  that  some  will  do  wrong?  It 
is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  is  better 
that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  persons 
go  clear, than  that  one  innocent  one 
should  suffer.  But  your  argu¬ 
ments  go  to  say, that  it  is  better  tha  t 
a  whole  race  suffer  what  is  worse 
than  hanging,  viz :  perpetual  slave¬ 
ry,  than  that  we  should  ever  run 
the  risk  of  one  half  of  them,  per¬ 
haps  less,  doing  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
a  little  worse  than  they  now  do. — 
0  interest!  how  partial  thou  art, 
and  yet  how  potent!  Thou  canst 
controul  the  policy  of  nations,  and 
bind  perpetual  fetters  on  the  ebon 
sons  of  Africa!  !  ! 

Let  a  man  be  guilty ,  and  then 
punish  him;  but  where  is  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  punishing  a  man  for  fear 
he  will  be  guilty?  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tice  in  it.  Justice  is  fled,  and  equi¬ 
ty  is  kicked  out  of  doors,  and 
knocked  down  in  the  streets,  while 
oppression  stalks,  and  struts  thro- 
town  and  country,  rules  states  and 
lifts  its  daring  front  with  impe- 
ous  demands  in  the  national 
council !  May  Heaven  overturn  it ! 

But  we  are  opposed  to  setting 
them  free  here  among  us ;  we  think 
it  will  be  a  great  injury  to  our 
country  and  government,  mixtures 
and  marriages  would  often  take 
place. 

Now  I  scarcely  can  believe  that 
these  people  believe  in  a  God  of 
justice,  truth,  and  power.  Even  a 
Deist  can  believe  that  God  is 
please  with  justice;  and  displeas¬ 


ed  with  its  opposite ;  that  God  rules 
and  presides  in  the  affairs  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  overrules  by  a  general 
providence,  the  whole,  for  the  good 
of  all.  Now  if  God  is  almighty 
and  just,  the  best  policy  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  that  which  pleases  him.  But 
justice  pleases  him,  and  injustice 
displeases  him;  therefore  it  is  the 
best  policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  afflicted  and  oppressed 
sons  of  Africa,  by  “undoing  the 
heavy  burdens  and  letting  the  op¬ 
pressed  GO  free.”  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  those  Christians  who 
still  make  the  same  excuse  ?  I  will 
say  “0  that  you  had  as  much  faith 
as  a  Deist — that  you  believed  in  a 
God  of  power,  truth  and  justice.” 

How  is  it  that  the  Tennessee  j  us- 
tice  says  that  “Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  this  state,”  and 
yet  it  is  considered  the  policy  of 
this  state,  not  only  to  make  slave¬ 
ry  lawful,  but  also  to  bind  it  down 
upon  its  citizens ;  tie  the  hands  of 
conscientious  persons,  so  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  perform  the  duty 
which  God  and  nature,  and  their 
own  consciences  require  of  them 
they  have  to  leave  the  state  where 
such  a  policy  is  pursued,  and  go  to 
a  land  where  oppression  is  not  one 
of  the  indespensible  principles  of 
law.  And  this  is  not  all,  but  the 
mouths  of  God’s  faithful  watch¬ 
men  must  be  stopped,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  of  their  consciences  wrested 
from  them  on  a  subject  which  near¬ 
ly  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
under  pain  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty,  nor  less  than  ten  dollars.  Is 
this  Christianity?  No;  I  answer 
No.  Not  that  which  we  learn  in 
the  Bible.  No,  my  Redeemer  is 
not  the  author  or  abettor  of  such  a 
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system.  As  to  mixtures  slavery 
does  not  prevent  it.  And  if  you 
want  proof,  go — where  ?  go  all  over 
slave  states  and  see  how  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  they  are  called,  work, 
beat,  sell  and  bequeath  their  own 
children!  Good  Heaven!  what  a 
picture!  Is  it  true?  Yes  !  !  !  This 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  blush 
that  he  is  man  !  !  !  G.  M. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

LETTER  1st. 

I  received  your  first  number  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  from  the  fragments  you 
had  collected  in  your  late  excursion, 
which  it  contains,  I  consider  myself  as 
lying  under  some  obligation  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject. — The  first 
thing  I  shall  notice,  is  the  “ Enthusiasm ,” 
which  those  religious  professors  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  advocates  for  e- 
mancipation:  Certain  I  am,  that  where 
there  is  “enthusiasm,”  there  must  of 
course  be,  at  least,  one  enthusiast: — Well 
— on  looking  over  a  public  paper  a  few 
days  since,  I  saw  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  late  members  of  congress, 
to  some  one  or  more  of  his  constituents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Missouri  Question, 
in  which  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call 
those  fanatics,  who  were  for  excluding 
slavery  from  the  western  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Looking  into  my  Dictionary  for 
the  meaning  of  these  two  words — “en¬ 
thusiast”  and  “fanatic”  I  find  them  to 
be  synonymous,  and  to  mean,  persons 
of  heated  immaginations,  or  exalted 
ideas.  From  the  terms  used  by  your  re¬ 
ligious  professors,  and  the  letter  writer, 
two  questions  will  arise:  what  are  things 
coming  to,  when  the  advocates  for  jus¬ 
tice,  equity  and  rights  of  man,  (which 
are  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound 
policy)  are  called  “ fanatics”  by  a  legis¬ 
lator  of  the  nation,  and  Uenthusiases”  by 
a  company  of  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ? 

2d.  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  the  order 
of  things  was  inverted,  and  that  what 
was  once  esteemed  good,  had  now  be¬ 
come  evil,  and  that,  what  was  once  coun¬ 
ted  evil  had  now  become  good?  When 
thus  it  is,  that  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
and  the  rights  of  man,  which  the  advo¬ 


cates  of  emanicpation  plead  for,  are  to 
be  branded  with  the  opprobrious  names 
of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm;  whilst  ty¬ 
ranny,  oppression,  and  despotism,  are  to 
be  honored  with  the  appellatian  of  good 
policy,  sober  reason  and  sound  judgment! 
When  churchmen  and  politicians  of  this 
stamp,  form  a  majority  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  in  what  situation  is  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  or  what  pledge  have  the 
minority  for  the  security  of  their  rights, 
when  the  very  principles  of  government, 
both  civil  and  religious,  are  thus  explo¬ 
ded? 

You  inform  me  in  your  letter,  that 
the  people  you  heard  conversing  on  slave¬ 
ry,  &c.  were  professors  of  religion,  but 
you  have  not  said  whether  they  were 
Christians  or  Jews, — If  they  were  Jews, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  their  reasonings;  but 
if  Christians,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
most  ignorant  kind;  for,  I  presume,  that 
there  is  no  well  informed  Christian  that 
does  not  know  that  the  old  patriarchial, 
and  levitical  dispensations,  have  been 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel;  &  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd,  at  this  day,  to  plead  the 
customs  of  them  times  in  justification  of 
slavery,  as  it  would  to  bring  arguments 
from  thence,  in  support  of  poligamy,  and 
concubinage! 

Passing  by  all  their  other  remarks,  & 
their  encomiums  on  the  wisdom  and  ho¬ 
liness  of  Zealots,  I  shall  next  present 
you  with  the  character  of  Pietas,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  professor  and  popular  Christian  of 
the  times,  with  whom  I  have  had  consi¬ 
derable  acquaintance. 

Pietas  is  one  of  that  class  of  men, 
which  a  great  many  people,  who  judge 
from  outward  appearances,  and  superfi¬ 
cial  views,  consider  as  good  Christians, 
and  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Pietas  is 
considerably  advanced  beyond  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  life,  and  has  long  been  a  very 
zealous  professor  of  religion,  as  also  a 
great  economist  in  worldly  things.  As  to 
his  devotions,  there  are  but  few  of  the 
public  services  of  the  church  that  he  does 
not  attend  to  when  he  is  in  health,  and 
has  not  some  very  interesting  business 
on  hand. 

Were  you  to  see  him  at  church  in  the 
act  of  public  worship,  you  would  suppose 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  devout  men  in 
the  world;  for  he  seems  to  devour  every 
morsel  that  is  handed  out  by  the  parson 
or  clerk,  with  avidity.  His  Amen's  are 
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pronbunced  with  a  stronger  emphasis 
than  almost  any  other,  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  in  the  public  prayers,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  fervency  of  spirit,  that 
many  mistaken  people  might  esteem  tru¬ 
ly  evangelical.  And  were  you  to  see 
him  at  the  communion  table,  you  would 
be  led  to  think,  from  the  sanctimonious 
cast  of  his  countenance,  that  his  mind 
was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  visions 
of  eternity. 

When  a  psalm  or  hymn  is  singled  out 
by  the  clerk,  he  is  sure  to  sing  every  word 
of  it  with  as  much  energy,  as  if  it  were  to 
be  his  last  act  of  devotion,  however  for¬ 
eign  the  words  given  out,  may  have  been 
to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  or  improper 
for  him  to  utter  in  the  ears  of  deity,  as 
being  often  contrary  to  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Piet  as  wonders  how  people  can 
stay  away  from  church,  and  often  seems 
to  lament  that  any  should  not  be  as  fer¬ 
vent  as  himself,  especially  when  he  is 
warm  with  the  “sparks  from  the  fire  of 
his  own  kindling and  if  at  any  time  he 
is  languid  himself,  in  his  devotions,  (which 
is  sometimes  the  case)  it  is  because  his 
cistern  has  got  broke,  or  else,  that  the 
fountain  from  whence  it  had  been  fed, 
has  become  old  and  insipid,  &  so  a  new 
one  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply,  in  order  to  a  revival! 

He  has  studied  the  scriptures  with 
great  attention,  especially  those  parts  of 
them  that  he  supposes  give  sanction  to 
his  worldly  interest;  and  can  change  from 
Christian  to  Jew,  or  from  Jew  to  Chris¬ 
tian  at  pleasure,  as  he  considers  himself 
more  or  less  interested;  for,  if  that  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  old  Testament  is  quoted  for 
him  to  observe,  either  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  which  requires  the  first  fruits  of  all 
the  increase  to  be  given  to  the  Lord, — 
or,  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  “undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,”  &c.  Piet  as  is  then  a  Christian, 
and  will  roundly  affirm  that  such  requi¬ 
sitions  belong  to  the  old  livitical  or  Jew¬ 
ish  dispensation,  which  has  been  finally 
abrogated  and  done  away  by  the  Gospel; 
but  if  you  tell  him  that  it  is  a  sin  to  live 
on  the  gain  of  oppression,  by  holding  a 
fellow  being  in  a  state  of  involuntary 
slavery,  he  will  then  turn  Jew  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  inform  you  that  Abraham  had 
servants,  and  was  a  good  man,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  have  servants 
in  old  times,  to  be  taken  from  the  heathen 


that  were  round  about  them;  and  that 
it  can  be  no  crime  to  hold  negroes  in 
slavery,  seeing  they  were  heathens  in 
their  own  country,  provided  they  are  well 
used;  and  calls  all  “fanatics”  or  “enthu¬ 
siasts”  who  think  otherwise!  Pietas 
says  that  it  is  a  maxim  with  him  to  feed 
well,  and  work  well — that  his  slaves  eat 
of  the  same  kind  of  diet  that  he  does;  & 
(to  do  him  justice)  one  of  his  neighbors, 
who  was  at  his  house  at  a  dinner  of  fish,  as¬ 
serts  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  white  family 
eat  the  bodies,  and  the  black  people  feast¬ 
ed  on  the  heads  and  tails! 

Pietas  is  esteemed  by  many,  a  very 
good  man,  for  he  will  not  suffer  swearing 
or  drunkenness  about  his  house  or  kitch¬ 
en  if  he  can  hinder  it;  and  seldom  pre¬ 
vents  his  slaves  from  going  to  church  on 
Sundays,  though  he  never  learns  them  to 
read,  for  he  considers  that  the  less  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  of  any  kind  whatever, 
the  less  trouble  he  shall  be  at  to  get  their 
labor,  which  is  all  he  cares  for,  as  it  res¬ 
pects  them,  though  his  bowels  often  yearn 
for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  ignorant 
“Christless”  heathen  in  other  countries! 

As  an  economist,  Pietas  is  not  to  be 
outdone  by  many  who  are  his  equals, 
according  to  his  notion  of  things;  as  none 
can  have  a  greater  desire  than  he  has  for 
gaining  abundance  of  wealth,  that  he 
may  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  show  & 
granduer,  so  few  men  are  more  judicious 
than  he  is  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.  This  being  his  great  stimulent  to 
action,  he  has  long  studied,  and  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  art  of  money  catching;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  him,  that  those  who  will  not  work, 
shall  not  eat,  hence,  every  one  about  him 
are  kept  closely  at  business.  By  this 
means  Pietas  generally  has  large  crops 
of  grain,  and  other  fruits  to  dispose  of  at 
the  highest  market  prices;  and  if  there 
happens  to  come  a  season  more  unfavor¬ 
able  for  croping  than  usual,  and  he  has 
not  as  much  to  spare  as  he  has  at  other 
times,  he  is  quite  unwilling  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  general  calamity,  but  will 
make  others  bear  their  own  share  and  his 
too — making  up  his  lack  of  quantity,  by 
adding  to  the  price  of  the  commodity 
which  his  more  unfortunate  neighbors  by 
pinching  necessity  are  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  him,  or  suffer  starvation;  and 
then,  as  palliatives  to  hush  the  clamors 
of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and  the 
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complaints  of  those  who  are  grieved  at 
his  exorbitant  prices,  he  pleads  the  scan¬ 
tiness  of  his  crop  by  the  wear  of  his 
lands,  or  by  the  act  of  Providence  in  with¬ 
holding  the  benedictions  of  heaven. 

Pietas  appears  to  be  altogether  as 
zealous  in  procuring  wealth,  as  he  is  in 
his  devotional  performances,  and  his 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
sudden  and  violent;  for,  were  you  to  see 
“him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  you 
would  suppose  that  he  was  determined 
to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vio¬ 
lence;  and  then,  to  follow  him  to  his  se¬ 
cular  employments,  you  would  imagine 
that  he  was  aiming  to  take  the  world  by 
storm!  Pietas  has  suffered  much  perse¬ 
cution  from  the  “wicked/’  which  he  con¬ 
siders  as  a  great  token  of  his  future 
blessedness;  for  as  Christ  said,  “ ye  can¬ 
not  serve  God  and  mammon .”  Some 
have  asserted  that  he  was  determined  to 
prove  to  the  contrary,  by  letting  every 
one  see  that  he  could  really  serve  them 
both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  o- 
thers  have  said  that  it  was  their  opinion, 
that  if  the  devil  was  to  offer  to  him  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  all  their  glo¬ 
ry,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  did  to 
Christ,  that  Pietas  would  certainly  per¬ 
form  the  conditions! ! 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
design  in  acquiring  riches  than  to  enable 
him  and  his  family  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world,  and  show  out  among  men 
to  the  best  advantage  for  commanding 
the  homage  and  respect  of  the  gaping 
multitude:  hence  he  is  building  elegant 
houses,  adorning  them  with  costly  and 
showy  furniture,  and  other  expensive  ar¬ 
ticles,  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  spectators,  and  to  feed  his  own  pride 
and  vanity! 

Some  have  said,  that  should  Pietas  go 
on  in  the  way  he  is  now  pursuing,  till 
he  is  ninety  and  nine  years  old,  and  then 
die,  that  he  will  have  been  a  complete 
Blank  in  creation  all  his  days,  and  ne¬ 
ver  have  answered  the  design  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  on  earth,  as  a  rational  intelligent 
being!  !  ! 

In  my  next  communication,  I  purpose 
to  furnish  you  with  his  contrast,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  character  of  Serena. 

I  am  &c. 

A  CORRESPONDENT. 


letter  2d. 

Agreeable  to  my  purpose,  I  hasten  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Se¬ 
rena,  which  may  serve  as  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Pietas,  exhibited  in  my  last. 

Serena  is  an  amiable  woman,  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  character  among  all  her 
acquaintance  for  religion  and  morality; 
excepting,  that  on  account  of  her  very 
strict  piety,  she  is  a  little  unpopular,  and 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  (ifanatic.” 
She  is  well  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
ples,  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  modes  of 
worship,  of  all  the  different  sects  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  country  where  she  lives;  but 
adopts  none  of  them  barely  because  oth¬ 
ers  do  it,  but  according  to  her  ability 
gives  to  each  of  them  a  very  close  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Serena  is  not  a  sectarian,  strictly 
speaking,  for  she  does  not  consider  that 
true  religion  is  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  any  one  professing  denomination  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  that  the  regenerate,  the 
faithful,  and  sincere  among  all  of  them 
are  those,  and  those  only,  that  constitute 
the  true  church  militant  on  earth. 

Serena  has  selected  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  for  her  motto,  namely,  “do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God.”  By  these  words  she  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  govern  all  the  actions  of  her  life;  & 
as  they  contain  the  whole  duty  of  man; 
and  as  she  delights  in  doing  good  for 
good’s  sake,  and  because  every  thing 
that  is  good  proceeds  from  God,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  his  immutable  nature,  they  have 
become  her  pleasing  principle  of  action 
in  the  discharge  of  her  divotional  exer¬ 
cise  to  God,  and  in  all  her  dealings  with 
fer  fellow  probationers  among  men. 

Serena  believes  that  doing  to  others 
as  she  would  have  others  to  do  to  her,  to 
be  one  and  the  same;  and  this  command 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  Christians 
as  an  invariable  rule  of  life,  because  it 
will  assuredly  be  an  eternal  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  every  being  of  the  human  race! 

As  she  loves  God,  she  loves  her  broth¬ 
er  also,  and  wishes  well  to  the  whole 
posterity  of  Adam',  for,  she  considers 
mankind  as  constituting  ofie  common 
brotherhood — all  “made  of  one  blood,” 
and  children  of  the  same  universal  par¬ 
ent;  and  that  the  great  author  of  their  be¬ 
ing,  never  designed  that  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  human  race,  should  live  upon 
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the  labor  and  sweat  of  an  other,  without 
a  just  recompence.  Hence  it  is,  that  she 
would  never  have  a  slave;  for  she  says 
that  she  could  not  hold  her  brother  or 
sister  in  bondage,  and  do  as  she  would  be 
done  by,  though  the  laws  of  the  land 
might  sanction  the  deed;  because  she 
would  not  be  willing  to  be  a  slave  to  an¬ 
other;  and  that  she  could  not  hold  ano¬ 
ther  in  involuntary  bondage,  without  act¬ 
ing  unjustly,  and  violating  the  laws  of 
heaven! 

When  Serena  was  counselled  to  buy 
a  slave  to  help  her  in  her  old  age — the 
person  saying  too,  that  she  might  be  a 
means  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
her  servant — She  replied,  that  God  had 
taken  care  of  her,  and  had  been  her  sup¬ 
porter  and  protector,  even  unto  hoary 
hairs,  and  that  she  could  trust  him  the 
rest  of  her  time,  for  she  had  never  known 
him  to  fail  in  his  promises — that  she  doubt¬ 
ed  the  friendship  of  such  as  would  advise 
her  to  “do  evil,  that  good  might  come,” 
and  so  lose  her  own  soul  that  grace  might 
abound  to  another — that  she  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  persons  living  in  sin  them¬ 
selves,  could  be  instrumental  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  others;  as,  “satan,  casting  out 
satan,”  is  an  impossibility! 

Serena  says  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  love  her  neighbor  as  herself 
and  keep  him  in  bondage;  and  that,  being 
free  herself,  and  living  in  what  is  called 
a  free  government,  she  desires  that  all 
others  should  be  free  likewise,  and  enjoy 
the  rights  which  God  and  nature  gave 
them;  or  else,  she  thinks,  it  migtht  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  slave  govern¬ 
ment! 

As  she  desires  that  all  others  should 
act  justly  to  her,  so  she  wishes  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice  to  all  others,  friends  and  foes; 
and  would  no  more  take  advantage  in  a- 
ny  of  her  dealings  of  the  greatest  strang¬ 
er,  than  she  would  be  willing  for  such  to 
take  advantage  of  her;  for  she  says,  that 
in  vain  may  any  pretend  to  be  religious, 
that  are  not  strictly  honest  in  all  their 
dealings,  even  to  the  value  of  the  small¬ 
est  mite! 

By  industry  and  frugality,  Serena  is 
enabled  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
of  others,  by  giving  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  her  mite  for  the  relief  of  such  as 
are  otherwise  in  suffering  circumstances. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  which  she  consid¬ 


ers  to  be  the  chastisements  of  heaven, 
she  is  willing  to  bear  her  own  part 
without  raising  the  price  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  that  those  who  are  in 
worse  situations  than  herself  may  have  a 
double  share  of  the  calamity;  nor  does 
she  believe  the  wear  of  the  land,  a  legal 
plea  for  raising  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
produce;  for,  having  read  tracts  on  agri¬ 
culture,  she  is  convinced  that  if  justice 
were  done  to  the  soil,  that  it  would  ne¬ 
ver  wear  out;  and  that  it  is  highly  crimin¬ 
al  to  make  others  pay  for  our  neglect  of 
duty!  Serena  believes  that  those  who 
are  clearing  up  large  quantities  of  land, 
more  than  they  can  manure,  and  keep  in 
a  state  of  improvement,  are  robing  their 
posterity  and  others,  as  completely,  as  if 
they  were  picking  their  pockets,  or  plun¬ 
dering  their  houses! 

Instead  of  laying  out  her  money  in  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings,  showy  furniture,  and 
fine  cloths,  she  choses  to  apply  it  to  the 
purpose  of  educating  poor  children, 
whether  white  or  black,  and  also  for  the 
support  of  humane  and  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions;  for  she  says,  “that  if  all  others 
besides  herself  were  blind,  she  should 
want  neither  fine  houses,  fine  furniture, 
nor  fine  clothes;”  and  that  she  considers 
it  a  great  piece  of  human  frailty,  for  any 
to  indulge  their  pride  in  such  things, 
barely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye  of 
spectators,  and  to  feed  their  own  vanity, 
contrary  to  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  doing  abundance  of 
good  to  their  fellow  beings  in  the  world. 

Serena  aspires  at  nothing  higher  than 
comfort  and  convenience  in  houses,  fur¬ 
niture,  clothing,  or  whatever  else  she  may 
need  in  her  journey  of  life,  and  what  may 
become  a  “woman  professing  Godliness, 
with  good  works;”  and  consequently, 
has  no  more  use  for  a  curling  pin,  or  for 
needless  ornaments,  than  she  has  for  the 
diadem  of  Pluto',  for  she  believes 
that  attempts  to  alter  her  make  and 
shape,  would  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  incompatible  with  walking 
humbly  with  him! 

As  Serena  is  just,  so  she  is  merciful, 
and  feels  a  tenderness  to  all  the  creatures, 
and  will  not  take  revenge,  or  put,  even  a 
beast  to  unnecessary  pain,  much  less  a 
human  being;  and  when  she  hears  of  rig¬ 
orous  punishments  being  inflicted  on  ei- 
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ther  man  or  beast,  the  spirit  of  commise¬ 
ration  that  she  possesses,  yearns  over  the 
sufferers,  while  she  bewails  the  adaman¬ 
tine  hardness  of  the  human  heart  in 
those  who  inflict  them.  And  when  she 
is  told  of  the  many  gangs  of  poor  slaves 
that  are  frequently  driven  along  the 
roads  to  market,  in  this  Christian  profes¬ 
sing  country,  as  if  they  were  brutes, — 
husbands  taken  from  their  wifes,  and 
wives  from  their  husbands,  &c.  chained 
together  like  criminals  going  to  the  gib¬ 
bet,  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to 
the  objects  of  their  affection,  and  from 
obeying  the  ordinance  of  heaven ;  she 
blushes  to  think  herself  a  human  being, 
to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  a  set  of  harden¬ 
ed  wretches,  that  more  properly  belong 
to  the  family  of  wolves,  tigers  or  devils, 
than  to  that  of  reasonable  and  intelligent 
creatures;  and  considers  such  outrages 
committed  on  humanity  to  be  truly  dia¬ 
bolical,  and  deserving  the  utmost  rigors 
of  the  law,  that  are  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  mercy!! 

Serena  endeavors  to  make  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  her  life,  one  continued  scene  of 
devotion;  that  whether  she  eats,  or  drinks, 
or  whatevor  she  does,  she  is  aiming  at 
the  glory  of  God;  for  she  believes  that 
there  is  no  true  devotion,  without  a  rever¬ 
ential  observance  of  every  divine  requi¬ 
sition;  and  that  she  can  give  no  evidence 
that  she  loves  God,  but  by  obeying  his 
commandments.  One  of  her  tenets  is, 
that  though  she  is  justified  by  faith,  yet 
that  faith  must  be  justified  by  works; 
which  must  grow  out  of  it  as  a  root,  and 
as  a  divine  principle  of  action,  or  other¬ 
wise  her  faith  will  be  vain! 

When  Serena  goes  to  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  she  approaches  them  with 
such  caution,  and  solemnity  as  bespeak 
her  deep  reverence  of  deity;  nor  will  she 
join  in  one  of  the  forms  of  devotion  used 
in  the  church,  unless  she  can  make  it  her 
own  act  in  sincerity  of  truth  before  God; 
for  she  considers  that  whatever  men  say, 
or  sing  in  their  devotional  offerings,  are 
spoken  immediately  to  God,  and  that  it 
is  criminal  in  the  highest  degree,  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  deity  in  words  which  are  not 
strictly  true,  as  it  respects  those  who  ut¬ 
ter  them.  Serena  thinks  that  men 
should  not  say  to  omnipotence,  in  their 
public,  or  private  prayers,  that  they  now 
approach  him  in  “the  very  depth  of  humil¬ 
ity”  unless  they  are  under  the  influence 


of  such  a  spirit,  or  thank  him  for  his  ben¬ 
edictions  to  them,  without  feeling,  in  a 
degree,  the  real  sensations  of  gratitude; 
yet  she  believes  it  to  be  the  indispensi- 
ble  duty  of  all  to  cultivate  divotional  dis¬ 
positions,  as  far  as  in  them  lies.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  Serena  performs  her 
public  divotions  in  the  church,  or  her  pri¬ 
vate  addresses  to  God  in  secret,  which 
she  is  ever  attentive  to  perform,  she  al¬ 
ways  speaks  as  “seeing  him  that  is  invis¬ 
ible,”  and  as  if  “face  to  face;  as  a  man 
speaketh  to  his  friend.”  When  she  sings, 
“she  sings  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
understanding  also;”  and  as  she  never 
sings  a  psalm,  or  hymn  because  others 
sing,  or  on  account  of  the  musical  charms 
of  the  tune,  she  will  not  utter  a  word 
that  is  given  out  by  the  clerk,  that  is  not 
strictly  hers  and  exactly  agreeing  with 
her  present  frame  of  mind;  believing  that 
making  melody  in  her  heart  to  God  and 
not  to  men,  is  the  most  acceptable  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  sight  of  omnipotence. 

As  Serena  has  long  used  herself  to 
live  and  act  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  she  has  also  learned  to  think 
closely,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  she  will  not  suffer  one  of 
her  actions  to  pass  without  a  proper 
scriptural,  and  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion,  she  is  at  no  great  loss  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  duty  to  God,  &  to  man. 

If  Serena  is  a  “fanatic,”  or  “enthusi¬ 
ast”  in  the  estimation  of  some,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  more  conformable  than  them¬ 
selves  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity,  and  cannot  in  con¬ 
science  adopt  the  principles  and  practi¬ 
ces  of  many  of  the  popular  Christians  of 
the  times,  by  endeavoring  at  once,  to 
serve  both  God  and  mammon  !  !  ! 

I  am  with  much  respect, 

A  CORRESPONDENT. 


COMMUNICATED. 

Three  slaveholders,  all  members 
of  the  Church,  were  conversing 
together ;  two  of  them  found  fault 
with  the  preacher  who  had  spoken 
against  slavery ;  and  began  to  pity 
themselves,  saying  they  could  not 
set  their  slaves  free ;  to  which  the 
third  who  owns  several  slaves  re- 
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plied :  if  we  do  talk  about  it,  let  us 
quit  telling  lies ;  for  we  can  all  set 
them  free  if  we  will ;  for  I  will  go 
security  for  every  slave  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Then,  says  he,  let  us  tell  the 
truth  and  say,  the  reason  we  dont 
set  them  free  is,  that  we  want 
more  of  their  work. 


From  the  Philanthropist. 


SLAVERY 

AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  frequently  assert  that 
slave-holding  is  equally  criminal 
with  the  slave-trade.  This,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  declared  to  be 
"ungenerous”  and  untrue.  They 
say,  that  one  is  an  evil,  not  of 
their  own  making,  that  it  is  in¬ 
herited  from  their  ancestors,  la¬ 
mented  by  the  present  race,  and 
that  "the  wisest  heads  have  not 
been  able  to  devise  a  way  to  re¬ 
move  it while  the  slave  trade 
is  altogether  a  voluntary  act. 

The  truth  probably  lies  some¬ 
where  between  these  two  propo¬ 
sitions.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
difference  between  the  two  cases. 
The  evil  of  slavery  is  inherited 
from  father  to  son;  the  master 
becomes  reconciled  to  it  in  his 
infancy,  and  consequently  makes 
no  sudden  departure  from  princi¬ 
ple.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  abolish 
slaverv. 

J 

But  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  that  have  some  weight. — 
The  man  who  feels  the  crime  of 
slavery  mitigated  as  to  himself, 
from  the  consideration  of  its  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  to  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  must  recollect  that  to  the 
evil  of  holding  slaves,  he  is  about 


to  add  the  sin  of  transmitting  the 
evil  to  his  posterity. 

"They  do  not  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  evil  of  slavery" — The 
Southern  members  in  Congress 
did  not  know  how  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slaves  in  Missou¬ 
ri  —  The  people  of  Missouri  do 
not  know  how  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  territory  —  These  all 
stand  on  the  same  general  ground 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  sort 
of  charitable  allowances.  —  Nor 
are  they  the  only  people  in  the 
world,  who  have  been  placed  in 
that  kind  of  predicament.  The 
British  ministry  probably  did  not 
know  how  to  grant  the  American 
Colonies  the  rights  and  privile¬ 
ges  they  begged  and  demanded, 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
war.  And  at  the  present  day, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  estab- 
list  a  system  of  equitable  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  remove  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxes  from  the  people. — 
Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  did 
not  know  how  to  dispense  with 
the  inquisition  and  establish  a 
constitutional  government,  until 
the  very  moment  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  wrere  about  to  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves  —  at  that  fortunate  crisis  he 
made  the  grand  discovery ,  and 
now  tells  the  world  how  much 
happiness  he  enjoys  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  people.  —  In  fact,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
truth,  that  w'e  do  not,  with  great 
facility,  know  how  to  give  up 
power,  or  profit  or  convenience. 
And  whether  we  refer  to  facts,  or 
reason  on  the  passions  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  we  shall  be 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
master  does  not  know  how  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  his 
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slaves  —  he  does  not  know  how  to 
prepare  them  for  freedom,  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds  —  he 
does  not  know  where  they  are  to 
begin  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  civil 
society:  but  they  might  cease  to 
be  an  inferior  class  —  and  he  does 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  to 
himself  the  idea  of  liberty  and 
equality  on  the  broad  scale.  And 
consequently  he  does  not  know 
how  to  remove  the  evils  of  slavery. 

Laying  aside  these  mitigating 
considerations,  (if  you  please  to 
call  them  so)  and  taking  up  the 
subject  abstractly,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  home  born 
slave  has  not  as  fair  a  claim  to 
freedom  as  the  native  African. — 
They  rest  their  claims  on  the 
same  simple  law  of  nature,  viz. 
that  freedom  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  all  men.  Nor  will  it  be 
less  difficult  to  prove  that  a  wrong 
committed  on  an  individual  is  in 
any  degree  extenuated  by  the 
plea  that  an  equal  wrong  has  been 
inflicted  on  his  parents.  No,  it 
is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence; 
and  while  the  wrongs  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  slavery,  descend  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son,  of  a  devoted  race, 
the  crime  rolls  down,  like  the  a- 
valanche  on  the  snow  clad  moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  dreadful,  and  porten- 
tious  increase  of  magnitude. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  in  the 
slave  states,  when  my  mind  pur¬ 
sues  the  subject,  prospectively, 
when  I  advert  from  causes  to  con¬ 
sequences,  and  trace  the  melan- 
cholly  series  before  me,  my  feel¬ 
ing  of  commisseration  are 
strongly  excited,  both  for  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  From 
my  very  soul  I  lament  the  conse¬ 


quences  which  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  result  from  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  oppression,  and  the 
re-action  of  a  cruel  and  misguid¬ 
ed  policy. 

That  sovereign  principle  of 
the  Gospel,  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  would  soon  remove  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  difficulty  in  which  the 
question  has  been  involved,  and 
teach  us  that  the  path  of  justice, 
is  still  the  path  of  safety. 


From,  Paulson’s  Amer.  Daily  Advertiser. 

A  DREAM — In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  I  drea¬ 
med  a  dream.  And  lo!  I  beheld  a  fair 
country,  pleasant  to  the  eye,&  it  was  wa¬ 
tered  by  many  rivers  that  spread  fertility 
&  commerce  throughout  its  borders.  But 
while  I  was  gazing  with  delight  on  the 
scene,  the  air  became  suddenly  darkened, 
the  fields  lost  their  verdure,  &  Peace  & 
Content  seemed  to  have  fled  the  land. — 
Then  I  looked  up  &  beheld  a  monster,  & 
he  carried  chains  in  his  hands,  his  counte¬ 
nance  beamed  with  revenge,  and  on  his 
brow  was  written  SLAVERY;  &  I  beheld 
he  journeyed  thro’  the  land,  &  his  steps 
were  followed  by  the  tears  and  sufferings 
of  MEN :  and  their  prayers  ascended  on 
high,  but  no  man  helped  them  or  pitied 
them,  but  added  scoffs  to  their  woes,  and 
stripes  to  their  complaints:  then  I  cried  a- 
loud  “is  the  spirit  of  humanity  dead  in  the 
land,  will  none  arise  for  the  help  of  the 
children  of  Africa?”  As  I  spoke  the  heav¬ 
ens  opened,  and  I  beheld  Justice&  Mercy 
descend  upon  the  earth;  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  fight,  &  the  face  of  nature  was 
brightened;  and  I  beheld,  and  the  DAE¬ 
MON  OF  SLA  VER  Y waged  war  against 
Justice  and  Mercy,  and  the  conflict  was 
doubtful:  and  I  beheld  Justice  carrying  a 
book,  &  it  was  called  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  opened  it,  & 
a  fire  from  Heaven  glowed  upon  these 
words,  ALL  MEN  WERE  CREAT¬ 
ED  EQUAL;  then  the  Dsemon  of  Slave¬ 
ry  started;  but  aided  by  dissimulation, 
it  maintained  the  war,  and  gaining  some 
advantage,  it  uttered  a  shout  of  joy,  which 
awoke  A  DREAMER. 
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THE  SLAVE  HOLDER  LEAVING  T  HE  WORLD  AFTER  BEQUEATH¬ 
ING  HIS  SLAVE  S  TO  HIS  HEIRS. 


What  solemn  appearance  is  this  I  discover — 

The  sadness  that  on  yonder  faces  appear, 

There  grief,  like  a  torrent,  is  whelming  them  over, 
And  cheeks  all  bedew’d  with  the  sorrowful  tear? 


The  answer  is  ready — stern  death  is  approaching 
To  summon  a  mortal  unto  his  long  home, 

Fast  on  his  vitals  the  monster’s  encroaching, 

And  soon  to  eternity  he  will  be  gone! 


A  numerous  family  leaving  behind  him, 

The  heirs  of  a  plentiful  worldly  estate; 

To  whom  by  his  will  his  slaves  has  been  binding, 

And  they  are  bewailing  their  sorrowful  fate! 

The  whole  of  his  wealth  by  their  labor  he  gained, 

And  by  the  increase  of  their  bodies  he’d  sold; 

By  the  sweat  of  their  faces  he  has  been  maintained, 

In  ease,  and  in  idleness  till  he  is  old. 

But  death  now  approaching,  and  prospects  all  ended, 

Of  longer  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  pain, 

To  God,  as  a  Christian,  his  soul  has  commended, 

Yet  leaving  his  slaves,  still  as  slaves  to  remain! 

Their  case  has  been  hard,  but  still  harder  is  growing — 

The  worst  of  their  miseries  yet  are  to  come; 

His  slaves  to  his  children,  as  slaves,  is  bestowing, 

That  they  the  same  race  of  oppression  may  run !  ! 

Thus,  by  his  example  of  horrid  oppression, 

And  measures  despotic,  perform’d  in  their  sight, 

They’re  taught  from  their  youth,  that  there  is  no  transgression, 
In  robing  these  poor  fellow  beings  of  right! 

Inur’d,  from  their  childhood,  to  misery  around  them, 

They,  living  at  ease,  and  indulging  in  pride, — 

In  wealth,  joy,  and  pleasure,  while  they  are  abounding, 

The  sorrows  of  others,  they  learn  to  deride! 

From  father  to  son,  is  injustice  descending — 

The  heirs  of  the  parent,  thus  heirs  of  the  crime; 

That  slavery  is  legal,  such  men  are  contending, 

And  lab ’ring  to  prove  that  the  right  is  divine! 

Unjustly,  they  live  on  the  gain  of  oppression — 

Pretend  they  are  marching  the  road  to  the  sky, 

Give  their  slaves  to  their  heirs,  as  legal  possession, 

Yet  hoping  for  heaven  when  e’er  they  shall  die  ! 

But  hark!  the  bell’s  tolling — the  heirs  are  all  mourning, 

The  slaves,  too,  are  raving  almost  in  despair; 

The  mouldering  body  to  dust  is  returning, 

Convey’d  to  the  tomb,  and  deposited  there! 
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The  heirs,  for  their  parent,  no  longer  are  grieving, 

They,  of  his  estate,  are  each  taking  his  boon; 

While  he  for  oppression,  and  bondage  bequeathing, 

Is  summoned  to  judgment,  to  meet  with  his  doom  !  !  ! 


■  -  . —  ■  i 

The  following  lines  were  composed ,  Sept.  28th  1819 ,  on  hearing  of  the  separation  of  a  negro 
woman  and  her  children. 

Shall  human  beings  be  expos’d  to  sale, 

While  children  weep,  and  tender  mothers  wail, 

Shall  streaming  tears  half  blind  the  mother’s  eyes, 

And  weeping  infants  vent  their  fruitless  cries? 

Shall  children,  sever’d  from  the  mother’s  side, 

Her  fost’ring  care,  forever  be  deni’d? 

Expos’d  to  insult, — doom’d  to  wear  the  chain 
Of  horrid  slavery,  infamy,  and  shame! 

Shall  men,  call’d  Christians,  do  this  horrid  deed, 

And  cause  the  heartstrings  of  their  kind  to  bleed; 

Then  at  the  sacremental  board  record 
The  dying  sorrows  of  a  risen  Lord  ! 

Shall  men,  thus  guilty  of.  their  brother’s  blood; 

Presume  to  lift  their  crimson’d  hands  to  God; 

Or  hope  for  mercy,  in  a  time  to  come, 

When  all  oppressors  shall  receive  their  doom! 

How  would  such  like  to  see  their  brothers  dear, 

Forc’d  from  their  sight,  forever  disappear; 

Or  sisters,  wrested  from  their  kind  embrace, 

To  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  disgrace — 

Sold  off  to  tyrants,  as  if  they  were  brutes, 

To  be  dispos’d  of  as  vile  fancy  suits! 

And  yet  the  same  they  have  to  others  done, 

Whose  feelings  are  as  tender  as  their  own! 

O  horrid  sight!  O  wonderful  to  view! 

And  yet  how  many  such  vile  acts  pursue; 

Wring  out  the  sorrows  of  their  flesh  and  blood, 

And  buy  and  sell  the  image  of  their  God! 

Such  hearts  as  these,  sure,  harder  are  than  stone, 

Relentless  at  deep  sorrow’s  dying  groan, 

Cause  others  hearts  with  grief  and  woe  to  bleed, 

And  boast  performance  of  the  mighty  deed! 

Sure  wealth  thus  got,  but  little  time  can  stay, 

Such  wealth  takes  wing,  and  quickly  flies  away. 

And  leaves  the  wretched  victims  of  such  gain, 

A  prey  to  want,  remorse,  and  guilty  shame ! 

Then  O!  be  wiser!  never  more  transgress, 

The  rules  of  Justice,  others  to  oppress; 

Lest  the  same  measure  to  thyself  be  given 
By  the  all  ruling  hand  of  angry  Heaven. 


AFRICAN  COLONIZATION 

By  the  arrival  of  his  B.  M.  ship  Tartar,  Sir  Geo.  Coflier,  at  Charleston,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  we  learn  that  14  out  of  22  of  the  principal  settlers,  recently  from 
the  United  States,  had  died  at  Shebro’  island.  This  is  truly  bad  news.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  four  corvettes  and  two  gun  brigs  on  the  coast.  The  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Tartar  had  suffered  severely — in  nine  months,  1  lieutenant,  2  masters,  4  sur¬ 
geons,  1  purser,  1  gunner,  and  several  midshipmen,  had  been  buried  from  her. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  POEM. 

Injured  justice,  loud  complaining, 

Hear  the  language  of  her  ghost, 

She,  her  cause  is  now  maintaining; 

Speaking  through  Columbia’s  coast : 

“Hear  ye  people,  too  forgetful 
Of  the  favors  I  have  shown, 

Of  my  cause  you’ve  been  neglectful; 
Slighted  mine,  to  claim  your  own. 

You,  in  this,  have  been  mistaken, — 

Int’rest,  safety  are  in  me; 

Tho’  you’ve  slain  me,  I  awaken, 

See  my  frightful  spectre,  see! 

In  the  time  of  your  distresses, 

I,  your  friend,  did  then  appear, 

Listen’d  to  your  loud  addresses, 

Offer’d  up  in  humble  prayer: 

Loud  your  fathers,  then  complained 
Of  the  yoke  of  British  thrall; 

Loudly  too,  they  then  maintained, 

Freedom  is  the  right  of  all! 

Heaven  granted  your  petitions, 

Sent  you  freedom  from  the  skies, 

Pitied  your  forlorn  condition, 

Made  you  to  a  nation  rise; — 

I  inspired  your  predecessors, 

Shew’d  them  how  to  fix  a  plan, 

That  their  sons  might  be  possessors 
Of  the  precious  rights  of  man. 

By  the  hand  I  gently  led  you, 

Led  you  on  to  freedom’s  shrine; 

With  abundance  I  have  fed  you, 

Caus’d  your  light  around  to  shine; 

Caus’d  the  nations  round  to  wonder. 

At  a  government  so  wise, 

Beaming  out  in  all  its  splendor, 

As  if  handed  from  the  skies. 

Thus  your  nation  I  befriended, 

Got  you  all  your  great  renown; 

Why  at  me,  are  you  offended, 

Thus  to  tread  my  friendship  down? 

The  mis’ry  you  then  deprecated, 
Oppression,  horrid,  hateful  name, 

You  to  others  have  completed, 

To  your  sad  disgrace  and  shame ! 

For  the  sake  of  gain,  oppressing 
Afric’s  helpless  sable  sons, 

You  from  them  their  rights  are  wresting; 
Lavish  of  their  sighs  and  groans. 

Of  your  freedom  boast  no  longer, 

Till  my  rights  to  all  you  give; 


I,  than  earth  and  hell  am  stronger; 
Tho’  you’ve  slain  me,  yet  I  live! 

Live  to  spread  vindictive  horror; — 
Live,  my  throne  to  vindicate — 

Live,  to  doom  to  endless  sorrow, 
Those,  my  rights,  who  violate! 

As  you  fought  against  oppression, 

O  forshame!  do  not  oppress — 

Never  practice  that  transgression 
Which  in  others  you  disgrace! 

Let  my  nature  be  your  sample, 

Now  begin  my  cause  to  plead; 

Set  the  world  a  fair  example, 

Go  before,  and  take  the  lead: 

Freedom  give  to  the  oppressed, 
Loose  him  from  his  heavy  chain; 

Hear  the  groans  of  the  distressed, 
Soothe  his  sorrows,  ease  his  pain. 

Ghostly,  to  you,  tho’  I’m  speaking, 
Deign  to  lend  a  list’ning  ear, 

To  your  duty  now  awaken, 

Hear  my  pleading  spectre,  hear. 

From  the  Charleston  Patriot. 


CRUELTY — I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  indignation  at  an  appeal 
which  has  been  several  times  made  to  the 
humanity  of  my  family,  too  forcible  to  be 
resisted,  whilst  the  temporary  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  pity,  I  fear  is  only  calculated  to 
reward  the  undeserving,  and  perhaps  ul¬ 
timately  to  increase  the  evil  it  would 
cure.  I  have  been  but  a  short  time  a  re¬ 
sident  of  the  suburbs,  and  have  been  al¬ 
ready  visited  several  times  by  an  elderly 
Female  Slave,  whose  presence  is  truly  the 
source  of  mingled  pity  and  disgust.  She 
carries  about  a  basket  of  Vegetables  to 
people’s  houses,  soliciting  their  custom 
in  a  tone  of  distress,  which  leaves  no 
choice  but  to  comply,  to  save  her  from 
the  cruel  punishment  she  receives  when 
unsuccessful.  I  fear  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  distress  or  the 
truth  of  her  tale,  as  she  always  carries 
with  her  recent  stripes  and  bruises;  which 
prove  incontestibly  that  she  must  be  a 
victim  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty:  I  say 
of  wanton  cruelty,  without  knowing,  any 
thing  of  those  who  are  implicated  in  the 
charge,  or  enquiring  what  better  founded 
provication  the  owner  may  have  to  plead 
than  the  cause  alledged,  because  no  of¬ 
fence  would  justify  such  violence  inflicted 
on  a  fellow  mortal  by  private  hands,  and 
public  decency  forbids  its  exhibition. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  from  a 

correspondent  within  the  vicinity  of 

Nashville,  dated  Aug.  17,  1820. 

“ Dear  friend — I  am  well  pleased  with 
our  correspondence.  It  gives  me  plea¬ 
sure  to  be  in  any  degree  the  means  of 
helping  forward  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
great  and  good  work.  The  part  I  have 
taken  has  already  gained  me  some  ene¬ 
mies,  and  I  expect  many  hard  thoughts, 
but  this  is  what  I  looked  for,  so  that  I  am 
not  deceived. 

“I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
a  report  that  is  in  circulation  about  you 
in  this  part,  in  at  least  one  place,  that  if 
(as  I  believe)  it  is  not  true,  you  may  con¬ 
tradict  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  away  a 
considerable  objection  to  your  editorial 
character.  It  is  said  by  a  Mr.  J*****^ 
near  this  place,  that  he  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  you;  and  that  you  once  owned  a 
number  of  slaves,  and  that  you  sold  them 
all,  and  then  went  to  another  man  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  emanci¬ 
pate  his  slaves,  who  told  you  that  if  you 
would  re-purchase  yours,  and  set  them 
free,  and  then,  if  any  of  your  children 
would  marry  any  of  his  negroes,  he  would 
set  them  free,  &c. 

“Now,  sir,  though  I  never  saw  you,  nor 
had  any  acquaintance  with  your  charac¬ 
ter,  I  do  not  believe  this  report,  for  I 
know  you  are  engaged  in  a  work,  which 
exposes  you  to  censure,  calumny,  and 
implacable  hatred;  but  there  are  some, 
no  doubt,  who  feed  on  this  report  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  a  Buzzard  would 
on  Carrion.”  G.  M. 

Friend  G.  M.  &  others  whom  it  may 
concern.  In  answer  to  the  above  I  will 
just  observe,  that,  to  my  shame  be  it  said, 
I  have  owned  slaves.  To  my  shame  be 
it  also  said,  I  have  denied  for  years  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  I  became  possessed  of 
slaves.  I  always  believed  slavery  to 
be  wrong,  but  deism  had  a  tendency  to 
make  me  not  very  scrupulous  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  as 
respected  much  of  my  moral  conduct. 
During  this  time  I  married  a  woman  who 
had  several  slaves,  and  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  a  man  his  wife  &  their  only  child. 
During  the  time  I  kept  those  last  men¬ 
tioned  slaves,  the  woman  had  a  2d  child, 
and  not  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  I 
soon  had  to  let  the  man  from  whom  I 
bought  them,  have  the  woman  and  her 
children  in  part  payment,  who  at  the 


same  time  transfered  them  over  to  a  man 
that  I  sold  the  husband  to  in  part  pay 
of  another  slave  I  had  bought,  by  which 
means  they  were  all  kept  together.  This 
last  mentioned  slave  (who  cost  me  $1000) 
together  with  7  or  8  others,  I  let  go  free 
about  6  or  7  years  ago,  soon  after  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  have  not  claimed  them, 
nor  exacted  any  of  their  labor  since, 
without  compensation.  Two  are  dead. 

One  circumstance,  over  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  controul,  prevents  their 
legal  emancipation;  but  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  that  matter  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  society  of  Friends,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  whose  well  known  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  well  as  practice,  are  so  decisive 
on  this  point,  that  I  could  not  retain  my 
membership  amongst  them,  much  less  be¬ 
come  a  member,  unless  I  stood  fair  in 
this  respect. 

This  is  the  true  history  of  all  my  deal¬ 
ing  in  slaves,  by  which  I  have  lost  in  cash 
not  less  than  $4000.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  loss,  as  on  account  of  the 
deviation  from  rectitude,  I  repent  that 
I  ever  owned  one.  And  indeed  the  crime 
is  of  such  a  hue,  that  the  time  may  yet 
come,  that  a  man  who  has,  in  a  single 
instance,  gone  astray  thus  far,  may  nev¬ 
er  be  able  in  his  life  time  to  regain  public 
confidence:  and  should  this  change  of 
public  sentiment  take  place  in  my  day, 
and  render  me  disqualified  to  act  in  the 
promotion  of  this  glorious  cause,  I  hope 
to  acquiesce  in,  and  be  resigned  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  just  judgment,  and  be  more  hum¬ 
bled  under  a  sense  of  my  past  miscon¬ 
duct:  meanwhile  I  shall  doubtless  have 
the  pleasure  of  rejoicing  at  seeing  this 
stigma  on  our  religious  professions,  and 
stain  upon  our  national  escutcheon,  erad¬ 
icated  by  men  of  clean  hands. 

But  in  as  much  as  I  have  not  set  up  e- 
ven  the  best  part  of  my  life  as  a  criteri- 
an,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  worst  acts 
of  the  worst  part  of  it  cannot  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  even  doubt¬ 
ful  this  self  evident  truth,  “That  all  men 
are  created  equally  free  and  independent  ” 
and  are  entitled  to  their  liberty,  whatev¬ 
er  may  be  the  misconduct  of  others. 

Men  who  plead  the  crimes  of  one  man 
against  the  just  claims  of  another,  evince 
to  the  world  that  they  either  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  themselves,  or  are  not  reasonable 
creatures,  and  deserve  in  the  one  case 
our  pity,  and  in  the  other  our  indignation. 

E.  E. 
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To  the  respective  Branches  of  the  Manu¬ 
mission  Society  of  Tennessee. 

Friends,  Brethren,  and  fellow 

LABOURERS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
SUFFERING  HUMANITY. 

The  Annual  Convention  now  sitting  at 
Lostcreek  Meeting  House,  Jefferson 
County,  Tennessee,  having  deemed  it 
expedient  to  address  you  on  the  humane, 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  subject, 
which  is  the  object  of  this  institution,  and 
which  is  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
burden  and  lighten  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
that  is  at  this  time  sorely  galling  the 
necks  of  thousands  of  our  brethren  of  co¬ 
lour,  for  if  we  really  believe  what  most 
men  profess  to  belive,  namely,  that  the 
whole  human  race  are  of  one  blood,  it  fol¬ 
lows  of  course  that  however,  they  may 
differ  in  the  tincture  of  their  skins  or 
formation  of  their  features,  they  are,  not¬ 
withstanding,  all  the  children  of  one  com¬ 
mon  parent;  even  the  great  Jehovah, 
the  omnipotent  God  of  heaven;  and  are 
all  equally  entitled  to  participate  in  all 
the  privileges,  emoluments,  and  blessings 
assigned  by  the  benevolent  hand  of  heaven, 
as  the  common  portion  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily;  among  these  freedom  is  the  best  boon 
of  heaven. 

Hence  it  naturally  follows  that  slave¬ 
ry  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  earthly 
wrongs  or  evils;  and  whilst  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  at  the  present  time  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  look  forward  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  by  which  millions  yet  un¬ 
born  may  be  preserved  from  the  miseries  of 
slavery,  which  have  so  severely  oppressed 
their  ancestors. 

These  are  the  great  objects  which  this  in¬ 
stitution  has  in  view;  to  attain  these, 
we  adjure  you  that  with  unremit¬ 
ting  industry  you  make  use  of  every  law¬ 
ful  means  to  facilitate  them;  not 
doubting  but  that  your  labours  in  such  a 
cause  will  be  attended  with  the  approbat¬ 
ing  smiles  of  heaven,  and  ultimately  be 
crowned  with  success. 

We  are  aware  that  your  way  in  the 
progress  of  this  work  is  surrounded  with 


difficulties;  the  formidable  opponents  to 
this,  interest,  avarice,  pride, 
vanity,  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  domi¬ 
nation,  with  all  their  subordinate  train  of 
minor  satellites,  will  start  up  at  every 
turn  and  corner. 

We  therefore  exhort  you  brethren  to 
persevere  with  firmness,  calmness  and 
candour,  in  this  the  best  of  causes;  and 
we  recommend  to  you,  to  use  gentleness 
and  moderation,  in  all  your  endeavours 
to  convince  our  fellow  men  of  the  utility 
and  justice  of  encouraging  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged;  and  a  patient  for¬ 
bearance  towards  the  mistaken  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  opposers. 

Endeavour  to  convince  your  opponents 
by  candid  and  cool  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  eternal  justice, 
humanity,  and  morality,  that  the  cause 
we  advocate  is  bottomed  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  truth;  fix  the  arrows  of  con¬ 
viction  in  their  hearts,  and  they  will  not 
rest  well,  until  they  cast  their  slough,  & 
come  out  converts  to  the  sublime  truths 
of  heavens  mandates. 

We  recommend  to  you  to  be  careful, 
to  avoid  giving  just  cause  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents  to  charge  us  with  being  disorgan- 
izers. — Mankind  in  general  revolts  at 
the  idea,  of  being  dictated  to,  but  there 
are  few  we  believe  whose  hearts  are  so 
impenetrable  to  the  voice  of  truth,  when 
it  assails  them  in  the  accents  of  gentle 
and  friendly  guise,  but  will  listen  with 
patience  to  its  admonitions,  and  perhaps, 
finally  become  converts  to  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice.  And  we  beg  leave  to  admonish  all 
the  friends  of  this  institution  against  ir¬ 
ritating  the  feelings  of  our  slaveholding 
brethren,  and  thereby  increasing  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  sufferers. 

Be  diligent  in  aiding  one  another  to 
encourage  the  timid  and  the  weak,  stir 
up  the  luke  warm  friends  to  our  cause, 
and  cherish  the  sentiment  in  yourselves, 
and  thereby  instill  that  principle  into  the 
minds  of  all  that  are  well  dispos¬ 
ed  towards  this  cause  of  justice; 
that  whatever  we  put  our  hands  to,  in 
the  service  of  truth,  in  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity,  we  labour  with  all  our  might. 
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One  other  subject  we  recommend  to 
your  consideration;  that  is,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  we  are  labouring  to  obtain,  is  like  all 
other  humane  objects,  not  to  be  obtained 
without  useing  the  means  necessary — 
those  means  among  others  are  funds,  re¬ 
quisite  to  defray  the  incidental  expences 
incurred  to  carry  into  effect  the  meas¬ 
ure  adopted  by  this  institution; 
we  therefore  request  that  you 
contribute  your  mites,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  receive  such  donations  from 
all  the  well  disposed  towards  us,  as  may 
be  offered;  and  such  collections  and 
voluntary  contributions,  when  received,  it 
is  requested  that  the  treasury  of  the  res¬ 
pective  branches,  transmit  it  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  this  convention,  as  the  institution 
is  nearly  without  funds,  and  there  are 
some  just  demands. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  order  of  the 
convention,  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee, 
this  16th  of  8th  mo.  (August,)  1820. 

Attest,  JAMES  JONES,  Pres’t. 
JOHN  COULSON, 

Secretary  pro.  tern. 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Knoxville 
Branch  of  the  Manumission  Society  oj 
T  ennessee. 

Mr.  President, 

With  submission  I  rise  to  make 
some  observations  relative  to  the  evils, 
personal  and  politic,  which  have  induced 
this  society  to  express  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  their  orga¬ 
nization;  and  likewise  to  throw  their  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  scale  of  liberty,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  But, 
sir,  it  is  a  delicate,  momentous  and  dif¬ 
ficult  subject,  which  requires  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  keenest  penetration  of  the 
human  heart.  I  would  gladly  leave  to 
abler  pens,  and  men  of  greater  erudition, 
the  arduous  task  of  developing  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  prospective  evils  of  slavery; 
together  with  the  propper  measures  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  removal.  However,  as 
duty  requires,  I  venture  to  touch  that 
most  prominent,  destructive,  &  monstrous 
evil  of  our  otherwise  happy  country.  And 
first,  it  is  well  known  that  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  teis  state  and  others,  the 
poor  African  is  considered  mere  proper¬ 
ty;  in  consequence  of  which,  six  or  se¬ 


ven  thousand  souls  are  required  to  la¬ 
bour  from  year  to  year  without  a  compen¬ 
sation,  except  a  scanty  support;  and  of 
course  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
laying  up  any  thing  for  their  subsistance 
in  old  age.  This  is  an  evil  that  calls  for 
the  sympathy  of  every  human  heart,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  servant  has  no  good  secu¬ 
rity  that  his  master  will  support  him  or 
his  family  from  want  in  old  age.  When 
he  begins  to  decline  he  may  be  sold  to  a 
planter  in  the  south,  where  a  few  years  la¬ 
bour  will  pay  for  him; — this  being  done, 
an  oppressive  driver,  and  a  sickly  climate 
may  end  his  miseries  in  a  short  time. — 
But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of 
the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  people. 
They  are  exeluded  the  common  opportu¬ 
nities  of  improving  their  minds.  Litera¬ 
ture  in  all  its  various  branches,  is  gener¬ 
ally  hid  from  the  poor  African; — the  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  earth,  the  history  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  world, — a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  planetary  system,  with  their 
motions, — the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
different  phenomenons  thot  appear  in 
this  world:  a  knowledge  so  pleasing  to 
the  human  mind,  is  shut  out  from  the 
sons  of  Ham.  The  knowledge  of  the 
human  system,  of  medicine,  of  law,  of 
government,  is  excluded  from  the  slave 
in  the  very  nature  of  their  situation. — 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  I  look  into 
that  sacred  book,  the  Bible,  that  treasure 
of  eternal  truth,  calculated  to  reform 
the  morals,  and  enlighten  the  human 
mind,  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
affliction  can  go,  let  their  distresses  be 
of  whatever  complection  they  may,  and 
find  something  comfortable  and  consoli- 
tary;  but  alas!  the  sable  African  in  ge¬ 
neral  must  not  have  access  to  this  sacred 
book.  In  Sumner  county,  West  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  Sunday  school  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  people  of 
color,  under  the  united  patronage  of  the 
Presbyterians  ahd  Methodists.  But  the 
citizens  rose  in  mobbs,  and  dispersed  the 
scholars,  and  broke  up  the  school.  The 
opinion  of  several  gentlemen,  friendly 
to  the  institutution,  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  attempted  again  under  existing 
prejudices;  so  the  poor  Africans  begging 
for  education,  were  denied  by  men  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  effects,  and  advantages  of 
that  holy  treasure;  hut  they  had  not ,  nor 
could  they  have  obtain  redress.  Although 
these  may  be  considered  among  the  most 
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prominent  evils,  under  which  the  Afri¬ 
can  groans,  they  are  by  no  means  all, 
that  are  calculated  to  draw  forth  the 
sympathy  of  a  humane  people.  There  is 
onfe  case  yet;  suffer  me  to  touch  upon  it 
before  I  drop  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
look  at  the  institution  of  God,  when  he 
formed  the  human  family,  and  take  into 
consideration  the  innocent,  pure  and  ar¬ 
dent  affections,  which  unite  the  chaste  & 
modest  virgin  to  her  espoused  husband, 
the  reciprocal  affections,  the  ardour  of 
their  love,  the  happiness  of  the  espoused 
pair;  the  pencil  of  a  Raphiel  must  fail  to 
express,  and  the  tongue  of  a  Phillips  to 
illustrate.  But,  sir,  my  soul  is  struck 
with  horror,  my  mind  is  covered  with  an 
awful  gloom  at  the  thoughts  that  croud 
upon  it  on  this  subject;  that  innocent 
virgin  of  the  daughters  of  Africa  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  robbed  of  her  chastity  by  a 
brutal  driver,  and  she  has  no  redress — her 
evidence  is  not  heard  in  law.  A  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  wicked  act  would  probably 
cost  her  many  lashes,  if  not  life  itself. — 
She  must  part  with  her  innocence,  the 
boast  of  her  sex;  she  has  no  remedy! — 
My  blood  runs  quick  in  my  veins  when 
I  think  of  the  sufferings  of  innocence  on 
this  subject;  but  the  evil  is  not  confined 
to  the  female  sex  alone;  it  affects  the 
male  likewise.  What  must  be  the  feel¬ 
ings,  that  harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  poor 
African  from  day  to  day,  while  he  knows 
that  the  object  of  his  affections,  his 
dear  partner,  is  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
another,  without  remedy  or  redress? — 
These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  horrid  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  evil  which  this  society  hu¬ 
manely  deplores.  But  these  are  not  all; 
I  keep  my  eye  on  the  sacred  rights  of 
matrimony,  and  reflect:  should  that  in¬ 
nocent  virgin  with  her  espoused  husband 
be  so  furtunate,  (being  owned  by  differ¬ 
ent  masters)  as  to  escape  this  vortex  of 
misery  as  above  contemplated,  not  from 
the  protection  of  law,  nor  the  operation 
of  public  justice,  but  from  the  mercy  & 
goodness  of  their  owners;  yet  wretched¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  stare  them  in  the  face 
at  every  step.  I  will  suppose  they  have 
been  united  together  in  the  holy  estate 
of  matrimony  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  that  several  infants  have 
crowned  their  conjugal  affections;  their 
hearts  are  knit  together  in  love,  they  are 
not  twain,  but  one  in  heart.  They  love 
the  tender  offspring  of  their  own  bodies 


— the  partners  of  their  blood.  With 
what  alacrity  the  father  hastens  on  Sa¬ 
turday  evening  to  see  his  dear  compani¬ 
on;  His  little  prattling  children  gather 
around  and  express  their  joy  at  their  fa¬ 
thers  arrival.  The  mother,  though  pro¬ 
bably  clothed  in  rags,  hastens  to  present 
him  with  marks  of  her  kind  affection. — 
But,  alas!  the  master  has  contracted 
debts,  and  they  must  be  paid; — the  father 
and  mother  are  property  and  must  be 
sold!  a  slave  merchant  will  give  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  piece  more  for  them,  than 
a  home  citizen;  they  must  be  sold  to  dif¬ 
ferent  masters,  destined  to  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  to  see  each  other 
no  more.  News  hereof,  comes  to  his  fa¬ 
thers  ears,  his  heart  bleeds  with  sorrow! 
but  possessing  the  spirit  of  a  man  he  de¬ 
termines  to  bear  whatever  cruelty  itself 
can  inflict;  he  hastens  to  carry  the  dole¬ 
ful  tidings  to  his  companion,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  support  her  under  their  trials — 
he  ralates  the  case — the  wife  unable  to 
hear  the  news  of  her  seperation  from  her 
infants  and  tender  husband,  swoons  and 
falls  in  her  husbands  arms,  the  children 
gather  round  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
father  and  mothers  grief,  all  bedewed  with 
tears, — Ah!  poor  infants,  it  would  be 
well  if  it  could  be  kept  a  secret  from  you, 
but  it  cannot,  you  must  be  bereft  of  both 
your  parents  in  one  day  to  see  them  no 
more.  The  father  and  mother  get  upon 
their  knees,  they  plead  as  for  life,  not  to 
be  separated,  nor  taken  away  from  their 
little  ones, — the  tears  streaming  down 
their  sable  cheeks  bespeak  the  sorrow  of 
their  hearts;  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  Un¬ 
der  hard  haerted  masters,  and  laws  that 
never  took  their  rise  from  republicanism, 
they  are  sold;  they  are  seperated — see 
them  part — the  children  scream,  the  fath¬ 
er  is  unable  to  abide  the  shock,  he  tries 
to  bid  his  dear  companion  farewell — he 
cannot  speak — his  heart  is  full — he  turns 
away  from  the  sorrows  of  his  wife  and 
children;  his  wife  in  bidding  him  farewell, 
swoons,  and  she  falls  down  on  the  cold 
earth — she  is  raised  with  the  lashes  of 
her  new  master’s  whip — they  move  off 
weeping,  lamenting  and  wringing  their 
hands  in  sorrow  and  distress!!!  If  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven  shall  such  conduct  go 
unpunished?  We  may  talk  of  humanity 
(and  I  believe  there  are  thousands  of  hu¬ 
mane  masters)  but  I  appeal  to  the  God 
of  heaven  if  all  the  miseries  of  the  slave 
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trade  are  not  frequently  experienced  by 
the  Africans  in  their  forced  migrations 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  look  at  some  of  the  consequences  of 
seperating  the  young  men  and  young 
women  at  the  age  of  from  20  to  40  years; 
Is  it  expected  or  intended  that  they  should 
live  in  a  state  of  celibacy  for  life?  I 
think  not;  nature  never  intended  it,  God 
never  designed  it;  but  what  shall  they  do? 
can  they  forget  each  other?  probably  not, 
however  they  have  no  alternative  but 
either  to  live  single  or  embrace  the  bed 
of  another;  the  first  of  these  is  contrary 
to  nature,  the  second  constitutes  them 
fornicators  or  adulterers.  But  shall  not 
a  Holy  God  transfer  the  guilt  to  their 
owners,  as  the  proper  cause,  and  sink 
them  to  ruin?  he  surely  will.  These  are 
some  of  the  evils,  miseries  &  horrors  that 
are  entailed  on  the  African!  happy  those 
who  contribute  to  their  relief.  But  sir, 
I  would  conclude  that  a  state  or  nation¬ 
al  policy  which  involves  a  part  of  the 
community  in  such  distresses,  must  be 
pregnant  with  state  or  national  calami¬ 
ties;  I  therefore  solicit  your  atention 
while  I  examine  some  of  the  effects  in  a 
political  point  of  view: — First,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  to  be  the  case  in  slave  states, 
that  as  the  slaves  increase,  manuel  labour 
becomes  disrespectful;  the  consequence 
is,  few  will  labour  who  can  obtain  a  living 
in  any  other  way;  therefore  many  of 
those  who  are  capable,  attempt  a  support 
by  traffic,  rather  than  disgrace  themselves 
by  labour;  in  the  prosecution  of  which, 
cheating,  defrauding,  and  counterfeiting 
are  frequently  practised.  Secondly,  the 
wealthy  conceive  it  to  be  cheaper  to 
have  their  labor  done  by  slaves  than  by 
hirelings,  and  therefore  prefer  them;  the 
consequence  is,  there  is  neither  labour 
nor  wages  for  the  poor  free  man,  and  he 
is  driven  to  some  dishonest  plan  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  livelihood  for  his  family;  and 
many  men  of  fine  feelings  are  detered 
from  marriage  on  this  account;  while  the 
wealthy  slave  holder  by  indolence  and 
luxury,  becomes  effeminate,  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  raising  a  numerous  & 
healthy  family.  These  two  consequen¬ 
ces  must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
white  population.  It  appears  that  the 
white  population  in  the  slave  states,  do 
not  increase  as  fast,  by  50  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  as  they  do  in  non  slave 
holding  states,  as  appears  from  the  cen¬ 


sus  taken  in  1790  and  1810.  Whatever 
checks  the  free  white  population  of  our 
country,  is  a  political  evil: — But  slavery 
checks  the  free  white  population  of  our 
country — therefore  slavery  is  a  political 
evil;  and  the  greater  the  check,  the  great¬ 
er  the  political  evil.  This  idea  will  appear 
clearer  from  the  following  calculation: 
I  will  suppose  that  the  white  population 
in  the  slave  states  is  three  millions,  (there 
are  likely  more  at  this  time,)  we  learn 
from  the  census  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  would  double  their  numbers  in 
twenty  years,  were  it  not  for  slavery,  but 
in  consequence  of  slavery  they  will  only 
number  four  millions  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  in  20  years,  therefore  slavery  deprives 
1500,000  white  souls  of  existence  every 
20  years  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
75,000  a  year.  Altho’  this  loss  in  our 
white  population,  is  not  effected  by 
the  hands  of  Pharoah’s  mid  wives,  nor 
the  sword  of  a  Herod  in  Judea,  yet  it  is 
done  by  the  policy  of  the  slave  holding 
states  in  America:  an  evil  which  every 
politician,  who  is  not  warped  by  preju¬ 
dice,  nor  popularity,  will  bear  his  testi¬ 
mony  against. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  conclude,  that  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  had  such  a  pernicious  effect  on 
the  free  population  of  this  country,  must 
be  productive  of  a  contrary  one  on  the 
slave  population.  Where  it  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  manuel  labour  and  plenty  of 
rough  diet,  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  invigorate  the  constitution,  which  is 
friendly  to  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
Witness,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
who  increased  at  the  rate  of  lOOper  cent,  in 
15  years,  and  from  70  persons,  multipli¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  215  years  to  3,000,000 
and  upwards;  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
600,000  wariors.  Now  sir,  our  Africans 
are  as  well  situated  to  increase  as  the 
Jews  were,  only  for  two  things,  their 
want  of  religious  instruction,  and  their 
frequent  removals  expose  them  to  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  intercourse,  which  doubtless 
prevents  that  rapid  increase  realized  by 
the  Jews,  as  appears  from  the  census  of 
1790  and  1810,  which  only  gives  them  an 
increase  of  65  per  cent  in  20  years,  which 
is  only  about  half  as  fast  as  the  Jews  in¬ 
creased  in  Egypt.  The  number  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
is  about  1,551,773.  Their  increase  at  65 
per  cent  in  20  years,  will  give  us  about 
40,000  slaves  a  year,  so  that  the  present 
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situation  of  slavery  as  has  been  already 
proven,  deprives  us  of  75,000  free  white 
citizens,  and  gives  us  in  their  place  40,- 
000  slaves  a  year.  Where  is  the  republi¬ 
can  heart?  where  is  the  friend  to  his 
country  who  will  not  shed  a  tear  over 
this  political  evil?  We  further  learn 
from  the  same  sources  of  information, 
that  the  Africans  who  are  at  liberty  in 
the  eastern  states  do  not  increase  as  fast 
by  25  per  cent,  in  20  years,  as  they  do 
in  a  state  of  survitude  in  the  south;  this  is 
an  important  fact,  and  leads  to  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions.  We  could  rationally 
account  for  it,  but  it  does  not  concern 
us  at  this  time.  We  hasten  to  notice  a 
a  more  important  discovery, which  is,  that 
if  the  Africans  multiply  25  per  cent,  viz: 
one  quarter  slower  in  a  state  of  liberty, 
than  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  of  course 
the  instantaneous  emancipation  would 
give  the  United  States  30000  Africans  in¬ 
stead  of  40000  a  year,  without  any  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  Africans;  I  ask,  would  not 
that  be  a  good  national  policy,  which 
would  check  the  African  population  to 
the  amount  of  10000  a  year;  but  when  I 
look  at  the  effect  that  such  ameasurewo’ld 
have  on  the  white  population,  as  has  been 
shewn,  viz: — that  it  would  give  us  an  in¬ 
crease  of  75,000  a  year;  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion,  that  a  total  emancipation  of 
of  the  Africans  would  restrict  their  in¬ 
crease  10000  a  year,  and  give  us  in  their 
place  75000  of  a  free  white  population; 
and  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  cal¬ 
culations  drawn  from  the  census  of  the 
United  States,  by  figures  which  cannot 
lie.  Therefore  I  leave  to  a  judicious 
public  to  judge  which  policy  would  be 
best,  that  which  would  give  us  10000 
slaves  a  year,  in  the  place  of  75000  free 
whites;  or  that  which  would  give  us  75,- 
000  free  whites  in  the  place  of  10000 
slaves.  The  present  calculations  are  not 
made  to  insinuate  that  a  total,  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  emancipation  would  be  the 
best  policy  in  these  states;  by  no  means; 
there  are  resources  within  the  reach  of 
the  state  government,  which  I  would  in¬ 
finitely  rather  adopt;  but  previous  to  their 
being  mentioned  I  have  something  more 
to  say: — I  view  the  slaves  as  prisoners  of 
war,  detained  in  servitude  contrary  to 
the  the  laws  of  nature;  and  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  have  a  right  to  embrace 
any  opportunity  that  Providence  offers 


them,  to  procure  their  liberty;  nor  need 
we  doubt  but  that  they  will  embrace  eve¬ 
ry  opportunity  that  promises  success. 

I  tremble  at  the  thought,  1,541,773 
slaves  doubling  in  a  geomatrical  ratio, 
every  30  years,  in  one  century  will  a- 
mount  to  12  millions,  and  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  whites  in  the 
southern  states.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  produce  2  millions  of  fighting  men. 
About  this  period,  if  there  should  be  war 
with  any  foreign  power,  we  may  look  for 
them  again  to  act  the  scenes  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  But  should  they  fail,  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  will  be  a  standing  army,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  different  places.  And  as  their 
numbers  increase,  the  army  must  be  aug¬ 
mented,  until  the  population  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states  become  chiefly  soldiers  and 
slaves.  This  army  must  and  will  run 
the  nation  in  debt,  and  finally  produce 
National  Bankruptcy,  and  revolution. 
Indeed  the  distresses  and  calamities  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  continution  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  are  indiscribable. 

But  I  am  happy  to  see  a  general  con¬ 
cern  manifested  through  the  nation  to  a- 
bolish  this  evil.  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
point  out  some  measures  as  a  remedy. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  recommend  a 
more  effectual  way  to  stop  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  from  Africa;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  laws  on  this  subject,  and 
our  cruisers  on  the  African  coast,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  are  yearly 
smuggled  in  by  ship  loads.  Now  let 
congress  stop  their  migration  into  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
would  check  the  market  for  slaves,  and 
the  trade  of  course  would  depreciate.  I 
would  next  recommend  a  repeal  of  those 
laws  which  embarrass  and  restrain  con- 
sciencious  men  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  If  this  measure  should  be 
objected  to,  as  fraught  with  consequen¬ 
ces  pernicious  to  society,  I  offer,  against 
the  objection,  the  practice  of  Maryland 
where  slaves  were  about  as  numerous  as 
in  any  other  section  of  the  union,  and  by 
this  judicious  legislative  step,  about  two 
thirds  of  their  slaves  have  been  emanci¬ 
pated;  and  we  have  heard  of  no  very  per¬ 
nicious  consequences  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  measure,  and  negroes  are  not 
so  troublesome  as  they  are  where  their 
masters  are  restrained  by  law  from  e- 
mancipating  them.  Again  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  legislature  to  give  the 
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slaves  one  day  out  of  the  week  for  them- 1  ble  to  receive  40000  emigrants  a  year* 

selves,  with  the  liberty  of  purchasing  j  say  30  years;  and  it  appears  from  the 

their  freedom  in  the  following  way:  sup-  j  census  of  the  United  States  that  they 
pose  the  slave  worth  $500,  give  five  days  !  will  double  in  30  years;  and  if  1,541,773 
of  the  week  to  the  master  and  one  to  the  j  now  gives  us  40000  of  an  increase  year- 
slave;  as  soon  as  he  pays  his  mas-  s  ly,  and  they  double  in  30  years,  their  in¬ 
ter  $100  with  the  earnings  of  Saturday,  j  crease  then,  will  be  80,000  per  year,  and 
let  bim  be  entitled  to  another,  viz:  Fri-  as  they  go  on  increasing  in  a  geomatri- 
day,  and  as  soon  as  he  pays  $100  j  cal  ratio,  in  30  years  more,  or  60  from 

more  with  the  earnings  of  the  two  days,  !  this  time,  their  yearly  increase  will  be 

be  entitled  to  a  third,  and  so  on  till  he  is  1 160,000,  and  so  on.  Now  sir,  I  think  it 
free.  By  this  economy,  that  part  of  the  appears  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 

slave  population  of  our  country  which  that  to  expect  the  evil  of  slavery  to  be 

could  bear  freedom,  and  be  a  benefit  removed  by  the  single  efforts  of  a  society, 
to  society,  would  obtain  their  liberty  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  national 
without  injuring  their  masters,  or  be- 1  and  state  governments,  is  as  enthusias- 
coming  a  burthen  to  government;  no  ob-  j  tical  as  if  we  were  to  expect  to  dry  up 
jection  I  think  can  be  made  to  this  mode  |  the  Holston  river  by  lifting  pale  fulls  of 

of  proceeding,  except  that  of  their  inter-  water  out  of  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to 

mixing  by  marriage  with  the  whites  in  a  |  succeed,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  endea- 
state  of  freedom,  and  this  is  of  no  weight,  !  vour  to  call  forth  the  aid  of  the  national 
for  their  practice  in  Maryland  refutes  j  and  state  governments  on  this  subject, 
the  objection.  There  is  more  illicit  con-  I  that  their  influence  may  bear  on  the  sub- 
nection  with  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  i  ject  in  every  possible  direction.  But 

than  there  is  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Fur-  |  shall  we  be  discouraged  by  the  difficul- 

thermore  we  would  recommend  a  small  j  ties  that  present  themselves  in  this  un¬ 
tax  to  be  laid  on  the  slaves,  say  fifty  cents  dertaking?  I  hope  not.  It  is  the  cause  of 

a  peice,  to  be  appropriated  either  to  the  !  justice  and  humanity,  and  must  prosper, 
purchasing  of  the  blacks,  or  the  coloni-  j  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so  from 
zation  of  the  free  ones,  or  both  together,  ;  a  consideration  that  as  moral  light  and 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  j  political  knowledge  increases  in  the  na- 
direct.  These  measures  put  into  opera-  j  tion,  the  moral  &  political  evils  of  slave- 
tion  in  unison  with  the  American  colo-  i  ry  will  be  more  distinctly  seen,  and  of 
nization  society,  would  inspire  the  vota- ;  course,  the  greater  the  exertions  of  en- 
ries  of  African  liberty  with  hopes  of  sue-  !  lightened  people,  to  avert  its  consequen- 
cess.  But  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  ces;  for  slavery  can  only  exist  where  ig- 
these  measures  alone,  or  that  the  coloni-  j  norance  and  wickedness  reigns, — I  said 
zation  society  of  itself,  can  bring  about  a  j  it  can  only  exist  where  ignorance  and 
general  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  I  wickedness  reigns.  This  I  think  is  ca- 
States,  or  effect  the  removal  of  the  in-  pable  of  demonstration,  either  among  the 
crease,  is  in  my  opinion  chimerical  in  j  masters  or  the  slaves.  But  I  shall  con- 
the  highest  degree;  which  I  think  will  |  fine  my  ooservations  at  present  to  the 
appear  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  if  they  slaves  alone;  and  ask,  was  it  not  a  con- 
take  a  correct  view  of  the  subject.  Con-  sciousness  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition 
sider  the  present  annual  increase  of  that  influenced  the  legislature  of  this 
slaves  in  the  union,  40000;  and  I  ask,  is  it  state  to  lay  a  fine  of  $10  on  any  minis- 
possible  for  the  colonization  society  to  |  ter  who  would  throw  light  on  this  subject 
purchase  40000  slaves  a  year?  this  would  j  in  the  presence  of  slaves?  They 
require  (admitting  them  to  be  worth  on-  [  knew  that  to  instruct  them  in  their  mor- 
ly  $300  a  piece)  12,000,000  of  dollars,  al,  civil,  and  natural  rights,  would  be  to 
or  half  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  spoil  them  as  slaves.  I  would  here  en- 
States.  But  if  they  were  free,  could  the  |  quire,  is  that  spirit  of  missionary  exer- 
colonization  society  bear  their  expences  j  tions  which  seems  to  have  attracted  the 
to  Africa?  this  at  $20  a  piece  would  a-  i  attention  of  the  world,  and  shone  so  lu- 
mount  to  $800,000.  But  if  the  society  minously  in  this  our  country,  to  be  direc- 
were  able  for  this,  could  a  colony  receive  j  ted  to  all  the  unenlightened  inhabitants 
40000  emigrants  in  one  year?  it  surely  of  the  globe,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  a 
would  take  a  colony  some  time  to  be  a-  people  who  live  amongst  us,  and  who 
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stand  in  as  great  need  as  any  other? 
“Charity  begins  at  home.”  Some 
efforts  have  already  been  made,  which 
has  produced  a  struggle.  Individuals 
who  dread  the  idea  of  enlightening  the 
Africans,  oppose  the  measure — light  and 
knowledge  will  be  defused  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth,  but  especially  of 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  as  will  oppose  all  measures 
calculated  to  do  away,  and  redress  the 
evils  of  slavery.  The  colonization  and 
manumission  societies,  together  with  all 
others  that  may  engage  in  this  good  work, 
should  act  as  mediators,  between  the  op¬ 
pressor  and  the  oppressed;  and  by  their 
gradual  emancipating  efforts,  and  coloni¬ 
zing  exertions,  in  union  with  the  great 
operations  of  this  nation,  will,  I  trust,  be 
enabled  to  appease  the  restless  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  disposition  of  the  blacks,  until 
they  can  procure  their  final  emancipation, 
and  restore  to  them  those  natural  rights 
which  have  been  so  long  withheld;  and 
place  them  once  more  in  a  respectable 
situation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Though  the  prospect  be  distant;  the  ob¬ 
structions  great;  the  difficulties  numer¬ 
ous;  yet  the  work  will  be  done.  And 
men  of  talents  and  courage  who  embark 
and  persevere  in  this  great  good  cause,  in 
its  infancy,  their  names  will  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  Franklins  and  Wash¬ 
ingtons  of  America,  who,  by  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  prowess,  delivered  this  land 
from  British  influence, — but  these  from 
slaverys  baleful  consequences,  and  Af- 
ricas  dreaded  sons. 

5^“ The  Editor  has  made  free  to  make 
several  alterations  and  corrections  in 
the  above  piece,  having  that  liberty  al¬ 
lowed  him  when  it  was  handed  to  him. 
He  hopes  the  author’s  meaning  will  be 
found  to  be  materily  retained,  and  the 
subject  in  no  instance  injured. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  MISSOURI. 

Extract  from  the  Constitution  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Enqui¬ 
rer. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Section  26.  “The  General  As¬ 
sembly  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws, 


First,  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners ;  or  without  paying  them 
before  such  emancipation,  a  full 
equivalent  for  such  slaves  so 
emancipated;  and 

2d.  To  prevent  bona  fide  emi¬ 
grants  to  this  state, or  actual  settlers 
therein,  from  bringing  from  any  of 
the  United  States,  or  from  any  of 
their  territories,  such  persons  as 
may  there  be  deemed  to  be  slaves, 
so  long  as  any  persons  of  the  same 
description  are  allowed  to  be  held 
as  slaves  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

They  shall  have  power  to  pass 
laws, 

1st.  To  prohibit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  state  of  any  slaves 
who  may  have  committed  any  high 
crime  in  any  other  state  or  terri¬ 
tory. 

2d.  To  prohibit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  slave  for  the  purpose 
of  speculation,  or  as  an  article  of 
trade  or  merchandise. 

3d.  To  prohibit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  slaves  or  the  offspring 
of  any  slave,  who  heretofore  may 
have  been,  or  who  hereafter  may 
be  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States,  or 
any  territory  thereof,  in  contra¬ 
vention  to  any  existing  statute  of 
the  United  States. 

4th.  To  permit  the  owners  of 
slaves  to  emancipate  them,  saving 
the  rights  of  creditors,  where  the 
person  so  emancipating  will  give 
security  that  the  slave  so  emanci¬ 
pated  shall  not  become  a  public 
charge. 

It  shall  be  their  duty,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary, 

1st.  To  prevent  free  negroes  & 
mulattoes  from  coming  to,  and  set- 
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ling  in  this  state,  under  any  pre¬ 
text  whatsoever;  and 

2d.  To  oblige  the  owners  of 
slaves  to  treat  them  with  humani¬ 
ty,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injuries 
to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

Sec.  27.  In  prosecutions  for 
crimes,  slaves  shall  not  be  depriv¬ 
ed  of  an  impartial  trial  by  jury ;  & 
a  slave  convicted  of  a  capital  of¬ 
fence  shall  suffer  the  same  degree 
of  punishment,  and  no  other,  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  a  white  per¬ 
son  for  a  like  offence ;  and  courts 
of  justice  before  whom  slaves  shall 
be  tried  shall  assign  them  counsel 
for  their  defence. 

Sec.  28.  Any  person  who  shall 
maliciously  deprive  of  life,  or  dis¬ 
member  a  slave,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted 
for  the  like  offence  if  it  were  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  free  white  person.” 

Passing  over  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  extract,  I  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  clause  which 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  make  laws  “to  prevent  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  com¬ 
ing  to,  and  setling  in  this  state, 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever.” 

It  was  streniously  insisted  upon 
by  the  American  people  in  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain  (and  I 
think  with  propriety)  that  men 
have  a  right  to  emigrate  to  any 
country,  with  a  view  to  settle,  and 
become  citizens,  by  demeaning 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  they  emigrate.  This 
doctrine  went  down  with  every  re¬ 
publican  a  few  years  ago.  The 
world  was  considered  to  be  “the 
Lord's, and  the  fulness  thereof”  for 
every  mans  enjoyment,  in  every 
clime  where  his  wandering  foot, 


or  enterprising  mind  might  carry 
him.  It  was  insisted  that  Britain 
had  no  right  to  say  to  her  sons  you 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  realm,  and 
if  you  do,  you  are  ours  wherever 
we  can  find  you.  We  insisted 
that  men  had  a  natural  right  to 
leave  their  native  country,  and  of 
course  to  come  to  ours,  or  any  o- 
ther,  and  of  course  we  had  no  right 
to  prevent  their  coming  and  setling 
amongst  us  and  becoming  citizens. 
Let  us  see  how  this  doctrine  so 
lately  advocated  by  the  American 
people  as  being  orthodox  republi¬ 
canism,  will  accord  with  the  above 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  was  insisted  that  men  of 
all  nations  had  a  right  to  come,  not 
because  we  were  willing,  but  be¬ 
cause  all  men  had  a  natural  right 
to  go  to  any  country,  and  of  course 
it  would  be  anti-republicanism  to 
prevent  their  coming.  Apply  this 
to  Missouri,  and  contrast  it  with 
this  part  of  their  constitution. 

If  this  natural  right  of  men  to 
emigrate  themselves  to  any  coun¬ 
try  they  may  please  be  given  up, 
and  taken  from  them,  see  to  what 
lengths  the  doctrine  may  lead.  If 
the  people  of  Missouri  have  a  right 
to  prevent  free  “negroes  and  mu¬ 
lattoes”  from  emigrating  to  that 
country,  for  no  other  cause  but  the 
crime  of  having  a  dark  skin,  they 
also  have  a  right  to  prevent  all 
fair  skined  people,  black  or  blue 
eyed,  fair,  black,  or  red  haired 
people  on  the  same  principle,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  take  an  antipa¬ 
thy  against  any  or  all  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  complexions.  Indeed  the 
principle  will  go  farther,  if  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  if  they  have  a  right  to 
exclude  any  discription  of  people 
(unless  it  be  such  as  have  by  their 
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misconduct  forfeited  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  society)  they  have  a  right 
to  exclude  all  but  those  that  are  al¬ 
ready  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  I  dont  know  but  the  same 
principle  would  authorise  them  to 
say  that  all  the  poor,  or  all  the 
weak  should  be  pushed  out  by  the 
strong,  and  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
right  but  power.  There  is  no 
doubt,  (after  admtiting  the  princi¬ 
ple  assumed  by  the  said  clause  in 
the  constitution  to  be  correct)  but 
that  they  have  a  right  to  exclude 
the  citizens  of  any,  or  every  of  the 
United  States“from  coming  to, and 
setling  within  the  limits  of  this 
state  under  any  pretext  whatsoev¬ 
er/’  &  by  this  means  monopolize  to 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  all  others  of 
every  colour  who  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  ever  since  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  have  been  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  support  of  government, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
either  directly  or  indirectly  have 
been  helping  to  pay  the  original 
purchase  money  given  for  that 
country ;  but  now,  at  the  caprice  of 
a  few,  are  debared  a  just  and  equal 
participation, altho,  for  aught  they 
know,  some  of  the  very  discription 
of  men  which  they  exclude,  have 
already  laid  out  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  from  the  United 
States,  within  the  limits  of  that 
state. 

Is  this  Si  republican  constitution? 
If  not  I  hope  it  will  not  be  received 
by  congress  into  the  Union,  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  state  constitu¬ 
tions  or  governments,  be  of  re¬ 
publican  form. 

I  hope  it  may  not  be  received,  & 
if  not,  I  hope  there  will  be  another 


effort  made  in  congress  to  inhibit 
slavery  in  that  state,  at  a  future 
session,  and  if  a  few  of  the  anti-re- 
publican  members  could  be  left  at 
home,  who  oppose  the  measure 
before,  it  might  succeed.  Citizens 
and  electors,  guard  the  rights  of 
man,  and  be  aware  whom  you  e- 
lect  as  your  representatives  in  con- 
gres,  for  hell  is  about  to  enlarge 
her  borders,  and  tyranny  her  do¬ 
main,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
prevented  it  but  being  too  greedy 
and  trying  to  include  too  much. — 
No  republican,  no  friend  of  this 
country,  no  lover  of  the  rights  of 
man,  ought  to  vote  for  a  person  to 
represent  them  in  congress,  who 
has  or  will  advocate  the  further 
spread  of  this  curse  of  America, 
this  indelible  stain  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  escutcheon. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor ,  from 
a  correspondent  in  Norfolk,  ( Va .) 

dated 

August  27th,  1820. 

“There  is  now  a  law  in  this  state  which 
took  place  the  1st  day  of  January  last 
which  prohibits  schools  being  kept  for 
teaching  coloured  people,  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  three  dollars  for  every  offence,  if 
free,  or  20  lashes  on  the  bare  back;  or  if 
slaves,  20  lashes.  It  subjects  white 
persons  to  the  same  penalty;  and  enjoins 
on  all  magistrates  &  sheriffs,  under  the 
penalty  of  8  dollars  for  refusing  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  law.  The  informer  is  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fine. 

My  wife,  who  had  a  Sabbath  school  for 
coloured  children,  which  she  taught  grat¬ 
is  for  3  or  4  years  past,  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  up;  altho  none  were  ad¬ 
mitted  but  those  who  were  free,  &  those 
who  had  written  permits  from  their  own¬ 
ers.  She  had  more  than  one  hundred 
scholars  at  a  time;  and  altho’  the  school 
was  supported  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  town,  and  several  of  the  magistrates, 
yet  I  was  presented  before  the  grand  ju¬ 
ry,  and  nothing  saved  me  but  the  pre- 
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sentment  being  made  before  the  law  be¬ 
came  in  force.  Before  I  consented  for 
the  school  to  be  broke  up,  I  consulted 
with  the  States  Attorney,  who  was  much 
in  favour  of  the  school,  &  a  pious  man,  who 
said  that  it  was  so  pointedly  against  the 
laws,  that  he  himself,  as  the  prosecu¬ 
tor,  would  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
it. 

I  am  so  disgusted  with  my  native 
state,  that  if  I  could  dispose  of  my  pro¬ 
perty  without  too  great  sacrifice,  old  as 
I  am,  I  would  remove  to  a  land  of  liber¬ 
ty!!!” 

Is  this  the  language  of  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia?  the  state  that  once  complained  of 
George  the  3d  of  England  for  introduc¬ 
ing  African  slaves  amongst  them,  and 
for  not  sanctioning  laws  friendly  to  then- 
emancipation.  ‘‘Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  Askelen,”  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  were  once  oppressed  by  the  king 
of  England,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  for 
relief,  and  on  being  delivered,  fell  upon 
their  weaker  brother  and  oppressed  him 
with  an  oppression  so  much  greater  as 
to  bear  no  comparison. 

Will  justice  always  slumber?  has  that 
God  to  whom  they  appealed  in  1776, &who 
they  believe  heard  their  cries,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  them,  ceased  to  regard  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed? 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and  pain  to 
hear  of  a  single  individual  refusing  to 
allow  their  slaves  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  that  scanty  education  which  ma¬ 
ny  pious  people  are  latterly  disposed  to 
bestow  on  them  on  that  day  of  the  week 
which  the  law  prohibits  their  mas¬ 
ters  from  exacting  labour  from  them;  but 
when  I  hear  that  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  a  state  in  this  sty¬ 
led  republican  government,  has  made  it 
a  crime  equal  to  pettit  larceny  by  their 
diabolical  laws;  and  that  in  this  time  of 
meridian  daylight,  when  missionaries 
from  all  Christendom  seem  to  be  vieing 
with  each  other,  who  will  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  art 
of  reading,  the  farthest  and  widest  a- 
mong  the  heathen,  and  dark  families  of 
man.  The  state  of  Virginia  has  taken 
her  stand  against  these  benevolent  ef¬ 
forts;  when  I  reflect  on  these  aggravated 
circumstances,  I  am  filled  with  an  awful 
apprehension  of  a  day  of  just  retribution 
being  near  at  hand;  and  methinks  a  storm 
is  gathering  over  their  heads,  which  will 


burst  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  are 
found  fighting  against  God;  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  sincere  repen¬ 
tance,  and  amendment  of  life. 

I  believe  there  are  but  few,  even  of  the 
most  savage  governments  now  in  the 
world  that  prevent  missionaries  from  ed¬ 
ucating  their  subjects  in  the  knowledge 
of  letters.  Shall  Virginia  be  at  least  e- 
qual  if  not  superior  to  the  most  savage 
and  despotic  heathen  governments  up¬ 
on  earth  in  preventing  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind,  and  not  be  ashamed? 
O!  Virginia!  Virginia!  Claim  no  longer 
thy  boasted  preeminence  among  these 
free  republican  states,  since  thou  hast 
ranked  thyself  amongst  the  most  savage 
of  mankind,  and  pledged  thyself  to  fos¬ 
ter  ignorance  and  suppress  the  rays  of 
light  which  some  of  thy  children  have 
been  induced  to  disseminate  freely  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price!!! 

EMANCIPATION. 

Two  citizens  of  Knoxville  Ten.  both 
professors  of  religion,  fell  into  conversa¬ 
tion  about  slavery.  One  is  a  member  of 
the  Manumission  Society.  The  Manu- 
missionist  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
other  of  the  impropriety  of  slavery  upon 
both  political  and  Christian  principles; 
the  other  insisted  that  Christians  were 
priviledged  to  hold  slaves,  but  admitted 
the  impropriety  of  slavery  upon  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  while  the  emancipator 
denied  the  propriety  of  it  upon  both. 
The  Emancipator  owned  a  woman  slave, 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  black  man  owned 
by  the  other.  A  banter  at  length  was 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  negro  man,  for 
the  other  (the  Emancipator)  to  emanci¬ 
pate  his  negro  woman  and  give  practi¬ 
cal  evidence  of  his  opinion,  and  that  if 
he  would,  he  would  emancipate  his  ne¬ 
gro  man;  and  give  him  a  house  in  Knox¬ 
ville  rent  free  for  one  year;  but  the  E- 
mancipator,  after  having  some  time  to 
consider  whether  he  would  put  his  doc¬ 
trine  into  practice,  refused  to  do  it;  but 
the  other  actually  went  into  court  at  the 
July  sessions  in  Knoxville,  in  this  year, 
and  gave  the  security  which  the  law  re¬ 
quires,  and  did  emancipate  his  negro 
man,  who  is  now  in  the  full  exercise  of 
liberty.  I  hope  the  magnanimity  of  this 
Emancipator  will  be  equelled  by  the 
manumissionist  by  the  next  term  of  the 
county  court  at  Knoxville. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Ashwood  Place,  (Miss.)  July  31. 
Sir: 

You  have  thought  proper  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  me  several  numbers  of  “The  E- 
man cip ator,  ’ ’  edited  and  published  by 
you,  at  Jonesborough,  in  Tennessee;  an 

honor,  which  was  both  unsolicited  and 
unexpected. 

The  price  demanded  for  your  sheet 

annually,  being  one  dollar,  is  to  my  mind, 
conclusive  evidence,  that  you  represent 
an  association  of  individuals ,  in  another 
section  of  the  United  States,  who  hear 
the  expense  of  the  work  you  have  under¬ 
taken,  and  reward  your  labours;  and  that 
your  position  in  the  western  country,  has 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  economy. 
I  regard  it  as  an  effort,  mischievous  in  its 
tendency;  designed  to  sever  the  bond  of 
social  harmony,  which  ought  to  be  cher¬ 
ished,  and  strengthened  in  every  part  of 
the  union,  and  totally  unworthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  patronage.  I  cannot,  therefore  sub¬ 
scribe,  even  one  cent  for  your  paper,  and 
have  no  wish  to  receive  it  on  any  terms. 

The  same  providence,  which  has  per¬ 
mitted  African  slavery  in  the  new  world, 
will  point  to  the  period  of  its  happy  ter¬ 
mination.  Every  real  Christian,  &  pat¬ 
riot,  will  look  with  patient  hope,  for  the 
“consumation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  of 
that  event,  without  resorting  to  means, 
calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  excite  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices,  the  most  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  domestic  ttranquility,  and  national 
prosperity. 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

GEO.  POINDEXTER. 

Note.  The  preceding  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  editor  a  few  days  since  at 
the  expense  of  25  cents  postage;  which, 
from  the  noval  jealousies  discoverable 
therein,  &  for  some  other  reasons,  he  has 
thought  right  to  publish  it,  and  intends 


making  a  few  remarks  on  it  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Emancipator. 

Ed.  Eman. 


To  the  Abolition  and  Manumission 

Society  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Convention  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very,  being  again  assembled  to 
take  into  consideration  the  means 
for  advancing  the  important  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  friends  of  this 
righteous  cause  have  in  view,  the 
ultimate  and  entire  abolition  of 
slavery,  deem  it  their  duty  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  different  societies  asso¬ 
ciated  for  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  this  desirable  object. 

We  have  learned  with  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  communications 
made  to  this  Convention  from 
the  societies  by  whom  it  has  been 
constituted,  that  the  friends  of 
abolition  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  still  continue  to 
be  animated  by  an  active,  laud¬ 
able  and  honorable  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  & 
that  much  good  has  been  effect¬ 
ed  by  their  exertions.  In  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  the  shackles 
of  the  captive  have  been  broken 
and  the  unhappy  victim  of  cupi¬ 
dity  and  avarice,  illegally  held 
in  bondage,  has  been  set  free. 

The  legislature  of  New  York, 
by  the  timely  exertions  of  the 
manumission  society  of  that  state, 
assisted  by  many  benevolent 
individuals,  have  been  induced, 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  to  fix  a  period  for 
the  final  termination  of  slavery. 
When  we  see  the  labours  of  the 
friends  of  abolition  prosper  thus 
in  their  hands,  and  their  laudable 
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exertions  crowned  with  ultimate 
success,  it  ought  to  animate  and 
strengthen  us  in  continuing  to 
promote  so  good  a  cause,  and  to 
fix  in  us  a  determination,  under 
the  blessings  of  heaven,  to  perse- 
verere  unto  the  end.  Much  has 
already  been  done.  Thirty-se¬ 
ven  years  ago,  in  all  the  states 
forming  the  American  common¬ 
wealth,  slavery  was  legalized.  — 
Now  we  can  enumerate  nine 
states  in  which  slavery  is  abolish¬ 
ed,  or  does  not  exist ;  two  of  which 
are  among  the  largest,  the  most 
populous,  and  the  most  wealthy 
states  in  the  union.  But  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  Whilst 
there  exists  in  our  country  more 

than  ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED 

thousand  slaves,  shall  we  be 
lulled  into  fancied  security  be¬ 
cause  much  has  already  been 
gained  ?  because  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  family  have 
been  rescued  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  worst  of  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  evils,  and  have  had  realized 
to  them  the  great  truth,  that  all 
men  are  created  equally  free,  &  that 
no  legislative  enactments,  no  cus¬ 
toms,  or  hereditary  claims  can 
alienate  this  birth-right  of  man? 
Let  us  be  aroused  to  continual 
watchfulness ;  and  whilst  we  are 
influenced  by  a  becoming  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  oppressed  humani¬ 
ty,  let  us  never  depart  from  the 
original  ground  we  have  assu¬ 
med,  the  ultimate  and  entire  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  our  land.  — 
This  was  the  original  and  great 
purpose  for  which  we  associated, 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  light 
shining  out,  and  directing  us  in 
all  our  exertions. 

At  no  period  were  circumspec- 


ition  and  vigilance  more  necessa¬ 
ry  than  at  the  present.  The 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
from  abroad,  has  given  rise  to 
a  svstem  of  traffic  in  our  fellow 
beings,  as  lawless,  and  as  cruel, 
as  that  which  formerly  prevailed 
on  the  African  coast.  Kidnap¬ 
ping,  which  offers  such  tempta¬ 
tions  to  avarice,  has  become  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states,  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  its  suppression  or 
prevention.  Whatever  may  be 
the  activity,  &  however  success¬ 
ful  the  industry  of  those  who  are 
hostile  to  these  barbarous  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
beings,  in  detecting  such  practi¬ 
ces,  and  arresting  the  guilty,  so 
long  as  the  laws  are  insufficient 
for  the  punishment  of  such  of¬ 
fences,  the  perpetrators  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  work  of  wicked¬ 
ness.  The  Convention  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  the  different 
societies,  and  request  individuals 
to  have  presented  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  memorials  to  their  res¬ 
pective  state  legislatures  and  to 
the  general  government ;  calling 
their  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  in  order  that  measures 
may  be  taken  more  effectually  to 
check  these  unjustifiable  and  ne¬ 
farious  practices. 

The  formation  of  societies 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  is 
also  deemed  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  advancement 
of  the  great  cause  we  have  in 
view.  By  their  means  may  be 
disseminated  more  extensively, 
those  principles  and  views  which 
we  maintain  and  avow,  and  the 
innocent  victim  of  cruelty  and 
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avarice  may  be  shielded  from  the 
hand  of  lawless  violence. 

The  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people  of  colour 
is  also  an  important  consideration 
with  the  friends  of  abolition.  — 
For  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  the 
body  is  loosed  from  the  fetters  of 
slavery,  if  the  mind  remain 
shackled  by  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition.  The  man  who  is  un¬ 
enlightened,  and  thus  disquali¬ 
fied  for  the  enjoyment  of  ration¬ 
al  liberty,  is  not  half  a  freeman. 
The  great  debt  we  owe  to  this 
people,  is  not  discharged  when 
their  freedom  is  procured.  We 
are  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
Christianity,  to  impart  to  them 
the  blessings  of  education,  and 
that  light  and  knowledge  which 
we  have  received ;  by  which 
means  we  shall  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  their  usefulness,  and  their 
happiness.  The  Convention 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  different  societies  and  to  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  in  the  cause, 
the  formation  and  establishment 
of  schools,  for  the  instruction  of 
coloured  people,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  neighbourhoods.  The  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  already  attended 
such  schools  where  they  have 
been  established,  furnishes  as¬ 
surance  that  from  this  source 
may  be  anticipated  the  happiest 
results. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Convention.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  August  8th,  1817. 

RICHARD  PETERS,  jr.  Pres’t. 
Attest,  WALTER  SAWYER,  Sec. 


j Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  dated  Row 
an  County ,  N.C.  the  8th  of  8th  mo.  1820. 
u  Unknown  but  much  esteemed  friend. 

— Being  a  subscriber  to  thy  (I 


trust)  very  useful  paper,  and  ob¬ 
serving  in  the  address  in  the  first 
No.  that  thou  would  be  willing  to 
receive  communications,  relativeto 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  blacks,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  inform 
thee  of  a  melancholy  circumstance 
which  recently  took  place  in  my 
own  neighborhood.  On  the  death 
of  a  slave  holder,  his  slaves  were 
hired  by  the  year  for  the  benefit  of 
his  heirs,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
this  state.  One  young  man  served 
one  year,  and  about  the  time  he 
was  to  be  hired  again  he  absconded 
from  his  (then)  master,  under  a 
determinution  to  live  no  longer  with 
him.  However  the  man  hired  him 
as  he  ran,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  taken  and  given  up  to  him. — 
He  ordered  him  to  go  home,  and 
said  that  when  he  came  home  he 
would  settle  with  him.  The  poor 
unhappy  negro  walked  off,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  got  home  he  turned  into 
the  woods  and  hanged  himself 
dead.  Altho  I  have  never  under¬ 
stood  that  the  man  is  considered  a 
cruel  master,  I  suppose  the  poor 
negro  knew  him  so  well  as  to  fear 
the  consequences  more  than  death. 

I  have  thought  that  all  such 
things,  if  published,  would  be  of 
some  service  to  the  cause  of  abo- 
litiou,  as  it  goes  to  show  the  de¬ 
structive  policy  of  man’s  holding 
man  in  absolute  subjection.” 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  dated 

Knoxville,  May  5th,  1820. 

“  Friend  Embreey 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipator  I  see  some  original  fines  of  poet¬ 
ry  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

When  the  author  of  the  poem  parted 
with  the  original  manuscript  he  did  not 
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expect  that  it  would  ever  see  the  public. 
The  author  does  not  attach  any  blame 
to  you  for  publishing  it;  it  was  more  the 
result  of  accident  that  the  manuscript 
strayed  so  far  beyond  his  controul,  than 
any  improper  conduct  in  any  person. 
I  request  that  you  would  republish  the 
piece  marked  as  a  quotation  from  the 
2d  verse,  as  some  people  understood 
the  prayer  contained  in  the  two  last  vers¬ 
es,  as  the  language  and  sentiment  of  the 
author.  Or  if  you  think  proper,  publish 
so  much  of  this  note  as  you  may  think 
necessary,  to  shew  the  real  meaning  of 
the  piece. 

The  speaker  is  represented  as  being  a 
man  once  in  a  comfortable  situation,  but 
now  in  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery, 
and  a  heathen,  and  not  knowing  any 
thing  about  the  mild  and  charitable  sen¬ 
timents  inculcated  in  the  Gospel.  If  the 
prayer  contained  in  the  two  last  verses 
be  two  rash  for  a  man  raised  in  Christen¬ 
dom  to  use,  I  think  it  consistent  with  the 
character  and  knowledge  of  a  heathen.” 

THE  AUTHOR. 

SiirThe  reader  will  do  well  to  turn 
to  the  1st  No.  of  the  Emancipator,  and 
read  the  poem  in  page  12  and  13,  where¬ 
by  he  will  better  understand  the  above 
letter,  as  some  exceptions  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  that  poem. 


From  the  Philanthropist. 


The  editor  of  the  Western  He¬ 
rald  is  warmly  and  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  contests  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  Pittsburg  Mercury 
and  the  Scioto  Gazette  are  his  op¬ 
ponents,  the  former  on  the  conduct 
of  Henry  Baldwin  in  relation  to 
the  Missouri  Question,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  advertising  runaway  slaves. 

Although  I  conceive  the  editor 
of  the  Herald  is  in  no  need  of  as¬ 


sistance,  yet  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Scioto  Gazette,  as  implicat¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  state  of  0- 
hio, deserve  some  notice  from  other 
editors  as  well  as  the  Herald. 

The  editors  suppose  that  few 
printers  in  this  State  will  be  found 
willing  to  aid  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  in  “his  Quixottic  enter- 
prize”  of  refusing  to  advertise  run¬ 
away  slaves.  In  this  I  presume  he 
is  mistaken.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Scioto  Gazette  are  probably  not 
held  by  more  than  four  or  five  of 
the  editors  in  this  state,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  these  sentiments,  appears  to 
have  fallen  on  the  Gazette  alone. 

These  editors  profess  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  enormities  of  slavery, &  to 
desire  its  abolition,  but  they  enter- 
sperse  their  arguments  with  senti¬ 
ments  totally  at  variance  with 
their  professions. 

They  suppose  we  are  morally 
bound  to  insert  the  advertisements 
in  question,  and  adduce  a  number 
of  arguments  to  prove  it.  One  of 
these  arguments  is  quite  singular. 
It  is  founded  on  the  precept  of  our 
Saviour,  to  do  unto  others,  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us. — 
The  application  in  this :  if  we  were 
slave  holders  and  in  pursuit  of  ab¬ 
sconding  slaves,  we  should  wish  to 
be  assisted,  therefore  we  are  bound 
to  assist  those  who  are  in  such  pur¬ 
suit.  This  doctrine  would  be  ve¬ 
ry  convenient  for  the  kidnapper, 
the  slave  trader,  and  in  short  for 
every  grade  and  description  of  de¬ 
predators  on  the  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  mankind.  The  editors  of 
the  Gazette,  while  they  were  say¬ 
ing  we  should  do  unto  all  men  as 
we  wish  they  should  do  unto  us, 
seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  that 
the  negroes  are  men,  and  are  con- 
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sequently  embraced  in  the  policy 
of  this  Precept. 

Let  them  fancy  themselves  slaves, 
whether  among  the  the  planters  of 
Virginia,  the  lords  of  the  western 
wilds,  or  the  posessors  of  power 
on  the  shores  of  the  Medeterrane- 
an. — Let  them  suppose  themselves 
subjected  to  every  cruelty,  priva¬ 
tion  and  indignity  that  might  suit 
the  whim  of  an  unfeeling  master, 
and  that  they  should  become  “fu¬ 
gitives  from  labor.”  Would  they 
wish  that  every  human  being 
wherever  they  went  should  become 
their  enemy,  and  join  in  the  hue 
and  cry  after  them  ?  If  they  would, 
the  argument  they  have  advanced 
may  do  for  them . 

They  remind  their  opponent  too, 
of  the  RIGHTS  of  masters.  If 
they  intend  to  be  understood  that 
the  rights  of  the  masters  are  para¬ 
mount  to  the  rights  of  the  slaves, 
they  not  only  identify  themselves 
with  slaveholders,  but  deny  the 
very  foundation  of  our  political 
system.  If  this  is  not  their  mean¬ 
ing,  whatever  it  is  it  amounts  to 
nothing. — 

They  think  that  slavery  is  a 
“curse,”  that  it  is  the  “misfortune” 
more  than  the  “crime”  of  the  slave 
holders.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  ingenuity  of  this  classification, 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  they 
must  feel  an  extreme  kindness  to 
the  slave  holders  when  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  keep  them  in 
full  possession  of  their  “curses” 
and  “misfortunes.”  They  would 
carry  this  kindness  even  further. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an 
important  distinction  in  the  United 
States— some  are  denominated  Free 
States,  and  others  Slaveholding 
States,  and  these  distinctions,  are 


marked  by  “Geographical  lines;’ 
but  the  editors  of  the  Gazette  sup¬ 
pose  that  “if  parties  are  [continue 
to  be]  divided  by  geographical 
lines”  the  most  alarming  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  expected,  and  the 
whole  continent  be  finally  set  in 
a  flame.  What  then  is  to  be  done 

to  prevent  all  this?  The  inferrence  seems 
to  be,  to  destroy  these  “geographical 
lines0’  and  if  possible  let  there  be  no  par - 
ties.  The  only  way  of  effecting  the  first, 
is,  to  let  there  be  no  free  states,  or  no 
slave  states;  and  in  relation  to  the  second 
there  must  be  parties ,  if  we  please  to  use 
the  term, — there  must  be  a  decided  divis¬ 
ion  of  sentiment,  so  long  as  some  of  us 
maintain  that  “all  men  are  created  equal , 
and  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness” — while  others  suppose  that  some 
men  are  born  to  be  masters,  and  others 
are  born  to  be  slaves. 

In  conclusion  we  deny  that  there  is  a- 
ny  such  thing  as  the  “rights  of  masters,’ ’ 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  any  other  hu¬ 
man  being.  This  we  may  boldy 
assert  wherever  the  “rights  of  Kings” 
are  denied — In  the  next  place,  we  take 
no  active  part  in  inducing  slaves  to  leave 
the  sevice  of  their  masters— (this  much  we 
say  gratuitously, — it  is  concession  to 
slaveholders — )  and  we  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  assist  in  their  apprehension 
when  they  do  abscond.  In  fact  we  can¬ 
not  so  assist  without  a  dereliction  of  prin¬ 
ciple — 

But  whenever  a  slave  acquires  a  right 
in  law,  to  his  freedom,  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  under  strong  obligations  to  aid 
him  in  securing  these  rights. 
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There  still  continues  to  be  great 
complaints  respecting  the  mail 
conveyance  of  this  paper.  Sever¬ 
al  have  been  miscarried,  even  in 
the  short  distance  between  this  & 
Dandridge,  or  else  mislaid  after 
arriving,  altho  it  is  a  stage  route 
all  the  way,  and  but  about  7 0  miles. 
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I  am  also  informed  by  the  post¬ 
master  at  Jamestown,  N.  C.  that 
but  four  paper  arrived  of  the  4th 
No.  whereas  there  were  upwards 
of  twenty  directed  to  that  office. 
I  entrust  no  person  to  put  them  up 
but  myself,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of 
my  skill.  Such  uncertainty  in  the 
mails  is  certainly  discouraging  to 
subscribers;  but  if  those  who  do 
pay  punctually  for  their  paper  will 
inform  me  of  the  particular  num¬ 
bers  which  they  have  not  received, 
I  will  send  them  again  until  they 
have  the  full  number. 

Some  papers  have  been  return¬ 
ed  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  I  had  directed  them  torn  off, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to 
know  who  returned  them,  of 
course  their  papers  are  not  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  some  few  others  have  been 
wraped  up  as  letters  and  directed 
to  me,  whereby  I  was  subjected  to 
letter  postage  ;among  this  class  are 
Jonathan  Tipton's,  of  Blount 
County,  Ten.  James  Dardis'  and 
Wm.  Montgomery's,  of  Knoxville. 
Without  entering  into  any  nice  dis¬ 
quisitions  to  discover  whether  such 
conduct  is  any  better  than  pocket 
picking,  I  leave  my  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
and  obstructions  which  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  the  way  of 
this  work,  I  find  they  do  not  avail 
much,  for  I  believe  that  no  week 
has  passed  since  I  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  without  receiving  six  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  some  weeks  near  fif¬ 
ty.  During  last  month  I  believe  I 
received  about  one  hundred  new 
subscribers,  and  near  as  many 
this ;  and  many  have  punctually  re¬ 
mitted  the  money  for  them,  having 
now  from  15  to  1800  which  take 


it  as  subscribers,  besides  several 
hundred  more  whose  intentions 
are  not  yet  known.  For  which  I 
am  under  obligations  to  the  friends 
of  this  cause  in  several  of  the 
states,  through  whose  benevolent 
exertions  many  subscribers  have 
been  obtained.  I  am  now  about 
reprinting  the  1st  and  2d  No's, 
which  when  done  shall  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  subscribers  without  delay. 

I  have  received  several  excellent  pie¬ 
ces  in  manuscript, among  which  is  an  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July  last, 
wherein  the  subject  of  slavery  is  perte- 
nantly  handled  ;which, for  want  of  room  are 
not  found  in  this  number,  but  will  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  next. 

The  croud  of  new  and  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  presented  itself  unexpec¬ 
tedly  to  me  since  I  began  this  work,  has 
prevented  the  history  of  the  Manumis¬ 
sion,  and  other  Societies  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  from  being  attended  to  as  much  and 
as  early  as  was  expected,  but  these  ob¬ 
jects  are  not  forgotten,  but  shall  be  at¬ 
tended  to  when  matter  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  does  not  offer.  Communications 
are  still  solicited,  &  will  be  as  promptly 
attended  to  as  I  reasonably  can.  Cases 
of  unusual  barbarity  should  be  noticed  by 
every  friend  of  humanity,  and  the  partic¬ 
ulars  respecting  them,  if  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  and  directed  to  me,  shall  be  atten¬ 
ded  to.  The  publishing  of  such  naratives, 
have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  to  shame  the  perpetrator,  and 
prevent  like  abuses. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
success  of  the  Lancasterian  school  for 
i/he  coloured  people  of  Lexington  Ky. 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union 
Humane  Society  of  Ohio,  and  that  of  the 
Female  African  Association  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  as  well  as  any  others  of  like  nature 
in  the  U.  S.  will  be  thankfully  received. 

All  communications  to  me  must  either 
be  post  paid,  or  directed  to  me  as  post¬ 
master  at  Embree’s  Ironworks,  Sullivan 
County  Tennessee. 

IHSpSubscribers  in  N.  C.  who  will 
eave  the  money  for  their  paper  with  the 
Post-Master  at  New  Garden,  against  the 
yearly  meeting,  shall  have  receipts  for 
the  same  deposited  with  him. 
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[A  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oration  which  was  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Manumission  Soci¬ 
ety  of  North  Carolina  on  the  4th  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  1820,  which  I  think  merits  a  place 
in  the  Emancipator.] 

On  this  day  we  recollect  that  memo¬ 
rable  epoch,  July  the  fourth,  1776. — We 
hail  this  day  with  lively  sensations  min¬ 
gled  with  joy  and  gratitude, — That  we 
then  set  up  our  standard  of  liberty, — and 
that  we  have  enjoyed  it  through  a  lapse 
of  time,  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
nation, — Forty  four  times  since  that  day 
has  this  earth  in  her  annual  course  car¬ 
ried  us  around  the  sun,  and  produced  the 
varying  seasons,  fertilizing  our  soil,  and 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
great  profusion.  Happy  land  of  freedom 
— happy  have  we  been  in  the  abundant 
blessings  of  Providence,  a  land  where 
each  citizen  may  sit  under  his  own  vine, 
and  under  his  own  fig  tree,  and  none  to 
make  him  afraid! — But  have  we  been 
truly  thankful  for  these  blessings?  have 
we  in  gratitude  acknowledged  the  obli¬ 
gations  we  are  under  to  the  omnipotent 
being  for  his  bounties  thus  conferred  on 
us?  In  1776,  when  we  were  young,  when 
we  were  small  in  our  own  eyes,  when  we 
felt  distressed,  when  the  alternative  was 
Slavery,  if  we  failed  in  establishing  our 
independence — we  then  were  serious,  & 
called  upon  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  in¬ 
tentions!! — Our  representatives  then  de¬ 
clared  that  these  United  Colonies,  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States — acknowledging  no  right 
of  control  of  any  earthly  power  over  their 
liberties; — They  had  felt  how  hateful  the 
oppressor  was,  is  clearly  evinced  from 
their  declaration,  viz:  “we  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  ALL 
MEN  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.”  Observations  worthy  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  letters  of  gold, — But  how  did  they 
construe  those  words  (ALL  MEN) — have 
we  any  room  to  doubt  but  they  defined 
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them  according  to  the  liberal  significa¬ 
tion?  It  being  in  their  minds  a  self  evi¬ 
dent  truth!  and  to  my  understanding  is 
as  plain,  as  if  they  had  said,  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  slave  on  earth,  black  or  white. 
Now  let  us  look  and  see  how  we  have 
kept  our  first  principle,  how  have  we  loos¬ 
ed  the  bands  of  the  oppressor  and  let  the 
captive  go  free?  Do  we  not  hold  a  mill¬ 
ion  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  slavery?  are  they 
not  doomed  by  their  task  masters  to 
drudge  out  their  days,  and  their  posteri¬ 
ty  after  them  in  this  miserable  condition? 
are  they  not  sold  as  brutes,  and  consider¬ 
ed  the  property  of  the  owner  equally  with 
the  dogs  of  his  flock!! — Now  what  have 
we  done  with  that  declaration  that  (all 
men)  are  equal?  Surely  if  those  words 
meant  what  they  have  expressed,  we 
have  violated  those  first  principles  shame¬ 
fully.  Let  us  look,  let  us  consider,  wheth¬ 
er  we,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  not 
acting  a  part  that  would  disgrace  a  Ma¬ 
hometan. — Those  infidels  on  the  north 
of  Africa  take  the  Christians  at  Sea  and 
hold  them  as  slaves,  but  if  the  slaves  will 
turn  to  their  religion,  they  are  liberated; 
it  being  against  their  tenets,  to  hold  a 
Mahometan  in  bondage! — But  we  (Chris¬ 
tendom)  who  profess  to  act  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  benevolence  and  Christian  char¬ 
ity,  have  nearly  depopulated  whole  king¬ 
doms — instigated  whole  tribes  to  murder 
one  another,  who  hold  all  as  slaves  they 
can  take  alive.  This  has  been  done 
since  that  declaration  that  all  men  were 
created  equal  !  What  color  or  pretence 
has  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  District 
to  sport  with  the  lives,  liberties,  and  the 
property  of  a  large  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  that  too  situated  above  3000  miles 
from  us,  how  does  this  accord  with  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty? — Strange  infatuation  indeed  that  men 
are  suffered  to  convey  mens  bones  and 
sinews,  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  their 
children  or  others;  yet  such  is  the  fact 
in  our  free  country!  But  happily  for 
those  regions,  it  is  hoped  they  will  wit¬ 
ness  (at  least  a  respite)  from  those  de¬ 
predations,  as  a  number  of  the  European 
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powers  have  discarded  the  human  frame 
from  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  have 
prohibited  the  trade  to  Africa  for  slaves. 
Great  Britain  stands  formost  in  this  good 
work  on  the  Eastern  Continent  or  a- 
mong  the  European  powers.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America  renounced  the 
trade  to  Africa  for  slaves  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  Britain  did — so  that  it  is 
unlawful  now  for  our  citizens  to  bring 
them  away  from  their  own  country  as 
slaves. — But  how  is  the  law  evaded,  how 
do  some  of  our  citizens  violate  the  law 
by  sailing  under  foreign  flags?  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  vigilence  of  our  executive 
will  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic, — 
as  there  has  been  four  slave  vessels  lately 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  brought 
into  the  United  States  for  adjudication. 
So  much  for  the  African  Slave  trade 
which  was  established  in  fraud,  rapine, 
and  murder,  and  marked  perhaps  with 
the  most  black  catalogue  of  crimes  of  a- 
ny  trade  that  ever  existed. 

Among  the  worthies  who  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  in 
England,  Thomas  Clarkson  stands  pre¬ 
eminent,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a 
number  of  others,  pledged  themselves 
never  to  relinguish  their  object  but  with 
their  lives,  until  the  slave  trade  was  a- 
bolished — a  number  of  them  died  before 
it  was  completed,  but  some  of  them  sur¬ 
vived  (see  Clarkson’s  History  on  Slave¬ 
ry) — this  seemed  to  be  their  work,  they 
were  indefatigable,  spared  no  trouble, 
were  at  great  expense,  and  after  repeat 
ed  defeats,  they  finally  carried  their 
point,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. — 
Now  let  us,  their  successors  look  and 
see  if  there  is  not  something  for  us  to  do 
as  much  a  duty,  incumbent  on  us,  as  the 
other  was  on  them. — We  see  the  slaves 
in  every  direction,  we  find  that  freedom 
the  birthright  of  all,  is  wrested  from  this 
class  of  beings  on  account  of  their  color, 
nothing  but  color,  and  power  to  hold,  can 
give  a  right  at  all!! — It  being  at  varience 
with  justice,  with  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,  with  benevolence,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  country. — Why  then 
should  we  sit  silent,  and  become  stupid 
spectators  of  such  glaring  violations  of 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity? 
No,  let  us  be  indefatigable,  let  us  bear 
our  testimony  against  oppression,  who 
knows  but  it  may  have  the  desired  effect. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  they  use  their 


slaves  well,  but  how  a  man  could  use 
me  well,  by  depriving  me  of  my  liberty, 
and  entailing  the  same  infamy  on  my 
posterity  to  the  latest  generation,  I  am 
at  loss  to  conjecture!  Let  us  be  all  at¬ 
tention,  let  us  make  it  a  sine  que  non, 
in  elections  to  send  men  to  represent  us 
who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  let  us  solicit 
the  Legislative  body,  to  pass  a  law  admit¬ 
ting  people  (who  see  cause)  to  free  their 
slaves  without  any  proviso  about  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  age  or  infirmity,  only 
that  the  slave  might  be  put  in  possession 
of  his  natural  right. — It  is  given  up  by 
most  men  at  this  time  that  it  is  wrong  to 
bring  the  Africans  here  as  slaves,  but  (say 
they)  our  predecessors  introduced  them, 
and  they  are  now  our  property,  but  if  it 
was  to  do  over  again,  we  would  by  no 
means  have  any  share  in  it, — (Fairly  giv¬ 
ing  up  that  their  Fathers  slew  them  and 
they  make  their  Sepulchres,)  but  they 
are  here,  they  are  not  fit  for  freedom,  nor 
will  our  laws  tolerate  it!  All  these  things 
are  pitiful  evasions,  do  they  not  arise  from 
a  sordid  mind,  from  selfishness,  from  a 
desire  of  private  pecuniary  advantage? — 
Certainly  it  appears  so,  for  we  see  free 
men  of  color  as  attentive  to  their  business 
as  others,  and  many  of  them  are  good  e- 
conomists,  and  moralists;  whenever  they 
become  free  they  are  subject  to  the  laws. 
I  wish  the  society,  and  members  indivi¬ 
dually  to  evince  to  the  world  that  they 
are  averse  to  the  very  idea,  principle  and 
practice  of  slavery;  an  aversion  to  slave¬ 
ry  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
will  eventually  predominate  over  all  sel¬ 
fish  views  that  arise  in  opposition. 

Even  in  Congress  when  the  Missouri 
Question  was  agitated,  those  in  favor  of 
slavery  carried  by  a  very  small  majority, 
and  that  on  a  doubtful  construction  of 
some  parts  of  the  constitution;  so  that 
it  appeared  there  was  a  majority  in  favor 
of  freedom,  altho’  it  was  carried  in  favor 
of  slavery! — but  let  us  not  despond,  or 
be  weary  in  well  doing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  work  on  the  wheels,  and  if  we 
act  our  part  honestly  we  shall  be  clear. 
It  was  observable  in  Congress  even  with 
the  most  rigid,  that  they  had  to  make 
concession  so  far,  that  slavery  was  wrong 
in  its  origin,  that  it  was  wrong  in  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  for  expediency  they  would  tol¬ 
erate  it!! 

Time  in  its  revolutions  brings  events 
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round  strangely  sometimes,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  accounted  for  by  short  sighted  mor¬ 
tals.  It  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way; 
as  long  ago  as  1727,  the  society  of  friends 
(or  Quakers)set  forth  the  inconsistency  of 
holding  men  in  such  an  abject  state.  Since 
that  time  it  has  progressed  slowly,  but 
gradually  down  to  this  time  ; — and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  to  progress 
until  the  name  and  practice  of  slavery  is 
banished  from  our  boasted  land  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  from  the  world. — It  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  whoever  lives  to  see  the  next  ani- 
versary  of  American  Independence,  may 
have  it  to  say,  that  freedom  in  its  pristine 
purity  has  made  a  progress  beyond  what 
we  have  heretofore  experienced  in  any 
one  year. 

That  our  country  may  exhibit  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  a  consistency  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  that  will  evince  to  all  observers  the 
/‘rectitude  of  our  intentions,”  and  not  in 
the  height  of  our  hilarity,  in  commemmo- 
ration  of  that  great  day,  hold  out  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and  the  savage 
and  slavery  in  the  other ! ! 

It  certainly  must  be  considered  a  great 
Christian  virtue  to  relieve  the  oppressed. 
Indeed  it  is  thought  to  be  the  essence  of 
religion  to  do  what  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  If  this  idea  be  correct, 
it  must  take  the  precedency  in  our  favor, 
with  regard  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  by  which  we  are  to  receive  according 
to  our  merits. — These  things  ought  to  be 
considered  by  every  one, — with  desires 
that  we  may  all  attend  to  the  duties  of 
our  station,  I  submit  these  observations 
to  your  serious  attention,  and  subscribe 
myself  a  well  wisher  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Stokes  County,  N.  C. 

4th  July,  1820. 


THE  MORALIST. 

I  have  remarked  in  a  late  Whee¬ 
ling  paper,  a  notice  to  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  color,  to  leave  the  county, 
or  they  would  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  This  no¬ 
tice,  to  be  sure  is  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  slave  holding 
states — but  there  are  many  corro¬ 


borating  facts  which  induce  the 
belief  that  a  very  strong  excite¬ 
ment  exists  in  some  minds  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  slavery.  When  a  man  is 
engaged  in  examining  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject, - a  subject  which 

involves  his  wealth,  his  happiness, 
and  his  safety,  it  would  certainly 
be  unwise  for  him  to  suffer  a  sud¬ 
den  gust  of  passion  to  divert  him 
from  a  cool  and  rational  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  general  proposition  is 
in  no  case  more  correct  than  in  its 
application  to  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  further 
inquiry  into  the  question  before  us, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  a 
few  observations  in  relation  to ,  the 
motives  by  which  we  are  actuated. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  interest  in  the 
case.  I  receive  no  services  from 
a  person  of  color — slave  or  free¬ 
man  ;  and  I  desire  none.  We 
want  none  of  that  kind  of  popu¬ 
lation  among  us.  We  know  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from 

the  existence  of  slavery, - we 

ourselves  have  participated  in  these 
evils — and  we  now  enjoy,  with  the 
most  grateful  feelings,  the  effects 
of  our  excellent  constitution.  Sel¬ 
fish  indeed  would  that  man  be  who 
regarded  the  happiness  of  no  one 
but  himself ;  Happiness  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  combining  with  such  con¬ 
tracted  views — Like  the  benefi¬ 
cence  from  which  it  proceeds,  it 
embraces  the  prosperity  of  all. — 
The  people  of  Ohio  derive  no 
profit  from  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  Southern  and  Eas¬ 
tern  states. - The  only  interest 

that  we  can  take  in  the  question 
arises  from  the  desire  of  promoting 
human  happiness,  —  while  those 
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with  whom  we  contend  stand  on 
very  different  grounds.  If  they 
are  wise,  they  will  enjoy  an  am¬ 
ple  portion  of  the  happy  effects  of 

their  policy  towards  others. - 

But  if  they  reject  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  religion  and  sound  po¬ 
licy — themselves  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  them  will  be  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  consequences. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  the  slave  holder 
feels  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  indignation  which  he 
sometimes  permits  to  agitate  him 
on  these  occasions,  and  I  sincere¬ 
ly  pity  the  individual  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  thus  embarrassed.  The 
happiness  of  the  slave  holder  is  a 
very  prominent  object  in  my  view. 
It  is  true  that  I  desire  the  relief  of 
the  slaves — but  I  desire  it  may  be 
effected  as  Jefferson  expresses 
himself,  “by  the  consent  of  their 
masters.”  I  wish  the  African  de¬ 
scendants  may  be  released  from 
the  miseries  under  which  they 
groan.  But  my  solicitude  does  not 
stop  here.  I  picture  to  my  mind 
the  rev/ards  of  virtue,  and  the 
calamaties  of  its  opposite  as  now 
at  the  option  of  those  who  are  in 
posession  of  power.  I  cannot 
consider  any  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  slave  states  as  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  consequences  of  the 
policy  which  may  be  ultimately 
adopted. 

There  is  an  awful  responsibility 
of  those  on  whose  decision  such 
momentous  consequences  are  to 
depend.  Neither  passion  nor  pre¬ 
judice,  the  bias  of  education,  nor 
motives  of  pecuniary  interest, 
should  be  allowed  to  influence  our 
opinion,  when  not  only  the  cries  of 
suffering  humanity, but  the  best  in¬ 


terest  of  our  country,  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  imperiously  de¬ 
mand  our  attention,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  our  best  judgments. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  African  descendants  are  our 
benefactors.  They  do  not  simply 
stand  on  even  ground  with  us,  en¬ 
tiled  to  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
rights  which  nature,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture  gave,  in  common  to  them  and 

us. - We  owe  them  a  debt  of 

immense  magnitude,  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  us,  and  for  services 
rendered  by  them. 

Pinkney  of  S.  C.  in  his  speech 
in  congress  on  the  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion  declared  “they  still  are  as  val¬ 
uable  a  part  of  our  population  as 
any  other  equl  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  They  were,  in  numerous 
instances  the  pioneers,  and  in  all 
the  laborers  of  your  armies,  to 
their  hands  were  owing  the  erect- 
tion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  for¬ 
tifications  for  the  protection  of  our 
country.”  And  again  he  says: — 
“All  the  exports  of  native  pro¬ 
ducts,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  inclusive,  for  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  only  about  18  millions 
of  dollars ;  while  those  among  the 
slave  holding  states,  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  Pennsylvania,  amounted 
to  thirty  two  millions,  or  there 
abouts — and  here  let  me  ask,  from 
whence  do  these  exports  arise? — 
By  whose  hands  were  they  made  ? 
I  answer,  entirely  by  the  slaves” 

- “these  valuable  inhabitants, 

without  whom  your  very  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  go  on.”  These 
are  forcible  remarks,  &  they  might 
have  been  considerably  extended. 
He  might  have  shewn  that  “these 
valuable  inhabitants”  have  fur- 
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nished  the  southern  gentlemen, 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life ;  have  nourished  them  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  sickness,  with  a  degree 
of  patience  and  assiduity,  that  de¬ 
mands  their  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude:  and  yet  when  these  very 

persons  are  liberated, - when  a 

master  from  a  sense  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  rights,  and  obligations  he  is 
under  for  their  faithful  services, 
declares  them  free — their  freedom 
(in  Virginia)  is  considered  acrime, 
and  for  that  single  cause  they  are 
ordered  into  exile — to  leave  their 
country, their  friends  snd  their  ten- 
derest  connections  in  nature,  with 
not  a  spot  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Globe  on  which  they  can  find  an 
asylum ;  but  wherever  they  go  they 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  the 
frowns  of  prejudice,  or  the  grasp 
of  unrestrained  violence. 

The  present  is  an  important 
crisis,  in  relation  to  this  subject. — 
The  late  discussion  in  congress 
brought  into  action  much  acrimony 
of  feeling,  and  no  doubt  a  retro¬ 
cession  of  public  opinion  in  the 
southern  states.  When  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  British  government 
abridged  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  American  people  —  when 
redress  of  grievances  was  denied, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  arms ,  for 
the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
United  States — when  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war  gathered  round  them, 
and  the  once  flattering  prospects 
were  involved  in  gloom — they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  e- 
vents  for  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
And  when  the  arduous  struggle 
was  over, the  impression  remained. 
They  had  made  a  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  that  All  men  are  created  equal. 
They  did  not  say  that  the  Ameri¬ 


cans  are  equal  to  the  British,  and 
superior  to  the  Africans,  and  “are 
endowed  by  their  Creator”  with 
the  privilege  of  being  free  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  holding  the  black 

people  in  slavery - No:  it  was 

not  on  such  a  proposition  that 
they  appealed  to  heaven. 

Conviction  gradually  rose  over 
motives  of  self  interest  —  slaves 
were  emancipated,  the  practice 
was  sanctioned  by  law,  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  highest  examples. — 

The  man  who  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  supported  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who  gave  freedom 
to  the  colonies,  gave  freedom  also 
to  his  slaves.  After  conducting 
his  country  to  Independence,  to 
peace  and  prosperity,  when  Eter¬ 
nity  was  opened  to  his  prospect,  at 
that  solemn  period  of  his  life,  he 
emancipated  his  slaves. — But  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
Southern  states  gradually  lost  the 
force  of  conviction  and  example; 
one  law  after  another  was  enacted 
to  operate  on  that  unhappy  class, 
until  finally  the  possession  of  li¬ 
berty  was  made  punishable  next 

to  murder  of  the  first  degree. - 

This  law  however  was  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  and  it  was  not 
generally  enforced.  Slavery  was 
still  acknowledged  to  be  a  moral 
and  political  evil :  in  other  words  a 
violation  of  theprecepts  of  religion, 
and  the  principles  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  The  discussion  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  question  however  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  public  opinion  in  a  re¬ 
trograde  direction,  where  motives 
of  interest  operated. — It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  peo¬ 
ple  came  forward  in  open  vindica¬ 
tion  of  slavery  on  the  grounds  of 
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religion  and  sound  policy.  They 
did  not  indeed  admit  it  to  be  a 
mere  nominal  impropriety.  It  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  congress  by 
Pinckney  of  S.  C.  that  the  slave 
“during  the  whole  of  his  life,  is 
free  from  care,  that  canker  of  the 
human  heart,  which  destroys  at 
least  one  half  of  the  thinking  part 
of  mankind,  and  from  which  a  fa¬ 
voured  few,  if  indeed,  any  can  be 
said  to  be  free ,” — “they  are  hap¬ 
pier  than  they  can  possibly  be  if 
free,” — “the  great  body  of  slaves 
are  happier  in  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  than  they  could  be  in  any 
other,  and  the  man  or  men  who 
would  attempt  to  give  them  their 
freedom  would  be  their  greatest 
enemies.”  He  denies  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  that  slavery  is 
repugnant  to  religion,  and  says  “If 
we  are  to  believe  that  this  world 
was  formed  by  a  great  and  Omni¬ 
potent  being :  that  nothing  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  here  but  by  his  will, 
and  then  throw  our  eyes  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  it,  we  should  form 
an  opinion  very  different  indeed 
from  that  assent,  that  slavery  was 
against  the  law  of  God.” 

These  sentiments  are,  no  doubt 
embibed  with  avidity  by  slave  hol¬ 
ders,  although  they  have  occular 
demonstration  that  the  slave  holds 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
sons  of  wretchedness.  That  the 
calls  of  nature  as  to  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging  are  not  comfortably 
supplied — that  not  only  his  per¬ 
son,  but  every  bound  of  attach¬ 
ment,  every  feeling  of  sensibility 
which  clings  about  his  heart  is 
completely  exposed  to  violence, 
and  lie  open  to  the  mercy  of  others. 

The  plea  of  example  and  usage 
when  applied  to  the  subject  of 


slavery,  is  considered  to  have  great 
force:  when  the  very  same  senti¬ 
ments,  had  they  been  advanced 
when  the  Declaration  of  I!n depen¬ 
dence  and  the  establishment  of  our 
Republic  were  under  considera¬ 
tion  would  have  consigned  their 
advocate  to  lasting  disgrace  and 
reprobation. 

Suppose  when  the  fathers  of 
American  Independence  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  deliberations,  some 
Orator  of  that  day  had  reminded 
the  venerable  assembly,  that  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in 
abundance — and  were  relieved  of 
the  cares  and  the  toils  of  self  go¬ 
vernment.  That  their  condition 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  Spanirds,  the  Russians,  the 
Greeks  or  the  Hottentots,  —  that 
the  experiment  of  republican  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  tried  and  had 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  the  eman- 
cipationof  negroes ,and  that  if  they 
believed  the  world  was  formed  by 
a  Great  Omnipotent  being,  and 
that  nothing  was  permitted  here 
but  by  his  will,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  Heaven  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  their  condition — 
and  if  they  would  cast  their  eyes 
over  the  various  quarters  of  the 
Globe,  and  take  a  retrospective 
view  to  the  most  remote  ages,  they 
would  form  an  opinion  very  differ¬ 
ent  indeed  from  that  asserted  that 
all  men  are  equal,  or  in  other 
words,  that  “slavery  was  against 
the  laws  of  God.”  What  would 
have  been  the  record  handed  down 
to  posterity  of  that  man?  But 
now,  sentiments  perfectly  similar, 
are  avowed  in  Congress,  they  are 
reiterated  in  State  Legislatures, 
they  are  acted  upon  in  courts  of 
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law,  and  they  influence  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  conduct  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals. 

That  the  whole  difficulty  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  removed  by  the  plea 
that  the  objects  on  whom  these  sen¬ 
timents  are  to  operate,  are  designa¬ 
ted  by  their  complexion;  but  in  this 
there  is  a  wide  range.  It  must  be 
remembered  however, that  they  are 
all  native  born  Americans ;  many 
of  them  sons  and  brothers  of  men 
of  distinguished  characters.  Men 
whose  bosoms  beat  in  unison  with 
the  victims  of  oppression  in  other 
countries.  But  this  affords  no  se¬ 
curity,  no  mitigation  of  their  hard 
lot.  In  vain  may  the  man  of  color 
plead  I  am  a  man  and  a  brother, 
— In  vain  may  he  claim  America 

for  his  country - It  would  be  to 

no  purpose  were  he  to  say  my  father 
fought  and  bled  for  American  In¬ 
dependence — or  mixes  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation. — He  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  lash  of  the  driver,  or  to 
an  exile  perhaps  more  dreadful. — 
His  precarious  home,  while  he  is 
permitted  to  claim  one,  is  no  sanc¬ 
tuary  to  him, - every  ruffian 

may  enter  with  impunity, and  com¬ 
mit  what  outrages  he  pleases — or 
he  may  be  driven  out  into  an  in¬ 
hospitable  world,  and  wherever 
he  goes  he  is  considered  an  alien 
or  an  object  of  legal  plunder. 

What  a  spectacle  do  we  present 
to  the  world !  What  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  must  be  excited  by  a  deliber¬ 
ate  contemplation  of  the  spectacle ! 
But  alas !  the  effect  is  not  confined 
to  the  mind  of  the  observer.  In  an 
enlightened  age, when  the  rights  of 
man  in  society  are  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  when  we  have  not  only  be¬ 
come  “jealous  of  our  rights  and 
proud  of  our  Independence,” - 


but  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
rights  of  mankind  at  large,  we  are 
found  completely  prostrating  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  near  two 
millions  of  humaan  beings,  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice.  And  not  only 
so :  we  strip  them  of  every  stimu¬ 
lus  to  laudable  exertion  within 
our  reach,  and  involve  them  at 
once  in  wretchedness  and  crime. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the 
people  of  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  states  know  nothing  about  sla¬ 
very  in  the  South.  This  may  be 
partially  true,  for  some  of  the  slave 
holders  themselves,  although  in  the 
midst  of  it,  know  very  little  of  its 
true  character.  They  consider  it 
merely  a  political  solicism,  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  very  bad  consequences, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  question.  They  little  think 
that  thousands  have  nothing  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  but  a  scant  allowance  of 
bread.  They  may  not  have  seen  a 
fellow  creature  suspended  in  the 
air,  his  body  mangled  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  recent  furrows — females,  per¬ 
haps  possessing  all  the  modest  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  sex,  stripped,  expos¬ 
ed,  and  lacerated  with  the  “cow 
hide!”  The  husband,  the  wife, 
the  parent,  or  the  child,  may  not 
have  chilled  their  hearts  with  the 
cries  of  anguish,  on  a  cruel  and 
hopeless  separation.  Yet  these 
are  not  phantoms  of  imagination. 
They  are  melancholy  realities. 

New  years  day ,  is  an  awful  an¬ 
niversary  to  the  slave.  —  On  that 
day,  such  as  are  to  be  hired  out 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  exposed 
to  the  highest  bidder  —  like  cattle 
at  a  vendue.  On  these  occasions, 
the  slaves  to  be  hired,  and  such 
of  their  friends  as  are  permitted 
I  to  attend,  —  form  a  melancholy 
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group - deep,  painful  anxiety 

pictured  on  their  countenances, 
which  are  frequently  marked  with 
tears.  —  The  bidders,  form  a  per¬ 
fect  contrast  with  these  —  full  of 
hilarity  they  dash  among  the 
croud,  interrogate  the  slaves,  &  fre¬ 
quently  descend  in  their  examina¬ 
tions  to  freedoms  that  decency  re¬ 
coils  at.  The  crier  vociferates  his 
commendations,  while  the  poor 
creatures  appear  like  a  criminal 
at  the  place  of  execution. 

One  circumstance  which  occur¬ 
red  under  my  own  observation, 
in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  I 
shall  never  forget.  A  negro  was 
set  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
one  of  the  bidders  was  a  man 
with  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
live.  —  He  took  the  liberty  of  ma¬ 
king  it  known.  —  The  crier  replied 
that  “he  should  live  with  any 
man  that  would  hire  him.”  The 
negro  replied  “I  beg  your  pardon 
sir.”  This  intolerable  insolence 
was  not  to  be  borne  —  The  crier 
leaped  from  his  stand  and  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  loaded  whip 
laid  on  his  blows  on  the  negroes 
bare  head  until  the  blood  flowed 
in  profusion,  and  the  arm  of  the 
crier  was  seized.  —  It  so  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  negro  to  save  his 
head  raised  his  hand  to  receive 
the  blows.  The  crier  was  vers¬ 
ed  in  law,  and  he  recollected  that 
there  was  a  law  which  enacted 
that  if  a  negro  raised  his  hand  a- 
gainst  a  white  man,  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  thirty-nine  lashes - The 

sentence  was  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him,  and  without 
hesitation  executed.  He  received 
it  on  his  bare  back.  From  the 
place  of  punishment  he  was  led 
through  the  street,  his  body  nak¬ 


ed  and  bleeding  with  the  wounds, 
and  lodged  in  jail. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  sub¬ 
ject  further,  to  draw  the  portrait 
of  domestic  slavery,  though  from 
my  long  residence  among  scenes 
of  the  kind,  I  could  enumerate  a 
long  catalogue  of  transactions, 
harrowing  to  every  humane  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  nature.  My  object  is 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  concerned,  to  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  The 
slave  has  no  barrier  against  out¬ 
rage,  he  is  always  exposed  to  it, 
and  frequently  suffers  it. 

And  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  as  in  natural  so  in  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  —  action  and  re-action  are 
equal - It  is  unnecessary  to  de¬ 

scend  at  present  to  an  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  mode  of  operation  of  this 
re-action.  Its  reality  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  if  no  further,  at  least  of  a  law 
of  nature.  The  principles  of  so¬ 
cial  order  are  not  of  human  con¬ 
trivance,  but  are  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  laws  as  immutable  as  those 
which  retain  the  planets  in  their 

orbits.  As  soon  mav  these  forsake 

* 

their  stated  courses,  as  man,  can 
commit  an  injury  on  his  fellow 
man  without,  at  the  same  time 
committing  an  injury  on  himself. 
It  is  not  in  the  West  Indies,  alone 
nor  the  manners  of  the  Southern 
planters,  that  we  find  these  prin¬ 
ciples  involved - The  counter¬ 

part  of  a  violation  of  moral  order, 
is  frequently  permitted  for  a  while 
to  lie  deep  among  the  secrets  of 
inscrutable  Wisdom. 

It  is  from  this  view  that  the 
subject  acquires,  its  full,  impos¬ 
ing  aspect,  and  the  philonthropist 
is  drawn  into  deep  commisera¬ 
tion  for  the  master  and  the  slave. 
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MISSOURI  QUESTION. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  I  promis¬ 
ed  to  notice  in  this  work,  the  speeches 
of  those  who  might  eminently  advocate 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  have  been  so 
overrun  with  matter  that  it  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  now.  Although  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  to  be  out  of  season  to  no¬ 
tice  the  speeches  of  the  last  session  of 
congress  on  the  grand  question  of  the 

admission  of  slavery  into  the  Missouri, 
yet  when  it  is  considered  that  this  pa¬ 
per  was  not  published  at  that  time, 
and  that  some  of  the  eminent  speeches 
then  delivered  on  the  occasion  goes  to 
shew  the  impolicy  of  slavery  in  general, 
and  how  far  it  is  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  our  government,  I  think  best  not  to 
omit  some  of  them.  Those  who  have 
been  conversant  with  public  papers  du¬ 
ring  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  con¬ 
gress,  and  therefore  will  not  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  them  again,  will  I  hope 
be  good  enough  to  suffer  me  to  give  them 
a  place  here  for  the  use  of  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  not  taken  other  papers, 
and  know  but  little  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  handled. — 
And  inasmuch  as  I  expect  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  will  likely  come  before  congress 
again  at  the  ensuing  session,  when  Mis¬ 
souri  offers  her  constitution  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be 
filling  up  the  Emancipator  with  a  de¬ 
bate  which  has  become  uninteresting  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  once  acted  upon. 

I  shall  begin  first  with  a  small  treatise 
by  Daniel  Raymond  Esq.  and  then 
proceed  to  give  Sergeants  spsech  on 
the  subject.  By  the  time  these  are  gone 
through  I  expect  to  have  something  new 
from  the  ensuing  session  of  congress. 


Many  of  the  observations  contained 
in  them  are  so  excellent  that  they  can 
seldom  come  out  of  season,  and  merit  a 
plaee  in  every  man’s  library,  and  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  on  every  fron- 
ticepiece,  and  in  indelliable  characters 
on  the  heart  of  every  republican  and 
friend  of  man. 

“There  is  no  subject  so  interesting 
and  important  to  the  real  lovers  of  their 
country,  as  that  of  slavery,  because  there 
is  none  which  involves  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country  in 
so  great  a  degree — none  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties  in  remedying.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  parties,  slave-holders  or 
not,  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  curse 
our  country  is  afflicted  with — it  is  a  foul 
stain  upon  our  national  escutcheon — A 
canker  which  is  corroding  the  moral  & 
political  vitals  of  of  our  country.  There 
is  but  one  voice  on  this  subject,  and  that 
is  the  voice  of  condemnation,  as  an  enor¬ 
mous,  and  an  alarming  evil. 

But  although  there  is  such  an  union 
of  sentiment,  as  to  the  existance  and 
nature  of  the  evil,  there  is  a  vast  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  for  its  correction  or  its  cure. 

The  true  policy  of  every  wise  legisla¬ 
tor  is  to  consider  his  country  immortal, 
and  to  legislate  for  it  as  if  it  were  to 
exist  forever;  but  unfortunately  most  le¬ 
gislators  act  as  though  they  thought  their 
country  as  short  lived  as  themselves,  & 
instead  of  adopting  a  policy,  which  is  to 
look  prospectively  to  future  generations 
and  centuries;  they  adopt  a  policy  which 
looks  only  to  themselves  and  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  race.  Unless  the  fruits  of  a  policy 
are  to  be  gathered  by  themselves, — they 
think  it  unworthy  their  attention.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  regard  to  their  policy  towards 
their  slaves.  They  reprobate  slavery  as 
the  eldest  and  greatest  curse,  and  at  the 
same  time  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  it  to  the  latest 
generations.  They  affect  to  despise  the 
traitor,  but  they  love  the  treason.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  bold  charge,  but  I 
trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  good; 
which,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  be  very  ready 
to  retract. 

A  writer  in  the  Federal  Gazette  of  the 
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23d  of  Nov.  under  the  signature  of  Pho- 
cion,  says,  “since  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  every  state  has  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  humane  work  of  freeing  our 
country  from  this  curse, — or  where  this 
could  not  be  done  with  safety  to  the  state 
or  advantage  to  the  slaves,  in  ameliorat¬ 
ing  their  condition.”  This  writer  speaks 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  southern 
public  on  this  subject;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
show  before  I  conclude,  that  the  southern 
states,  Maryland  excepted,  not  only  have 
not  done  any  thing  towards  freeing  our 
country  from  this  curse;  but  that  they 
have  on  the  contrary  done  and  are  doing 
all  in  their  power,  both  to  magnify  the 
curse  beyond  all  calculation,  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  to  the  latest  ages.  That  un¬ 
der  the  policy  they  are  now  pursuing, 
the  evil  will  continue  to  encrease  in  a 
geometrical,  ratio,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  its  ever  being  ameliorated 
nay  farther,  that  the  policy  they  are  now 
pursuing, — and  the  policy  they  wish  the 
U.  States  to  adopt,  will  not  only  magni¬ 
fy  and  perpetuate  the  evil  in  the  present 
slave  holding  states,  but  will  extend  it  in 
all  its  horrors  over  a  vast  and  boundless 
tract  of  country.  I  allude  to  the  policy 
of  permitting  the  new  states  west  of  the 

Mississippi, - to  become  slave  holding 

states.  And  here  I  will  observe,  that  if 
the  admission  of  slaves  in  the  western 
world,  would  diminish  the  evil  in  the  old 
slave  states,  I  would  say  let  them,  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  I  believe,  I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  oeconomy,  that  the  admission  of 
slaves  in  the  western  states,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  evil  in  the  old  states, 
will  have  directly  the  contrary  effect  that 
it  will  be  the  very  means  of  preventing 
the  southern  states  from  ever  ridding 
themselves  of  that  curse.  I  shall  also 
endeavor  to  free  myself  from  the  charge 
which  Phocion  brings  against  the  east¬ 
ern  writers  and  eastern  presses,  of  “up- 
raiding  their  neighbours,  when  they  can 
suggest  no  remedy  for  the  evil  for  which 
they  upraid  them.” 

The  idea,  however,  that  this  curse  is 
to  be  increased  and  perpetuated  thro’  all 
succeeding  generations,  is  very  appall¬ 
ing,  and  our  southern  politicians  either 
refrain  from  looking  at  so  forbidding  a 
picture,  or  they  cast  about  for  some  re¬ 
medy,  which  they  flatter  themselves, 
may  mitigate  its  horrors.  I  shall  attempt 


to  show  that  they  have  not  yet  devised 
any  plan  that  can  in  the  smallest  percep¬ 
tible  degree,  effect  their  purpose,  and 
that  their  policy  is  in  fact  increasing  and 
perpetuating  the  evil  upon  their  posteri¬ 
ty.  Slavery  is  a  poisonous  plant  of  vi¬ 
gorous  and  rapid  growth — plant  but  a 
scion  in  any  soil,  and  it  will  soon  spread 
forth  its  pestiferous  branches,  oversha¬ 
dowing,  choaking  and  finally  destroying 
every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  scheme  most  relied  on  at  present 
for  eradicating  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
our  soil,  is  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
if  we  will  listen  without  examination  of 
the  premises,  to  the  fair  and  flattering 
promises  and  anticipations  of  some  of 
its  zealous,  philanthropic  and  highly 
praiseworthy  members,  we  shall  be  led 
to  believe,  that  it  will  one  day  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  of  its  founders.  But 
let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves,  and  in  so  doing,  be  induced  to 
rely  upon  a  fallacious  hope;  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  more  efficient  means.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  unfriendly  to 
the  Colonization  Society.  Such  is  not 
the  fact — I  am  a  member  of  that  society 
— I  applaud  the  motives  of  its  founders 
— and  I  believe  it  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  and  so  believing,  I 
am  ready  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power. 

But  I  say  it  is  wholly  and  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
professed  object;  and  must  and  would 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  so;  if  it  should 
receive  the  united  support  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  colonize  the  whole,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country;  and  of  course  no 
sensible  impression  can  be  made  upon 
the  evil  of  slavery.  I  am  ready  to  grant, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  fact  is  so,  that  a 
flourishing  colony  may  be  established  in 
Africa,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  send  to  that  colony  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  annual  increase  of  the  black  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  country.  That  being 
the  fact,  and  as  population  increases  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  by  that  means,  to  make  any  percep¬ 
tible  deminution  of  the  number  of  blacks 
in  our  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
curse  of  slavery  will  continue  to  increase 
and  that  in  a  geometrical  ratio  too,  in 
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spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Society. 
But  suppose  it  were  possible  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  send  a  greater  number  annually 
to  this  colony,  than  the  annual  increase 
of  the  blacks  by  procreation;  a  supposi¬ 
tion  necessary  in  order  to  make  any  di¬ 
minution  of  the  present  number  of  our 
blacks,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  colo¬ 
ny  to  receive  them  into  its  bosom?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  colony  were  now  established,  & 
in  as  flourishing  condition  as  could  be 
expected  by  its  most  sanguine  promoters? 
and  suppose  it  contained  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  How  many  emigrants  would  it 
be  able  to  receive  in  one  year?  Could 
it  receive  ten  thousand?  Surely  not — 
that  number  could  neither  find  employ¬ 
ment  nor  support — they  would  endan¬ 
ger  and  probably  overturn  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  should  suppose  one  or  two 
thousand  at  most,  would  be  as  many  as 
it  could  with  safety  receive.  How  ma¬ 
ny  could  one  of  our  western  territories 
(containing  10,000  inhabitants)  receive 
in  one  year?  Could  it  receive  any  in¬ 
definite  number?  Must  not  that  number 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  numbers  alrea¬ 
dy  there,  in  order  to  find  support,  pro¬ 
tection,  employment,  and  be  subject  to 
the  existing  government?  And  can  it 
be  supposed  a  colony  in  Africa  will  en¬ 
joy  more  advantages,  or  be  on  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  footing,  than  a  colony  in  our  own 
country,  and  of  our  own  free,  enlighten¬ 
ed  and  industrious  citizens.  Suppose 
half  a  million  of  emigrants,  a  twentieth 
part  of  our  population  were  to  land  in 
our  country,  in  one  year,  could  we  find 
them  support  and  employment,  &  would 
they  not  endanger  our  government? 

I  say  then  that  emigrants  to  a  colony, 
must  bear  a  proportion,  and  that  a  small 
one,  to  the  existing  numbers  in  the  colo¬ 
ny,  and  of  course  that  if  the  colony  was 
now  established  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  it  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  receive  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  annual  increase  of  our  black 
population. 

The  present  annual  increase  of  the 
black  population  by  procreation  is  at 
least  40,000;  and  does  any  man  believe 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  whole 
United  States,  in  one  hundred  years  to 
establish  a  colony  in  Africa,  capable  of 
receiving  40,000  emigrants?  It  will  be  re¬ 
collected  also,  that  population  increases 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  &  that  our  black 


population  doubles  at  a  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation  at  least  three  times  in  a  century. 
Let  any  one  then,  who  is  apt  at  arithma- 
tic,  tell  what  will  be  the  annual  increase 
of  our  black  population,  a  century  hence, 
and  then  say  whether  he  thinks  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  any  Society,  however 
powerful,  to  colonize  a  number  equal  to 
the  then  annual  increase;  a  thing  that 
must  be  done  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
black  population  to  the  number  it  shall 
then  be.  The  idea  then  that  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  can  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  any  perceptible  effect  in 
eradicating  slaves  from  our  soil,  is  utter¬ 
ly  chimerical.  It  follows  also,  that  we 
and  our  posterity  are  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  curse,  to  the  latest  ages,  unless  some 
other  remedy  is  provided.  And  can  the 
idea  be  for  a  moment  endured,  that  for 
countless  ages  this  poisonous  plant  is  to 
infest  our  soil,  blasting  as  with  mildew, 
the  beautiful  tree  of  liberty?  Can  we  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  that  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow  creatures  for  ages  to 
come  shall  be  born  to  drag  out  wretched 
lives  of  slavery!  Shall  we  leave  our  pos¬ 
terity  to  grapple  with  this  monster  of 
iniquity,  and  possibly  if  not  probably  be 
finally  overcome  in  the  struggle?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  if  it  be  possible,  la¬ 
bour  to  eradicate  it  ourselves,  before  it 
takes  deeper  root  in  our  soil,  and  before 
its  present  formidable  trunk  shall  become 
ten  fold  more  formidable?  It  is  an  axi¬ 
om  as  true  as  the  first  problem  in  Euclid, 
that  if  left  to  itself  it  will  every  year  be¬ 
come  more  inveterate  and  more  formida¬ 
ble.  The  policy  that  the  southern  states 
have  for  twenty  years  pursued  and  are 
now  pursuing,  will  as  surely  and  rapidly 
increase  the  curse  as  that  the  human 
species  themselves  will  increase  &  mul¬ 
tiply. 

But  I  am  asked  what  remedy  can  we 
adopt  for  the  evil?  Is  there  any  means 
by  which  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  this 
curse,  without  doing  violence  to  the  poor 
slaves,  and  without  violating  the  laws  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  without  en¬ 
dangering  our  own  safety?  I  do  humbly 
trust  there  are  such  means — I  do  verily 
believe,  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  this  curse 
without  doing  violence  or  injustice  to 
any  man;  without  offending  against  the 
laws  of  religion  or  morality,  and  without 
endangering  our  own  safety;  and  these 
means  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating. 
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Previous,  however,  to  doing  this,  I  must 
crave  the  patience  of  the  reader,  while  I 
state  a  few  statistical  facts  and 
calculations,  as  premises  from 
which  my  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
— I  will  also  observe  that  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  slavery  from  our  country,  is,  and 
necessarily  must  be  a  work  of  time.  A 
century  to  an  individual  is  a  long  time; 
but  to  a  nation,  a  short  one,  and  a  poli¬ 
cy  which  looks  prospectively  a  century 
and  no  more,  may  be  a  short  sighted  pol¬ 
icy  for  a  young,  a  rising,  and  rapidly 
growing  nation  in  numbers,  wealth,  pow¬ 
er  and  glory.  Our  policy  in  regard  to 
the  black  population  of  our  country,  must 
not  be  a  policy  of  years,  but  of  centuries. 

The  first  proposition  which  I  will  lay 
down,  is,  That  in  our  country,  a  free 
black  population  does  not  increase  by  pro¬ 
creation  so  fast  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  as  a  white  population  in  a 
non  slave  holding  state. 

2.  That  a  free  black  population  does 
not  increase  so  fast  by  procreation  as  a 
slave  population. 

3.  That  the  white  population  in  a 
slave  state  does  not  increase  so  fast  by 
at  least  30  or  40  per  cent.in  twenty  years, 
as  the  same  population  does  in  a  state 
where  there  are  none,  or  but  few  slaves. 

4.  That  a  slave  population  increases 
by  procreation,  faster  than  the  white  po¬ 
pulation  in  a  slave  state. 

And  5.  (As  a  corollary  from  the  fore¬ 
going  propositions)  that  in  proportion  as 
you  restrain  the  increase  of  a  slave  po¬ 
pulation,  you  promote  the  increase  of  the 
white  population;  and  then  the  question 
for  politicians  to  decide,  arises,  to  wit: 
Whether  that  policy  is  best  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  increase  of  a  free  white  popu¬ 
lation,  by  restraining  the  increase  of  a 
slave  population,  or  that  which  promotes 
the  increase  of  a  slave  population,  by 
restraining  the  increase  of  a  free  white 
population.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt 
upon  this  question?  Does  that  man 
live  and  breathe  the  air  of  this  free  coun¬ 
try,  who  would  dare  to  say,  that  a  legis¬ 
lature  ought  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in 
adopting  that  policy  which  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  increase  of  a  white  population, 
rather  than  of  a  black  slave  population? 
If  there  be  such  a  man,  he  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  species. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  these  propo¬ 
sitions  are  true  or  false.  And  here  I 


will  premise,  that  I  will  ask  no  man  to 
give  his  credence  to  any  one  of  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  proved  by  incontrovertable 
facts — facts  which  he  cannot  himself  de¬ 
ny.  But  when  so  proved,  I  trust  every 
honest  and  candid  man  who  loves  his 
country  more  than  his  pelf,  will  not  only 
believe,  but  act  upon  them,  and  use  his 
influence  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  data  of  my  calculations  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  census  collected  by  the 
laws  of  Congress,  in  1790  and  1810. — 
Unless  these  data  are  false,  or  unless 
figures  will  He,  the  conclusion  must  be 
true.  In  1790,  the  whole  number  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  was  697,697. 
In  1810,  the  whole  amount  of  slaves 


was  1,191,364 

Total  increase  in  20  years  463,667 

The  ratio  of  increase  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  was  70  per 
cent  and  a  fraction. 

From  the  above  amount 
deduct  37,667  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Louisiana  in 
1810,  and  it  leaves  455,996 

The  nett  amount  of  increase  in  the  old 

United  States  in  20  years.  And  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  increase  in  20  years,  was  65  and 
a  fraction  per  cent. 

But  admitting  that  the  slave  population 
in  the  United  States,  increases  in  a  ra¬ 
tio  of  only  60  per  cent  in  20  years,  and 
the  slave  population  at  the  next  census 
will  be  1,541,773 

And  in  1830,  it  will  be  1,906,182 

And  the  annual  increase 
during  that  period,  will  be  35,740 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  free  black 
population,  which  may 
be  estimated  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  calculation,  annu¬ 
ally  at  5,000 

Does  any  one  befieve  that  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society  can  grapple  with  such  a 
many  headed  monster  as  this,  with  any 
hope  of  victory?  It  could  make  no  more 
impression  upon  such  a  mass  of  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  population,  than  a  man 
could  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  lading  buckets  full  from  it. 

In  1790,  the  white  population  in  the 
five  N.  England  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  was 

1,778,510 


In  1810,  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  same  states,  was  3,408,899 
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The  total  increase  in  20 
years,  was  1,760,389 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  in  these 
states,  was  99  pr  cent,  wanting  a  fraction. 

The  black  population,  (I  shall  call  it 
the  free  black  population  as  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  so)  in  those  states  in 
1790,  was  80,180 

In  1810  the  free  black  po¬ 
pulation  in  those  states,  was  119,450 

The  total  increase  in  20 
years,  was  39,270 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  that  time  of 
the  free  black  population  of  those  states, 
was  48  per  cent,  and  a  small  fraction. — 
The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  free  black 
population,  not  being  quite  half  so  great 
as  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  white  po¬ 
pulation.  Unaccountable  as  this  may 
appear,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  submit  it  to 
any  intelligent  man,  whether  it  can  be 
accounted  for  without  admitting  the 
truth  of  my  first  proposition. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  is 
no  emigration  of  free  blacks,  or  indeed 
of  any  blacks,  from  any  of  those  States: 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable 
emigration  of  blacks  to  them  from  the 
other  states,  especially  of  runaway 
slaves.  Admitting  that  some  emigrate 
to  Ohio  from  those  states,  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  the  fact,)  and  still  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whites  that  emigrate  from  those 
states  is  ten  to  one  of  the  blacks  that 
emigrate  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  slave  po¬ 
pulation  increases  much  faster  by  pro¬ 
creation  than  a  free  black  population. — 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  blacks 
of  these  states,  during  this  period,  were 
slaves,  and  of  course,  the  increase  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
had  all  the  blacks  of  these  states  been 
free,  so  that  the  above  estimate  shows 
a  much  greater  increase  of  the  free  black 
population  in  proportion  to  the  white 
population  than  is  actually  true.  Neither 
can  this  difference  be  accounted  for  by 
the  emigration  of  whites  to  those  states. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  em¬ 
igration  from  those  states,  from  the 

year  1790  to  the  year  1810, - was 

vastly  greater  than  the  emigration  to 
them,  including  all  foreigners.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union,  (and  it  might 
almost  be  said,  a  place  on  the  globe,) 
which  has  not  a  large  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  those  states;  and  the  states 


of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  been  settled, 
almost  exclusively,  by  emigrants  from 
them.  The  fact,  then,  incontestibly  is, 
that  the  difference  between  the  increase 
of  a  white  population  and  a  free  black 
population  in  our  country,  is  much  grea¬ 
ter  than  appears  by  the  above  estimate, 
that  is,  that  a  white  population  will  more 
than  double  twice,  while  a  free  black  pop¬ 
ulation  is  doubling  once. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  account  for  this 
curious  fact, — it  is  enough  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  show  that  it  is  a  fact;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  upon 
philosophical  principles.  The  blacks  do 
not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
whites  in  a  civil  point  of  view. — They 
are  more  degraded — they  have  not  the 
same  motives  for  exertion  and  of  course 
they  are  not  so  industrious,  enterprising, 
and  provident  as  the  whites,  and  do  not 
marry  and  raise  so  many  children.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  new  discovery  in  the 
science  of  population,  that  the  lowest 
classes  of  society  do  not  raise  so  many 
children  as  the  middle  classes. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  a  free 
black  population  does  not  increase  so 
fast  by  procreation  as  a  slave  population. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  proved.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  1810,  increased  65 
per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  exclusive  of  the 
slaves  in  Louisiana;  whereas  the  increase 
of  the  free  black  population  in  the  same 
slave-holding  states,  was  only  48  and  a 
fraction  per  cent,  in  the  same  time,  which 
by  the  way,  is  an  over  estimate  for  a 
black  population  entirely  free,  because 
a  large  portion  of  what  are  called  a 
free  black  population  in  these  states, 
were,  in  fact,  slaves,  and  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  if  they  had  been  all 
free. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  during  a  part 
of  this  period,  the  slave  population  was 
increased  by  importations  from  Africa 
and  other  places,  the  slave  trade  not 
having  been  prohibited  till  1802.  Al¬ 
though  the  importations  in  point  of  fact, 
have  not  been  great  enough  to  produce 
a  twentieth  part  of  this  difference  of  in¬ 
crease,  yet  for  the  sake  of  preventing  all 
cavilling  on  this  point,  and  of  convincing 
the  most  incredulous,  let  us  examine  it 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  slave  population  (I  shall  call 
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such,  because  it  was  almost  entirely  so) 
in  Georgia,  1790,  was  29,662 

In  1810,  it  was  107,019 

The  ratio  of  increase  was  267  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  in  20  years. 

In  Kentucky  the  slave  population  in 
1790  was  12,544 

In  1810,  it  was  82,284 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  was 
554  and  a  fraction  per  cent. 

This  enormous  increase  of  the  slave 
population  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky  in 
20  years,  was  produced  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  emigration  from  the  other  states. 
And  from  this  fact  I  have  an  important 
conclusion  to  draw  hereafter.  I  will  just 
allude  to  it  here.  The  emigration  to  those 
states  was  principally  from  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  the  curse  of 
slavery  has  not  been  at  all  diminish¬ 
ed  in  these  states.  The  poisonous  plant 
has  been  transplanted  from  these  elder 
states  to  the  new— it  has  taken  deep 
root  and  flourished  in  a  most  alarming 
degree,  yet  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
the  parent  stock  is  not  in  the  least  aba¬ 
ted  or  retarded. — The  same  observations 
apply  to  Tennessee  and  the  other  new 
states  holding  slaves. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  calculations. — 
In  North  Carolina  the  slave  population 
in  1790  was  105,547 

In  1810  it  was  179,090 

The  increase  of  slave  population  in  20 
years  was  70  per  cent,  wanting  a  small 
fraction. 

In  S.  Carolina  the  slave  population  in 
1790  was  108,395 

In  1810  it  was  200,909 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  was  84 
per  cent,  and  a  small  fraction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  Carolinas 
the  slave  population  increases  at  from 
70  to  eighty-four  per  cent,  in  20  years, 
while  the  free  black  population  does  not 
increase  more  than  48  per  cent,  in  the 
same  time,  at  the  greatest,  and  probably 
not  more  than  35  or  40  per  cent.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  into  the  Carolinas 
was  not  prohibited  till  1808,  this  excess 
of  increase  is  owing  to  importation. — 
But  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  a- 
bout  those  states,  knows  that  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  slaves  from  those  states  to 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  has 
been  much  greater  since  1790  than  the 
importation  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


But  let  us  proceed  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  where  the  same  objection  will 
not  apply.  In  1778  Virginia  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  that  state,  not  only  from  Africa  but 
from  the  neighboring  states.  In  1783 
Maryland  passed  a  similar  law.  These 
laws  have  been  in  force  in  these  states 
ever  since  with  the  exception  that  Ma¬ 
ryland  permitted  the  exiles  from  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  to  bring  their  slaves  into  this  state 
from  1793  till  1797.  The  increase  of 
slaves  in  these  states  therefore,  is  entire¬ 
ly  by  procreation.  There  has,  during 
all  the  time  since  1790,  been  a  constant 
efflux  from  these  states,  to  Georgia  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  all  the  western 

slave  holding  states. - Slave  owners 

moving  from  these  states,  not  only  took 
their  slaves  with  them,  but  there  has  been 
a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on  from 
these  states,  particularly  Maryland,  to 
the  south  and  west. — Thousands  have 
been  carried,  or  rather,  chained  together, 
and  driven  off  annually.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  let  us  see  whether  the 
curse  of  slavery  has  been  at  all  dimin¬ 
ished  in  these  states,  or  whether  the  ori¬ 
ginal  stock  does  not  still  flourish  in  all 
its  vigour. 

The  slave  population  in  Virginia,  in 
1790,  was  365,493 

In  1810,  it  was  423,088 

The  ratio  of  increase,  in  20  years,  is  38 
and  a  fraction  per  cent. 

In  1790,  the  slave  population  of  Ma¬ 
ryland  was  111,079 

In  1810,  it  was  145,429 

The  ratio  of  increase,  in  20  years,  is  31 
per  cent,  wanting  a  small  fraction.  It  is 
to  be  observed  in  relation  to  Maryland, 
that,  in  1810,  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
black  population  of  the  state  was  free. — 
The  part  which  was  free  did  not  increase 
so  fast  as  if  they  had  been  slaves,  but  I 
have  made  the  calculation  as  though  they 
were  all  slaves.  The  result,  therefore, 
shows  too  small  an  increase  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  slave  population.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation  applies,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  all  the  other  states. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Kentucky  has 

been  settled  principally  by  Virginia. - 

It  was  formerly  a  part  of  that  state.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  in 
Kentucky,  are  Virginia  slaves,  or  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Virginia  slaves. 

Now,  take  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to- 
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gether,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
slave  population  is  about  59  per  cent,  in 
20  years. 

From  these  various  estimates,  then,  it 
appears,  that,  taking  the  whole  slave  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  U.  States  together,  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  is  65  per  cent,  and 
a  fraction  in  20  years.  While  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  free  blacks,  in  the  non 
slave-holding  states,  is  only  48  per  cent, 
supposing  all  the  blacks  in  these  states 
to  be  free,  which  not  being  the  case,  this 
last  estimate  is  much  too  large. 

That  in  all  the  other  states,  except  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ratio  of  increase  is  much  grea¬ 
ter.  That  the  proportional  small  increase 
of  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  can 
be  accounted  for  from  other  sufficient  cau¬ 
ses,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  hereafter. 
I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that 
my  second  proposition  is  established. 

{To  be  continued.) 


POINDEXTER’S  LETTER. 

I  promised  in  my  last  number  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Gov.  George 
Poindexter’s  letter,  which,  from  its  sin¬ 
gularity,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  I 
thought  proper  to  publish,  as  may  be  seen 
in  page  91. 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  seems  ra¬ 
ther  displeased  than  otherwise  at  my 
sending  him  the  Emancipator,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  him  that  I  had  no  such  intentions, 
nor  did  I  expect  to  receive  any  thing 
from  him  for  it,  having  directed  one  to 
every  governor  in  the  union.  Three  be¬ 
sides  himself  have  given  me  to  understand 
they  did  not  want  them.  The  governors 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  wraped  them  up 
carefully  in  newspaper  form,  and  direct¬ 
ed  them  back  to  me  without  subjecting 
me  to  more  than  newspaper  postage, 
which  was  gentleman  like,  but  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  sent  his  pa¬ 
per  back  wraped  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  authorised  the  postmaster  to  charge 
$1  postage,  and  Poindexter  subjected 
me  to  25  cents  to  inform  me  he  did  not 
“wish  to  receive  it  on  any  terms”  altho’ 
he  professes  to  think  in  the  next  breath 
that  the  business  of  itself  is  so  poor  that 
it  must  be  supported  by  an  association  of 
individuals  in  some  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

liThe  'price  demanded  for ”  rny  “ sheet 


annually  is  to”  his  “mind  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that”  I  “represent  an  association 
of  individuals  in  another  section  of  the 
United  States,  who  bear  the  expense  of 
the  work”  I  “have  undertaken,  and  re¬ 
ward”  my  “labours,  &  that  “my”  position 
in  the  western  country  has  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  economy.” 

Conclusive  as  he  may  think  the  low 
price  of  my  paper  is,  that  I  am  employed 
and  rewarded  by  an  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  another  section  of  the  United 

States,  it  is  all  a  mistake. - When  I 

began  the  publication  I  had  but  about 
half  a  dozen  subscribers,  and  the  whole 
of  them  citizens  of  this  state.  Neither 
they,  nor  any  other  “association  of  indi¬ 
viduals,”  do  “bear  the  expense  of  the 
work”  in  any  other  way  than  to  pay 
their  dollar  for  the  paper  annually,  as  is 
usual  for  subscribers  for  common  news 
papers.  No  person  or  persons  have  any 
part  or  share  in  either  the  expenses  or 
profits  but  myself.  But  to  the  praise  of 
my  patrons  be  it  said,  they  have  multipli¬ 
ed  already  until,  if  they  continue  to  pay 
me  punctually  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar 
annually  for  the  Emancipator,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  it  will  clear  me  something 
to  enable  me  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
with.  And  on  the  scale  of  doing  good 
I  think  I  should  make  a  great  sacrifice 
were  I  to  exchange  business  with  him, 
altho’  he  thinks  himself  a  great  man,  and 
a  governor.  He  thinks  my  position  has 
been  selected  in  the  western  country  with 
a  view  to  economy.  W  hat  Providence 
(which  it  seems  he  believes  in)  had  in  view 
in  casting  my  lot  here  I  cannot  fully  tell, 
having  lived  in  and  near  this  place  from 
a  child,  but  no  doubt  he  had  some  “ view 
to  economy ”  in  it,  as  he  is  a  great  econ¬ 
omist;  and  if  men  would  not  act  so  coun¬ 
ter  as  they  do  to  his  economy,  “the  bond  of 
social  harmony,”  would  not  be  severed 
as  it  now  is  between  the  master  and  the 
slave, but  would  be  “cherished  &  strength¬ 
ened,”  individually,  and  collectively,  “in 
every  part  of  the  union,”  and  those  who 
would  dare  to  sever  or  interrupt  it,  by 
oppressing  the  weak,  wThom  the  strong, 
by  the  udefiled  laws  of  society,  are  bound 
to  protect,  would  be  thought  “totally  un¬ 
worthy  of  public”  confidence. 

He  says  that  “the  same  providence 
which  has  permitted  African  slavery 
in  the  new  world  will  point  to  the  period 
of  its  happy  termination.” 
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Looking  into  Walkers  Dictionary  for 
a  diffinition  of  the  word  permit,  I  find 
the  signification  so  various  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  Poindexter 
intended  to  convey  by  using  that  word. 
The  verb  active  to  permit ,  signifies,  “to 
allow  without  command;  to  suffer  with¬ 
out  authorising  or  approving;  to  allow,  to 
suffer,  to  resign.  In  this  last  sense  not 
very  properly  used” 

The  substantive  “permit,”  signifies  “a 
written  permission  from  an  officer  for 
transporting  goods  from  place  to  place, 
shewing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been 
paid.” 

If  the  first  signification  of  the  word  be 
taken  for  Poindexter’s  meaning,  it  only 
amounts  to  this,  that  inasmuch  as  provi¬ 
dence  did  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Africans  into  slavery,  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  any  thing  tending  to  re¬ 
lease  them  from  their  bondage.  All  the 
evils  that  do  exist  are  permitted  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  and  according  to  Poin¬ 
dexter’s  doctrine,  we  ought  not  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them,  especially  in  a  way  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  do  them  away, 
(but  may  continue  them  as  long  as  we 
please)  until  providence  by  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  effort  out  of  his  ordinary  economy, 
or  means  of  working,  shall  “ point  to  the 
period  of  its  happy  termination” 

Providence  works  by  means,  and  if  we 
charge  him  with  the  crime  of  introducing 
them  into  slavery  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  wicked  and  worse  than  brutish 
men,  let  us  allow  him  the  privilege,  and 
give  him  the  credit  of  releasing  them  from 
their  bondage  through  the  instrumentali¬ 
ty  of  the  better  class.  The  general  in¬ 
terest  which  at  this  time  prevails, may  we 
not  conclude  is  hastening  “ the  period  of 
its  happy  termination.” 

The  ordinary  way  of  communicating 
our  ideas  on  any  subject  is  by  speaking 
and  writing.  Speaking  is  generally  a- 
dopted  when  persons  are  near  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  each  other;  when  that  is 
not  the  case,  writing  is  used. 

He  says,  “every  real  Christian,  and 
patriot,  will  look  with  patient  hope  for 
the  consumation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
of  that  event,  without  resorting  to  means 
calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  excite  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices,  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  to  domestic  tranquility,  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity.” 

How  a  real  Christian  can  wish  and  de¬ 


sire  a  thing  devoutly  (which  signifies  ar¬ 
dent  devotion)  and  shew  no  marks  of 
these  desires  by  words,  writings 
nor  actions,  I  cannot  well  conceive.  I 
think  such  devoutness  in  Christians  is  like 
faith  without  works.  The  apostle  James  had 
but  a  low  opinion  of  such  faith,  and  such 
Christians.  But  that  kind  of  (lively) 
faith  and  devout  ardent  wishing  which 
produceth  good  works,  is  the  only  kind 
worth  propagating  or  worth  having. 

The  man  who  can  have  the  hardihood 
to  call  himself  a  republican,  &  talk  about 
patriotism,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and 
now  and  then  mix  a  little  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  along  with  it,  &at  the  same  time  set 
his  face  against  an  effort  to  premote  jus¬ 
tice  and  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  at  some  distant  period  the 
otherwise  inevitable  ruin  of  our  country, 
has  few  claims  for  his  pretensions. — 
The  Slavery  of  the  Africans  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  if  continued  a  few  generations 
longer,  will  produce  such  scenes  of  mise¬ 
ry  and  destruction  for  our  posterity  to 
wade  through,  as  have  not  been  exceed¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  not  to 
produce,  nor  hasten  this  epoch,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  publish  this  paper, 
but  to  do  my  part, in  this  my  day, to  avert 
the  impending  storm. 

I  shall  send  the  governor  this  number 
at  least,  not  intending  to  charge  him  “ one 
cent”  for  it,  hoping  no  offence  from  the 
freedom  we  have  used  with  each  other. 


$g^The  notes  of  any  current  bank 
south  &  north-east  of  this  place  will  an¬ 
swer  in  payment  for  this  paper.  Also 
the  notes  of  the  state  bank  of  Kentucky 
and  branches,  the  state  bank  and  Nash¬ 
ville  banks  of  Tennessee  and  branches, 
and  those  of  Alabama.  Subscribers  may 
send  the  money  by  mail  at  my  risque, 
directing  to  me  as  post  master  at  Em- 
bree’s  Ironworks,  Sullivan  county,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  ELIHU  EMBREE. 
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